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Chapter  I 
JEANNE  D'ARC 

THE   PEASANT  GIRL   WHO   DIED   FOR    HER   COUNTRY 

IT  was  a  fair,  bright  day  of  early  summer  In  the  year  1424, 
and  the  pleasant  land  of  Lorraine  lay  green  and  fresh 
under  blue  skies  and  golden  sunlight.  In  a  meadow  near 
the  little  village  of  Domremy  a  group  of  country  girls  were 
minding  their  fathers'  sheep.  In  that  quiet  place  the  sheep 
needed  very  little  watching  except  when  the  cruel  war  that 
was  rending  France  brought  bands  of  rough  soldiers  to  plun- 
der the  country-side.  Then  the  church  bell  rang  with  quick, 
loud  strokes,  and  the  terrified  children  drove  the  sheep  and 
pigs  into  the  courtyard  of  the  old  disused  castle  that  stood 
in  a  bend  of  the  river,  while  the  housewives  gathered  up 
their  few  treasures  and  followed.  But  on  this  day  all  was 
peaceful  j  the  bells  were  silent  except  when  they  rang  softly 
to  mark  the  hour  of  prayer. 

The  girls  wandered  over  the  meadow  picking  handfuls  of 
lovely  summer  flowers;  then  they  sat  down  on  a  bank  where 
the  meadow-sweet  grew  tall  behind  them,  and  the  one  who 
had  the  most  skilful  fingers  wove  the  flowers  into  a  garland. 

"We  will  take  It  to  the  Fairies'  Tree,"  said  a  brown- 
haired,  sturdy  maiden,  whose  name  was  Gulllemette,  '*and 
hang  It  on  a  branch,  and  we  will  dance  round  the  tree  and 
drink  some  of  the  water  from  the  fountain." 

"Which  of  us  shall  hang  it  there?"  asked  another,  and 
then  there  were  cries  of  "Let  me!  Let  me!"  For  the  children 
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of  Domremy  loved  to  hang  garlands  on  the  great  beech 
which  was  called  "The  Fairies'  Tree."  They  thought  that 
perhaps  the  "little  people"  might  show  themselves  to  the 
child  who  paid  them  this  honour. 

"Let  us  run  a  race,  and  the  one  who  wins  shall  take  the 
garland,"  suggested  Hauviette,  who  was  long-legged  and 
swift  in  running,  and  the  others  agreed.  So  when  the  gar- 
land was  finished  the  girls  ran  laughing  to  the  end  of  the 
field  and  prepared  for  their  race.  There  was  a  dark,  happy- 
faced  maid  among  them,  tall  and  straight  and  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  when  the  word  was  given  to  start  this  girl 
sped  along  like  a  young  greyhound,  so  that  her  laughing 
companions  were  soon  left  behind. 

"Jeanne,  I  saw  you  flying  close  to  the  earth,"  cried  Hau- 
viette as,  breathless,  they  threw  themselves  down  to  rest, 
while  the  sheep  who  had  moved  uneasily  as  the  racing  figures 
passed  them  bent  their  heads  once  more  to  the  sweet  grass. 

"Jeanne,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  side  of  the  field,  "you 
are  to  go  home  at  oncej  your  mother  needs  you." 

Jeanne  looked  up  quickly.  A  boy  stood  by  the  gate,  who 
was  calling  to  her  and  waving  his  hand.  She  could  not  see 
his  face  very  clearly.  It  was  a  village  boy,  perhaps  one  of 
her  brothers.  She  got  up  at  once  and  ran  off. 

"Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  Jeanne,"  called  the  others, 
and  she  answered  merrily  from  the  other  end  of  the  meadow 
where  her  swift  feet  had  already  carried  her.  Then  she  ran 
on  to  the  comfortable  cottage  where  lived  Jacques  d'Arc 
and  his  wife  Isabella. 

"I  am  come.  Mother,"  she  cried,  putting  her  face  in  at 
the  door,  but  her  mother,  who  was  busy  with  household 
work,  only  looked  up  for  a  moment. 

"And  why  have  you  come?"  she  asked,  a  little  sharply j 
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"leaving  the  sheep  to  stray  as  they  will.  Get  you  back,  my 
maid.  I  want  you  not." 

So  Jeanne  went  out  again  into  the  garden  where  the  birds 
were  singing  and  the  scent  of  flowers  made  the  air  sweet. 
She  was  very  happy,  for  she  loved  her  home  and  all  the 
country  pleasures  of  the  bright  summer  days,  the  sewing  and 
spinning  that  her  mother  taught  her,  the  sheep-minding  that 
was  more  play  than  work,  the  scouring  and  washing  and 
baking.  The  thought  of  change  had  never  come  into  her 
headj  she  was  content,  and  more  than  content,  with  things 
as  they  were. 

She  danced  gaily  down  the  garden  path  singing  a  little 
song}  then  stopped.  A  light  so  bright  that  it  made  the  after- 
noon sunshine  look  pale  filled  the  space  before  her,  and  in 
it  moved  shadowy  forms.  A  voice,  sweeter  and  kinder  than 
any  she  had  ever  heard  before,  said: 

"Jeanne,  my  child,  the  King  of  Heaven  speaks  to  you. 
He  has  great  pity  on  His  fair  realm  of  France  and  He  bids 
you  go  forth  and  save  her  from  her  enemies.  He  bids  you 
put  on  armour  like  a  man  and  ride  at  the  head  of  His  army. 
But  the  time  is  not  yet.  Only  be  ready.  Be  a  good  girl  and 
go  often  to  church,  and  God  will  show  you  how  to  do  His 
will." 

The  voice  ceased,  the  light  faded.  Jeanne  stood  by  the 
garden  gate  her  face  pale,  her  breath  coming  quickly.  It  had 
not  been  a  dream,  she  was  certain  of  that.  She  had  seen  and 
heard  as  plainly  as  she  had  ever  seen  and  heard  in  her  life. 
What  did  it  mean?  A  girl  of  thirteen,  poor,  untaught,  who 
could  not  even  read — how  could  she  save  France?  Jeanne 
loved  her  country  and  grieved  sorely  over  the  stories  that 
came  to  Domremy  of  battles  and  slaughter,  of  towns  de- 
stroyed, and  the  country-side  laid  waste  j  but,  as  was  natural, 
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she  thought  more  of  her  own  village  j  of  the  hills  and  the 
fields  and  the  river  she  knew  so  well,  than  of  the  unknown 
lands  that  lay  beyond.  She  to  save  France!  It  seemed  to  her, 
as  it  would  have  seemed  to  any  girl  of  her  age  and  her  cir- 
cumstance, a  wild,  even  a  monstrous  thing.  Yet  she  was  not 
frightened.  The  voice  had  been  kind  and  mild,  with  some- 
thing in  it  that  had  roused  her  courage  and  her  loyalty.  She 
felt  the  stirring  of  a  new  spirit  within  her,  and  she  went 
thoughtfully  back  to  the  meadow  not  quite  the  same  childish, 
untroubled  Jeanne  who  had  left  it  so  blithely  only  a  little 
while  before. 

From  that  day  a  new  life  began  for  her.  She  still  played 
merrily  with  the  other  children  of  the  village,  she  still  sang 
as  she  scoured  the  pots  or  sat  knitting  in  the  doorway  j  but 
the  feeling  that  a  great  charge  had  been  laid  upon  her  made 
her  serious  and  less  childlike.  The  voices  came  again  and 
again,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  always  they  told  her 
to  be  good,  and  to  prepare  herself  for  the  great  work  that 
God  had  willed  she  should  do. 

The  shadowy  forms  she  had  seen  on  that  first  afternoon 
grew  clearer.  One  was  a  noble,  mail-clad  warrior  whom  she 
knew  from  the  pictures  she  had  seen  to  be  St.  Michael  j  and 
there  were  two  gracious  and  beautiful  ladies  who  wore 
crowns  upon  their  heads  and  flowing  silken  garments.  These, 
because  she  heard  them  speak  to  each  other,  she  had  learned 
were  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.  Jeanne  loved  them  with 
all  her  heart,  and  longed  to  serve  them.  They  told  her  to 
be  good,  and  In  her  simple  way  she  tried  to  obey  them.  She 
went  often  to  church,  she  worked  hard,  she  nursed  the  sick 
in  the  village  and  gave  a  helping  hand  wherever  she  could. 
Once  when  some  people  from  another  village  came  fleeing 
to  Domremy  because  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
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by  a  band  of  raiding  soldiers  Jeanne  gave  up  her  bed  to  one 
of  the  poor  fugitives.  She  had  always  been  a  favourite  in  the 
village  because  of  her  sweet  temper  and  her  happy  face,  but 
in  these  years  when  she  was  growing  from  a  child  into  a 
maiden  every  one  loved  her  and  spoke  well  of  her.  She  was 
quick  and  active  and  strong,  and  the  voices  she  listened  to 
did  not  make  her  dreamy  or  idle.  She  seemed  to  gain  grace 
and  dignity  of  bearing  from  her  saintly  guides,  but  she  was 
still  a  peasant  maid,  downright  in  her  speech  and  manners, 
ignorant  of  book-learning,  but  with  much  sound  common 
sense  and  native  wit. 

The  years  went  on  and  gradually  Jeanne  became  used  to 
the  thought  of  herself  as  the  saviour  of  France,  though  al- 
ways she  shrank  in  pain  and  horror  from  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  quiet  home  and  taking  so  heavy  a  charge  upon 
herself.  But  she  was  ready  to  do  God's  will,  and  when  she 
thought  of  the  plight  of  her  unhappy  country  she  longed 
for  the  day  when  she  might  begin  her  work,  even  though 
she  knew  it  would  lead  her  swiftly  to  her  death.  She  grew 
restless,  looking  for  a  way  and  finding  none.  The  curSy  to 
whom  she  told  her  secret  in  confession,  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  give  her  J  and,  later,  when  she  confided  in  some  vil- 
lage friends  they  laughed  and  mocked  at  her.  Her  father, 
who  perhaps  had  heard  some  rumours  of  the  voices  that 
spoke  to  her,  dreamed  that  he  saw  her  leave  the  village  in 
company  with  some  men-at-arms.  "In  that  case,"  he  said  to 
his  sons,  "you  must  drown  her,  or  I  will."  There  was  no  one 
to  whom  she  could  look  for  help  or  sympathy;  if  she  en- 
tered on  this  great  mission  she  must  enter  on  it  alone  and 
unaided. 

By  the  beginning  of  1428  Jeanne  believed  that  the  voices 
were  urging  her  to  action.  "Go  to  the  Dauphin,"  they  said, 
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"and  tell  him  you  are  sent  by  God  to  deliver  him  from  his 
enemies  and  lead  him  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims." 

Yet  what  could  she  do,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  poor  and  without 
friends?  Charles  the  Dauphin  was  at  Chinon,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away,  and  much  of  the  land  that  must  be 
travelled  to  reach  him  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  in  league  with  the  English.  Jeanne  did  not 
expect  a  miracle  by  means  of  which  she  would  be  in  some 
wonderful  manner  carried  to  Chinon.  She  was  a  plain,  prac- 
tical peasant  girl,  and  her  common  sense  told  her  that  if  she 
wished  to  make  the  journey  she  must  find  herself  a  horse 
and  a  guide.  So  she  set  her  wits  to  work. 

The  nearest  town  held  for  the  Dauphin  was  Vaucouleurs, 
twelve  miles  from  Domremy.  Its  governor  was  Robert  de 
Baudricourt,  who  was  well  known  throughout  the  district. 
Jeanne  had  heard  of  him  as  a  rough,  blunt  soldier,  the  last 
person  to  sympathize  with  a  tale  such  as  she  had  to  tell  him. 
Yet  Baudricourt  was,  she  saw  clearly,  the  person  to  whom 
she  must  go.  He  could,  if  he  would,  send  her  on  her  way. 

The  first  thing  to  do  then  was  to  get  to  Vaucouleurs. 
Jeanne  remembered  that  she  had  a  cousin  living  at  Little 
Burey,  close  by  the  town.  This  cousin  had  married  a  wheel- 
wright named  Lassois  who  had  always  been  friendly  and 
kind  to  Jeanne.  She  begged  him  now  to  ask  her  to  his  house 
for  a  time,  and  he  agreed,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  wife 
was  ill  and  needed  help.  In  May,  Jeanne  went  to  Little 
Burey,  and  from  there  she  persuaded  Lassois  to  go  with  her 
to  Baudricourt  at  Vaucouleurs. 

Jeanne,  in  the  plain  red  dress  that  the  peasant  girls  of  that 
district  wore,  and  Lassois  in  his  working-man's  garb  gained 
little  attention  from  the  men-at-arms  who  were  gathered  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  When  they  asked  to  see  the  Gov- 
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ernor  they  were  met  with  laughter  and  rough  jests.  Jeanne 
bore  herself  calmly  and  steadfastly;  she  was  not  easily  put 
out,  and  she  was  so  intent  on  her  purpose  that  she  took  little 
notice  of  gibes.  Her  good  temper  and  her  frank  country  ways 
won  over  the  men,  and  at  last  she  was  brought  before  Bau- 
dricourt. 

She  had  come,  she  told  him,  with  a  message.  Voices  had 
told  her  that  she  was  to  save  France,  and  she  must  go  to  the 
Dauphin  at  Chinon.  Would  Baudricourt  help  her  and  would 
he  send  to  Charles  and  say,  "Guard  yourself  well,  and  do 
not  offer  battle  to  your  foes,  for  the  Lord  will  send  you 
succour  by  next  mid-Lent"? 

Baudricourt  listened,  almost  as  much  astonished  as  he  was 
amused,  and  when  the  maid  had  finished  he  and  the  men 
around  him  laughed  long  and  loudly.  Here  was  a  fine  thing 
they  had  heard!  This  slip  of  a  girl  was  proposing  to  take  a 
hand  in  a  war  between  two  great  kingdoms  that  had  striven 
together  for  years,  and  neither,  for  all  its  power  and  all  its 
valiant  fighting-men,  had  been  able  to  tread  the  other  down. 
And  she  was  going  to  "save  France"!  Little  wonder  that 
they  laughed! 

"Go  home,"  said  the  jovial  Baudricourt,  not  unkindly; 
"get  back  to  your  sewing  and  such-like  maid's  work.  Put  all 
this  nonsense  out  of  your  head  and  come  not  to  me  with  such 
tales.  Box  her  ears,"  he  said,  turning  to  Lassois,  "and  send 
her  back  to  her  father."  And  they  all  laughed  again. 

Jeanne  seemed  scarcely  to  hear  the  laughter  and  the  ridi- 
cule. 

"Will  you  not  send  my  message  to  the  Dauphin?"  she 
said.  "It  is  a  message  from  God,  of  whom  the  Dauphin  holds 
his  kingdom,  though  it  is  given  by  a  poor  girl,  and  God  wills 
that  he  should  have  it." 
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Baudricourt  laughed  louder  than  ever.  "There  would  be 
scant  reward  for  the  bringer  of  that  message,  I  trow,"  he 
said,  "save  to  be  soused  in  the  moat  as  a  saucy  jester.  Get 
you  home,  my  girl." 

Jeanne  and  her  companion  were  led  out  of  the  castle  by 
the  men-at-arms,  while  gibes  and  laughter  and  mocking  cries 
followed  them.  But  the  girl  held  herself  fearlessly  and 
looked  not  the  least  cast  down.  She  was  doing  the  will  of 
those  who  had  sent  her.  They  knew  she  had  done  her  best, 
and  they  would  help  her  when  the  right  time  came. 

She  went  home  and  took  up  her  old  life,  working  in  the 
cottage  and  in  the  fields.  She  spoke  openly  now  of  her  mis- 
sion and  of  the  voices  that  were  guiding  her,  and  the  people 
of  Domremy  for  the  most  part  believed  that  in  Jeanne  would 
be  seen  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  prophecy  they  all  had  heard 
that  a  maid  should  save  France.  Even  her  father  no  longer 
opposed  her,  and,  little  by  little,  it  came  to  be  understood  in 
the  village  that  when  the  right  time  came  she  would  go  forth 
on  her  mission. 

There  was  indeed  great  need  that  some  help  should  come 
to  the  unhappy  country,  for  the  English  were  pushing  their 
way  farther  and  farther  southward.  In  July  a  small  force 
was  sent  against  the  district  round  about  Vaucouleurs  and 
the  people  of  Domremy  left  their  homes  and  took  refuge 
at  Neufchateau,  six  miles  away.  The  force  did  little  except 
lay  waste  tracts  of  the  country,  and  after  about  a  fortnight 
the  villagers  returned  to  their  roofless  cottages  and  blackened 
fields.  The  war  became  more  real  and  terrible  to  them  after 
that,  and  they  listened  to  Jeanne's  message  more  eagerly. 

By  October  the  English  had  taken  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  on  the  Loire  and  were  besieging  Orleans,  and  in  Jan- 
uary Jeanne  once  more  set  out  to  Vaucouleurs.  She  went  in 
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sorrow,  shrinking  from  the  fate  that  was  before  her,  hating 
the  work  she  had  to  do.  "I  would  sooner  be  torn  by  wild 
horses  than  do  this  thing  did  not  my  Lord  command  it,"  she 
said.  She  knew  that  she  would  never  see  her  home  again.  She 
said  many  times  that  little  more  than  a  year  of  life  was  to 
be  given  her  to  do  her  work.  But  her  faith  in  her  mission 
never  wavered  and  she  kept  a  brave  heart  and  a  cheerful 
face  through  all  her  trouble.  Only  on  the  last  morning  she 
wept  as  she  looked  on  the  old  familiar  places  and  the  faces 
of  her  friends.  She  dared  not  say  good-bye  to  Hauviette, 
who  had  been  her  closest  friend  since  they  were  tiny  children 
together,  and  she  stole  away  in  the  grey  morning  while  the 
other  girl  was  sleeping. 

She  stayed  with  her  cousin  at  Little  Burey  and  for  three 
weeks  she  tried  to  persuade  Baudricourt  to  send  her  to 
Chinon,  but  he  still  treated  her  message  with  derision. 

"I  must  be  with  the  Dauphin  by  mid-Lent,"  she  said, 
"though  I  wear  my  legs  down  to  the  knees.  No  one  in  the 
world  can  recover  the  kingdom  of  France,  nor  hath  the 
Dauphin  any  succour  save  from  myself;  though  I  would 
liefer  be  sewing  beside  my  poor  mother.  For  this  deed  is  not 
convenient  to  my  station.  Yet  go  I  must,  and  this  deed  I  must 
do  because  my  Lord  wills  it." 

At  last  her  perseverance  and  her  determination  won  her 
friends.  The  first  was  a  young  man-at-arms  who  knew  her 
father  and  mother.  He  swore  to  go  with  her  and  help  her  in 
every  way  he  could.  Then  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  heard  of  her 
and  sent  to  her  to  come  to  him.  He  believed  her  story  and 
gave  her  money  to  help  her  on  her  wayj  and  at  length  Bau- 
dricourt, too,  came  over  to  her  side.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
things  were  so  bad  it  was  well  to  try  any  remedy,  even  so 
wild  a  one  as  this  project  of  the  maid's j  perhaps  the  faith  the 
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people  had  in  Jeanne  moved  him  in  her  favour.  He  wrote 
to  the  Dauphin  telling  him  of  the  peasant  girl  and  her  mis- 
sion, and  he  provided  her  with  an  escort  of  two  men-at-arms 
and  two  servants.  The  people  of  Vaucouleurs  subscribed  to 
buy  her  a  horse  and  Baudricourt  gave  her  a  sword.  She  took 
the  dress  of  a  page  because  it  was  more  convenient  than  her 
peasant  girl's  garb,  and  on  February  the  twenty-third,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  the  party  rode  out  toward  Chinon. 

The  rest  of  Jeanne's  story  belongs  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France.  It  is  not  a  story  of  which  either  nation 
can  be  proud,  but  for  Jeanne  it  is  full  of  glory.  She  followed 
faithfully  where  her  voices  led  her,  through  danger  and 
cruel  suffering,  until  the  sad  day  when  she  died  bravely  in 
her  country's  cause. 


Chapter  II 
MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE 

THE  FRENCH  BOY  WHO  COULD  NOT  SPEAK  HIS  OWN 
LANGUAGE 

NEARLY  three  hundred  years  ago  when  Henry  VIII 
was  king  of  England  and  Francis  I  was  king  of  France 
there  lived  in  a  chateau  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Dordogne,  near  Bordeaux,  a  French  gentleman  whose 
name  was  Pierre  Eyquem  de  Montaigne.  He  was  a  sturdy, 
active  man,  taking  a  great  pride  in  the  chateau  which  his 
grandfather  had  bought,  looking  well  to  his  estate,  so  that 
nothing  should  fall  into  decay  or  disrepair,  and  ordering  the 
ways  of  his  household  strictly  and  carefully.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  active  in  public  affairs;  he  had  fought  in  the  wars 
between  Francis  I  and  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  those  two  great  movements,  the 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  which  were  making  such 
changes  in  the  religion  and  the  learning  of  Europe.  Now, 
having  reached  middle  age,  he  had  settled  down  with  his 
wife  in  the  home  of  his  fathers  and  was  leading  a  simple, 
quiet,  pious  life,  full  of  good  works  and  kindly  service  to 
his  family  and  to  his  neighbours. 

The  Seigneur  de  Montaigne  had  a  great  respect  for  learn- 
ing, though  he  was  not  himself  a  learned  man,  and  he  was 
fond  of  inviting  scholars  of  all  classes  to  stay  with  him  at 
the  Chateau  de  Montaigne,  and  of  discussing  with  them  the 
matters  in  which  they  were  interested.  He  treated  them  with 
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great  liberality,  helped  them  if,  as  often  happened,  they 
were  in  need  of  money  to  go  on  with  their  studies,  and  lis- 
tened to  them  with  attentive  admiration.  In  this  way  he  came 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  new  ideas  and  theories  that 
were  being  discussed  among  the  foremost  men  in  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  subjects  that  Interested  him  most  was  the 
education  of  children.  In  those  days  children  were  brought 
up  with  the  greatest  severity,  sometimes  even  with  cruelty. 
They  were  obliged  to  treat  their  parents  with  distant  and 
ceremonial  respect,  and  were  punished  severely  for  very 
slight  faults.  Lady  Jane  Grey  tells  how  In  her  childhood 
when  she  was  "In  presence  either  of  father  or  mother"  she 
must  do  everything  "so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world," 
or  else  she  was  "so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
yea,  presently,  sometimes  with  pinches  nips  and  bobs  and 
other  ways  so  without  measure  disordered"  that  she  longed 
for  the  time  when  she  might  go  to  her  schoolmaster.  Lady 
Jane  was  fortunate  in  having  a  wise  and  gentle  schoolmaster ; 
but  for  many  children  lesson-time  was  the  worst  of  all. 
Martin  Luther  remembered  all  his  life  how  he  was  once 
flogged  fifteen  times  In  one  forenoon  over  the  conjugation 
of  a  verb. 

It  was  thought  that  this  system  helped  boys  and  girls  to 
grow  up  into  hardy  men  and  gentle  women  j  but  Pierre  de 
Montaigne  had  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  such  treat- 
ment and  the  talks  he  had  with  the  more  advanced  men  of 
his  time  turned  his  doubts  into  convictions.  He  resolved  that 
his  own  children  should  be  brought  up  on  a  different  plan. 
The  first  two  who  were  born  to  him  died  in  their  infancy, 
to  his  very  great  grief.  But  the  third,  born  on  the  last  day 
of  February  1533,  was  a  strong  and  healthy  boy.  He  was 
named  Michel  Eyquem,  and  was  sent  to  spend  the  first  years 
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of  his  life  in  the  home  of  a  peasant  woman  who  lived  near 
by.  He  had  the  same  coarse  food  and  hard  bed,  and  led  the 
same  simple  life  as  the  woman's  own  children,  and  when  he 
was  about  three  years  old  he  came  back  to  his  father's  house 
a  hardy  and  active  child  ready  to  begin  the  education  that 
had  been  planned  out  for  him. 

He  was  given  into  the  charge  of  a  German  physician,  a 
learned  man  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  French,  but  was 
skilled  in  Latin  which  he  spoke  as  readily  as  if  it  were  his 
native  tongue.  With  him  were  two  others  of  his  countrymen, 
scholars,  but  not  as  learned  as  the  first,  who  helped  him  to 
care  for  and  amuse  the  young  Michel.  All  three  spoke  to 
him  always  in  Latin.  The  boy  did  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  the  household,  not  even  with  his  father  and 
mother,  and  every  one  was  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  to 
him  in  any  language  but  Latin.  His  father  and  mother  set 
themselves  to  learn  as  much  of  the  language  as  would  enable 
them  to  converse  with  their  son  on  simple  subjects,  and  even 
the  servants  and  the  labourers  on  the  Seigneur  de  Mon- 
taigne's land  picked  up  various  words  and  phrases  which 
they  came,  in  time,  to  use  as  naturally  as  their  own  country 
speech  j  and  many  years  afterward  these  words  still  remained 
in  use  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  six  years  old  Michel  could  speak  Latin  as  well  as  his 
master,  but  he  knew  no  more  of  French  than  he  knew  of 
Arabic.  He  had  learned  Latin  easily  and  naturally,  without 
force  or  punishments  or  tears,  and  it  was  his  father's  aim 
that  he  should  learn  all  other  subjects  in  the  same  fashion. 
Greek  was  taught  as  a  sort  of  game,  in  which,  says  Michel, 
"we  did  tosse  our  declinations  and  conjugations  to  and  fro." 
The  boy  was  dreamy  and  a  little  lazy,  and  his  memory  was 
weak,  so  he  did  not  go  as  far  as  his  father  hoped  he  might. 
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but  what  he  learned  he  learnt  perfectly,  and  he  was  very 
much  in  advance  of  most  children  of  his  age.  His  father  was 
anxious  that  he  should  never  hear  harsh  or  angry  words, 
should  never  be  startled  or  frightened,  should  never  be 
forced  to  do  anything  but  be  led  to  see  the  right  and  do  it 
by  his  own  free  will  and  choice. 

The  whole  day's  routine  was  carefully  thought  out  with 
these  ends  in  view.  In  the  morning,  instead  of  being  pulled 
roughly  from  his  bed,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sounds  of 
sweet  music  J  one  of  the  servants  had  it  specially  in  his  charge 
that  this  was  never  omitted.  He  had  plenty  of  time  given 
him  for  play  and  recreation,  and  in  all  his  games  his  father 
joined,  or  rather  led,  for  he  was  of  a  livelier,  blither  spirit 
than  his  son,  and  even  when  he  grew  old  he  loved  all  sorts 
of  active  exercises.  He  could  leap  and  vault  and  run,  and 
"pitch  the  bar,  throw  the  sledge,  cast  the  pole,  and  play  at 
fence,"  and  was  so  nimble  in  his  ordinary  movements  that 
he  seldom  went  upstairs  without  taking  three  or  four  steps 
at  a  time.  Young  Michel  watched  his  father's  activities  with 
admiration  and  pride,  and  boasted  of  them  with  loving  re- 
membrance when  he  himself  was  an  old  man.  There  was 
little  punishment  in  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne.  Michel  de- 
clared that  he  "tasted  the  whip  but  twice,  and  that  very 
slightly." 

When  he  was  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school.  Every- 
body said  that  a  boy  must  certainly  go  to  school,  and  though 
it  was  against  Pierre  de  Montaigne's  own  ideas,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  over-persuaded.  Michel  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Guienne,  then  the  most  flourishing  and  highly  re- 
puted in  France,  and  his  father  saw  to  it  that  he  had  the 
best  tutors  that  could  be  procured,  and  that  he  was  treated 
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with  the  gentleness  and  consideration  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  at  home. 

Michel  was  not  unhappy  at  school,  though  he  did  not  take 
very  much  interest  in  his  lessons.  He  learned  to  speak 
French,  but  he  quickly  forgot  much  of  his  Latin  j  the  only 
good  he  got  from  having  studied  it  so  thoroughly  was,  he 
says,  "that  at  my  first  admittance  it  made  me  to  overstep 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  and  be  placed  in  the  highest."  One 
thing  that  happened  to  him  at  school  he  always  remembered 
with  very  great  pleasure.  When  he  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old  he  came  across  Ovid's  M.etmnor f hoses y  and  the  book 
gave  him  such  delight — it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  read  it  in 
the  Latin  as  for  most  boys  to  read  a  story  in  their  native 
language — that  he  used  to  steal  away  from  lessons  or  play 
whenever  he  could  find  a  chance,  and  shut  himself  up  with 
this  enchanting  book.  He  never  cared  for  the  stories  which 
were  favourites  with  most  boys  of  his  time,  stories  of  King 
Arthur,  Launcelot  du  Lake,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  Huon  of 
Bordeaux — ^but  the  matter  of  Ovid  was,  he  says,  "most 
agreeable  to  my  young  age." 

From  Ovid  he  went  on  to  other  Latin  works,  "being  al- 
lured thereunto  by  the  pleasantness  of  their  severall  sub- 
jects." His  master  discovered  what  his  pupil  was  doing  in 
those  leisure  hours  when  he  stole  away  from  the  others, 
but  "such  was  his  discretion  and  so  warily  did  he  behave 
himself  that  he  saw  and  would  not  see;  he  would  foster  and 
increase  my  longing,  suffering  me  but  by  stealth  and  by 
snatches  to  glut  myself  with  those  Bookesj  holding  ever  a 
gentle  hand  over  me  concerning  other  regular  studies." 
From  this  time  Michel  became  an  eager  reader;  and  this 
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love  of  reading  was,  he  says,  the  best  thing  that  he  gained 
from  his  seven  years  at  the  College. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  school  for  Latin  plays  to  be  acted 
by  the  pupils  on  certain  special  occasions,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  Michel  had  unusual  talent  as  an  actor.  By  the 
time  he  was  twelve  he  was  playing  in  Latin  tragedies.  "I 
had,"  he  says,  "no  little  assurance  of  countenance  and  flexi- 
bility of  gesture  in  adapting  myself  to  any  dramatic  part  and 
was  reputed  (without  ostentation  be  it  spoken)  if  not  a  chief 
master  yet  a  principal  Actor  in  them." 

He  left  the  college  when  he  was  thirteen  and  came  home 
to  live  with  his  father  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne.  From 
time  to  time  he  travelled  through  various  parts  of  France, 
and  he  was  in  Bordeaux  in  1548,  when  he  was  between  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  years  old,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  against 
the  GabelUy  or  salt  tax.  This  was  a  tax  which  obliged  every 
one  over  seven  years  old  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  salt  each 
year  to  be  used  solely  for  cooking  purposes  j  it  must  not  be 
used  for  salting  fish  or  pork  or  anything  of  that  kind,  for 
which  an  additional  supply  must  be  bought.  In  this  way  large 
quantities  were  wasted.  Many  people  tried  to  evade  the  tax, 
and  thousands  were  sent  every  year  to  the  gallows.  Through- 
out France  the  Gabelle  was  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of 
oppression  and  there  were  risings  against  it  in  many  places. 

The  rising  at  Bordeaux  was  one  of  the  most  serious.  The 
tocsin  pealed  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  angry  people 
swarmed  in  the  streets,  and  there  was  a  great  uproar  and 
tumult.  The  rioters  seized  the  arsenal  and  distributed  the 
arms  they  found  there  among  their  party.  Tristan  de  Mo- 
neins,  who  was  the  lieutenant-general  of  Guienne,  had  charge 
of  the  city,  and  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  alarm  and  confusion 
that  he  could  not  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  prevent 
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further  destruction  and  bloodshed.  Some  of  his  friends  urged 
him  to  go  out,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  speak  to  the  rioters, 
believing  that  this  boldness  would  impress  them  and  make 
them  ready  to  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement.  Others  were 
very  much  against  this  course,  not  trusting  the  good  faith  of 
the  mob. 

The  governor  at  length  decided  that  he  would  go  out,  but 
Michel,  watching  from  a  safe  place  where  he  could  overlook 
the  crowd,  noticed  that  he  came  forth  "not  with  a  graciouslie 
milde  severitie  with  a  militarie  commandement  full  of  confi- 
dence and  securitie  beseeming  his  rank  and  the  dignitie  of 
his  charge,"  but  "tooke  a  way  of  submission  and  remissness 
to  extinguish  that  rage  and  hurly  burly  rather  by  way  of 
following  than  by  guiding."  It  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  the 
crowd,  instead  of  being  appeased,  grew  louder  and  more 
angry.  Then  a  small  thing  happened  that  hastened  the 
disaster.  The  governor  began  to  bleed  at  the  nose,  and  taking 
this  for  an  evil  omen,  he  lost  courage  and  nerve  completely. 
In  an  instant  his  authority  was  gonej  the  mob  was  upon  him, 
and  he  was  borne  away  into  the  midst  of  the  raging,  savage 
mass  of  people,  where  he  perished  miserably. 

All  this  the  boy  Michel  witnessed,  and  he  never  forgot 
the  terrible  sight.  That  day  at  Bordeaux  was  probably  the 
most  exciting  day  he  ever  spent  j  and  many  quiet  years  at  the 
Chateau  de  Montaigne  followed  It.  He  lived,  as  his  father 
had  done,  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  looking  after  his 
estate,  acting  as  magistrate,  and  taking  part  In  the  public 
affairs  of  his  district.  But  his  nature  was  not  active,  like  his 
father's,  and  he  loved  best  to  be  alone  with  his  books  In  the 
quiet  library  in  the  tower  of  his  chateau.  So  In  1571,  when 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  he  gave  up  all  his  public  duties 
and  settled  down  to  a  studious,  retired  life  j  and  In  the  years 
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that  followed  he  wrote  his  Essay Sy  introducing  a  new  literary 
form  which  since  his  day  has  been  largely  used  by  other 
writers  and  has  become  very  popular  among  readers.  The 
boy  who  when  he  was  six  years  old  did  not  know  a  word  of 
his  native  language  used  it  in  his  later  days  with  an  ease  and 
grace  that  made  his  works  a  model  to  his  countrymen. 


Chapter  III 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

THE  RUNAWAY  APPRENTICE 

ON  the  deck  of  a  small  sloop  plying  between  Boston 
and  New  York  there  sat  one  October  morning  in  the 
year  1723  a  tall,  spare  lad  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  sat 
very  still  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  deeply;  as,  indeed,  he 
had  need  to  do,  for  he  had  run  away  from  his  home  and  his 
friends,  and,  with  only  a  very  few  coins  in  his  pocket,  had 
set  out  to  make  a  career  for  himself  among  strangers.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  cast  down,  or  doubtful  that  in  the  end 
he  would  become  the  great  man  he  had  always  intended  to 
be;  but  he  was  a  shrewd,  thoughtful  lad,  and  he  knew  that 
he  must  go  carefully  up  a  steep  and  difficult  road  before  he 
could  reach  the  place  he  meant  to  attain.  So  now  that  the 
excitement  of  inducing  the  captain  to  take  him  as  a  secret 
passenger  and  of  stealing  away  unnoticed  to  the  ship  was 
over,  he  had  sat  down  to  consider  earnestly  his  plans  for  the 
future. 

But  his  heart  was  sore  with  the  remembrance  of  all  that 
he  had  left,  and  for  a  long  time  his  thoughts  would  go  back 
to  his  old  life  in  the  past  instead  of  forward  to  the  new  life 
that  lay  in  front  of  him.  He  thought  of  the  comfortable, 
frugal  home  where  he  had  been  one  of  a  big  family,  and  of 
the  meal-times  when  sometimes  thirteen  children  had  gath- 
ered round  the  table  with  the  father  and  mother.  It  was  the 

rule  at  that  table  that  no  remark  should  be  made  concerning 
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the  food.  Benjamin  remembered  how  his  father  always 
started  a  conversation  on  some  interesting  and  improving 
subject,  and  how  the  children  grew  so  absorbed  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  they  forgot  to  notice  whether  the  food  on  their 
plates  was  good  or  bad,  scanty  or  plentiful.  The  habit  thus 
formed  had  remained  with  him,  and  had  proved  very  useful. 
It  had  enabled  him  to  become  a  vegetarian,  by  doing  which 
he  had  saved  both  time  and  money  j  and  it  would  probably 
be  of  still  more  use  to  him  now,  since  it  was  not  likely  that 
dainties  would  fall  to  his  share  for  many  a  long  day. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  grammar  school  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  good  education  and  become  a  minister.  He  had  had 
no  great  desire  to  be  a  minister,  but  he  had  liked  the  lessons 
and  had  been  sorry  when,  two  years  later,  his  father  had  de- 
cided that  with  such  a  large  family  he  could  not  afford  so 
expensive  a  training  for  one  of  his  sons.  Benjamin  had  been 
taken  away  and  sent  to  an  inferior  school  where  he  had  learnt 
mainly  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  he  had  not  stayed  there 
long. 

The  next  two  years  had  been  spent  helping  in  his  father's 
business,  and  Benjamin  recalled  this  time  with  loathing.  Mr. 
Franklin  was  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler,  and  his  son 
had  been  employed  in  cutting  wicks,  running  the  tallow  into 
moulds,  and  going  on  errands.  Benjamin  could  remember 
now  how  he  had  hated  the  smell  of  the  boiling  fat,  and  how 
heartily  he  had  longed  to  get  away.  He  had  wanted  to  be  a 
sailor,  and  he  had  hung  round  the  harbour  and  learned  to 
swim  and  manage  a  boat.  But  his  father  would  not  hear  of 
his  going  to  sea,  and  gradually  the  desire  had  died  away. 

There  were  only  two  things  connected  with  those  two 
years  spent  in  tallow-chandlering  that  Benjamin  felt  any 
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pleasure  in  remembering — the  games  which  he  and  his  play- 
mates had  had  on  the  salt  marsh  and  the  books  he  had 
bought  with  his  painfully  saved  pocket  money  and  read  at 
night  when  work  was  done.  He  chuckled  as  he  remembered 
one  prank  that  he  and  his  comrades  had  played.  The  bank 
of  the  millpond  in  which  they  fished  for  minnows  had  been 
trodden  into  a  mass  of  thick  mud,  so  that  their  feet  sank 
uncomfortably  into  it.  Benjamin  had  proposed  that  they 
should  build  a  wharf  to  give  themselves  firm  standing,  and 
he  had  pointed  out  a  heap  of  stones  lying  not  very  far  off, 
Intended  for  a  house  that  was  being  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh.  So  at  night  when  the  workmen  had  gone  home,  the 
boys  had  come  out,  carried  o£F  the  stones,  and  with  mis- 
chievous glee  had  built  their  wharf.  They  had  been  found 
out,  of  course,  and  duly  whipped  by  their  outraged  New 
England  parents}  but  Benjamin,  looking  back  over  the  five 
years  that  had  passed  since  that  day,  felt,  as  he  had  felt  at 
the  time,  that  the  joyous  excitement  of  the  deed  had  out- 
weighed the  pain  of  the  punishment. 

His  father  had  always  been  strict  with  his  children  and 
had  punished  small  offences  rather  heavily,  but  Benjamin 
bore  him  no  grudge  for  that.  Nor  did  he  resent  having  been 
kept  for  two  years  at  tallow-chandlering,  for  when  his  father 
had  been  convinced  that  he  would  never  take  to  the  business 
he  had  set  himself  to  find  another  that  would  be  more  to  his 
taste.  Seeing  the  boy's  love  of  books  he  had  suggested  that 
he  should  become  a  printer,  and  this  had  seemed  to  Ben- 
jamin an  excellent  idea.  He  had  a  brother  a  good  deal  older 
than  himself  who  was  a  printer  in  Boston,  and  to  this  brother 
he  had  been  apprenticed  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 

He  had  liked  the  trade  very  well,  especially  as  it  had 
brought  him  In  contact  with  books  and  with  people  who  were 
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interested  in  books.  He  had  made  friends  with  a  boy,  John 
Collins,  who  was  bookish  like  himself,  and  the  two  had  read 
together  and  had  had  fine  stirring  discussions  on  books  and 
the  subjects  they  dealt  with.  Benjamin  might  have  been  quite 
happy  if  his  brother  had  been  kind  to  himj  but  James 
Franklin  was  of  a  tyrannical  and  jealous  disposition  and  had 
been  determined  to  keep  his  clever,  ambitious  young  brother 
in  what  he  considered  was  his  proper  place.  He  had  been 
annoyed  when  customers  and  visitors  had  noticed  the  boy 
and  had  taken  pleasure  in  talking  to  him  and  advising  him 
about  his  reading.  He  had  treated  Benjamin  with  particular 
unkindness  on  these  occasions,  and  this  had  made  the  boy 
angry,  since  he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  in  fault. 

About  three  years  after  his  brother  had  come  to  him  as  an 
apprentice,  James  Franklin  had  added  to  his  business  the 
printing  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  Benjamin  had  been  much 
interested  in  this  venture  and  had  longed  to  write  something 
for  the  paper,  but  he  knew  that  his  brother  would  not  think 
of  taking  anything  that  came  from  himj  so  he  had  written 
an  article  in  a  disguised  hand  and  had  sent  it  in  without  a 
signature,  and  to  his  great  delight  it  had  been  published.  He 
had  done  this  several  times,  and  had  heard  some  of  his 
brother's  friends  praising  the  articles,  and  suggesting  some 
of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  city  as  their  author. 

When  James  had  found  out  later  that  the  articles  were 
the  work  of  his  young  brother  he  had  been  angry,  instead 
of  proud  and  pleased,  as  might  have  been  expected.  He  had 
treated  the  boy  worse  than  ever,  and  at  last  Benjamin  had 
felt  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  had  been  apprenticed 
to  his  brother  for  eight  years,  and  not  four  of  these  had 
gone  J  he  had  felt  he  could  not  remain  for  another  four. 
The  laws  binding  apprentices  were  strict,  and  he  had  known 
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that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  complain  of  his  brother,  even 
if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  run 
away. 

John  Collins  had  helped  him  and  had  arranged  with  the 
captain  of  a  ship  to  take  him  secretly  on  board  j  so  there  he 
was  on  that  October  morning  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  sloop 
with  very  little  money,  and  no  possessions  except  a  small 
chest  full  of  clothes  and  such  other  small  articles  as  he  had 
been  able  to  stuff  in  his  pockets.  He  had,  however,  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  work  as  a  printer, 
which  he  felt  ought  to  stand  him  in  good  steady  and  he  had 
also  a  friend  in  a  Mr.  William  Bradford,  a  master-printer 
whom  he  had  known  in  Boston  and  who  had  now  set  up  in 
business  at  New  York. 

Three  days  later  he  landed  in  New  York,  and  went 
straight  to  Mr.  William  Bradford.  The  old  gentleman  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly,  but  said  that  things  were  not  pros- 
pering in  his  business  and  he  had  already  more  hands  than 
he  could  keep  at  work. 

"Go  to  my  son  at  Philadelphia,"  he  saidj  "he  has  lately 
lost  his  chief  workman,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  be  able  to 
find  you  something  to  do." 

The  boy  hesitated.  Philadelphia  was  a  hundred  miles 
farther  on,  and  his  money  was  almost  gonej  but  Mr.  Brad- 
ford assured  him  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  getting 
work  in  New  York,  so  he  decided  to  make  the  venture.  He 
left  his  chest  to  be  sent  on  by  sea,  and  he  himself  took  a 
boat  across  the  bay  to  Amboy.  From  there  he  walked  fifty 
miles  through  forest  land,  to  Burlington,  taking  three  days 
upon  the  road  and  begging  his  night's  lodging  at  the  cabins 
of  settlers. 

It  was  a  wet  Sunday  morning  when  the  boat  that  carried 
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passengers  from  Burlington  across  the  river  Delaware  came 
steaming  into  Philadelphia.  Among  the  crowd  that  stood  on 
the  deck  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  as  he  stepped  out  on 
to  the  landing-place  he  looked  a  comical  figure.  The  pockets 
of  his  ragged  clothes  were  stuffed  as  full  as  they  would  hold 
with  shirts  and  stockings  and  handkerchiefs,  his  hair  was 
long  and  disordered.  The  only  money  he  possessed  was  one 
silver  dollar,  and  he  had  at  present  no  chance  of  getting 
morcj  but  he  was  so  hungry  that  he  felt  he  must  spend  a 
part  of  it  on  something  to  eat. 

He  walked  along,  cold  and  miserable,  until  he  came  to 
a  baker's  shop.  He  went  in  and  asked  for  three  pennyworth 
of  bread,  and  came  out  with  three  great  puffy  rolls  in  his 
hands.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  for  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  cram  them  into  his  pockets,  and  he  had  to 
hug  two  of  them  closely  to  him  with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  he  held  the  third,  from  which  he  was  taking  great  bites. 
As  he  walked  down  the  street  he  saw  a  pretty,  daintily  dressed 
girl  of  about  his  own  age  standing  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
houses,  and  he  felt  sure  she  was  laughing  at  him.  He  lost  no 
time  in  getting  rid  of  the  two  rolls,  giving  them  to  a  poor 
woman  with  a  little  boy  whom  he  met  a  few  steps  farther  on. 

Then  he  looked  round  for  a  place  where  he  might  rest. 
He  saw  a  stream  of  people  going  into  a  Quakers'  meeting- 
house, so  he  went  with  them,  found  a  secluded  corner,  and 
fell  asleep.  He  woke  when  the  service  was  over  and  asked 
a  staid,  kindly-faced  man  to  tell  him  where  he  could  get  a 
lodging  for  the  night.  He  was  directed  to  a  quiet  inn,  and 
very  thankfully  he  went  there,  got  into  bed,  and  slept  long 
and  soundly. 

He  woke  in  the  morning  feeling  refreshed  and  eager,  then 
set  to  work  to  make  himself  as  neat  as  possible  before  he 
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began  his  day's  adventures.  He  hated  to  be  dirty  or  untidy, 
and  had  indeed  always  been  noted  for  the  extreme  care  he 
took  over  his  dress.  He  brushed  his  soiled  and  shabby  gar- 
ments and  trimmed  his  unkempt  locks,  and  then  he  set  out 
with  a  hopeful  heart  for  the  establishment  of  his  friend's 
son,  Mr.  Andrew  Bradford. 

He  failed  to  get  employment  there,  but  he  found  the 
elder  Bradford,  who  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  lad 
that  he  had  ridden  from  New  York  in  order  to  try  to  help 
him.  The  two  went  together  to  another  printer  in  the  town 
named  Keimer.  Keimer  was  willing  to  take  him,  but  would 
not  promise  him  regular  work  at  once;  and  Benjamin,  glad 
to  get  even  the  smallest  chance  of  employment,  set  to  work 
to  make  himself  useful  by  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  printing- 
house.  Soon  the  printer  saw  his  value  and  agreed  to  take 
him  regularly  into  his  service  at  a  higher  wage.  Then  Ben- 
jamin decided  that  he  must  have  a  settled  lodging,  and 
Keimer,  to  his  great  delight,  took  him  to  the  very  house 
where  he  had  seen  the  pretty  girl  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival.  Her  name  was  Deborah  Reid,  and  the  two  soon  be- 
came great  friends;  and  Benjamin  decided  that  life  in  Phila- 
delphia was  much  more  enjoyable  than  life  in  Boston. 

From  this  small  beginning  Benjamin  Franklin  went  on 
from  one  success  to  another.  He  worked  hard  and  lived 
frugally,  keeping  always  to  his  vegetarian  diet.  He  studied 
in  his  leisure  time  and  became  interested  in  all  sorts  of  scien- 
tific problems.  In  due  time  he  set  up  in  business  for  himself 
and  married  Deborah  Reid.  The  story  of  his  later  life  and 
how  he  became  a  scientist,  a  statesman,  and  a  most  devoted 
servant  of  public  interests  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
history.  The  runaway  apprentice  lad  became  a  man  whom 
many  nations  delighted  to  honour. 


Chapter  IV 
GEORGE  ROMNEY 


A  BOY  stood  by  the  bench  in  a  carpenter's  shop  watch- 
ing intently  while  the  carpenter,  who  was  his  father, 
put  the  last  delicate  touches  to  the  carved  ornament  on  the 
neck  of  a  fiddle.  He  was  a  fine  lad,  tall  and  robust  for  his 
eleven  years,  and  at  this  moment  he  looked  the  picture  of 
content  and  happiness.  He  had  come  home  from  school  "for 
good"  the  day  before,  and  it  had  been  settled  that  he  was 
to  go  regularly  to  his  father's  workshop  and  help  him  in  the 
carpentry  and  cabinet-making  that  were  his  trades.  George 
was  certain  he  would  like  this  much  better  than  he  liked 
learning  his  lessons.  The  two  years  he  had  spent  at  a  board- 
ing-school in  a  village  not  very  far  from  his  home  at  Dalton- 
in-Furness  had  been  very  wearisome  to  him,  and  at  last  his 
master  had  told  John  Romney  that  his  son  would  never 
make  a  scholar. 

"Let  him  come  home,"  "Honest  John,"  as  the  neigh- 
bours all  called  him,  had  said  to  his  wifej  "the  lad  is  a  good 
lad,  if  he  is  not  as  sharp  at  his  books  as  some  others,  and 
when  he  gets  a  tool  and  a  piece  of  wood  in  his  hand  there 
are  few  of  his  age  that  can  beat  him.  He  will  be  of  more 
use  to  me  in  the  shop  than  several  I  could  name  among  my 
workmen  J  and  we  shall  save  the  money  for  his  schooling, 
though,  to  be  sure,  that  is  no  great  sum — five  shillings  a 

quarter,  and  four  pounds  ten  a  year  for  his  board." 
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Mistress  Romney  agreed  with  her  husband.  "Let  him 
come,"  she  saidj  "he  is  a  useful  lad  in  the  house,  better  than 
William  or  James,  though  they  are  older,  and  the  little  ones 
love  to  be  with  him." 

So  George  Romney  came  joyfully  home  to  the  farm  at 
Beckside,  where  there  were  six  small  brothers  and  one  small 
sister  to  greet  him.  William  and  James  were  away  at  school. 
They  were  clever  lads  and  had  been  sent  to  a  school  of  a 
better  class  than  that  which  had  been  chosen  for  George,  but 
he  did  not  envy  them  in  the  least.  When  he  got  up  on  the 
morning  after  his  return  home  and  looked  out  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Irish  Sea  spread  before  his  window,  the  well- 
remembered  beauty  of  it  all  made  him  so  happy  that  he  felt 
he  could  never  bear  to  go  away  from  home  again  j  and  when 
a  little  later  he  put  on  his  workman's  apron  and  took  his 
place  by  the  carpenter's  bench,  he  was  prouder  far  and  more 
content  than  any  school  honour  could  have  made  him. 

The  fiddle  in  his  father's  hands  interested  him  profoundly. 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  fiddle  some  day, 
Father?"  he  asked. 

"Aye,  lad,  it  is  the  right  sort  of  work  for  clever  fingers 
such  as  yours.  But  there  is  much  you  must  learn  before  you 
can  start  fiddle-making.  Go  you  now  over  to  Sam  there  and 
he  will  begin  to  teach  you  the  carpenter's  trade." 

George  went  very  willingly  to  the  bench  where  Sam 
Knight,  who  was  his  father's  best  workman,  was  busy  at  some 
fine  piece  of  cabinet-making.  He  knew  Sam  well,  and  thought 
him  the  next  cleverest  man  to  his  own  father.  George's  re- 
spect for  his  father  was  unbounded  j  and  indeed  "Honest 
John"  was  a  remarkable  man,  worthy  of  respect  from  any 
one.  He  was  uneducated,  but  he  read  every  book  that  came 
in  his  way,  and  had,  considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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a  really  good  store  of  scientific  knowledge.  He  had  a  genius 
for  invention,  and  was  famous  throughout  the  county  for 
having  made  the  first  spoke-wheels  that  replaced  the  solid 
ones  in  use  before.  He  worked  his  own  small  farm,  and  in- 
troduced the  use  of  shellfish  as  manure.  He  improved  the 
plough  and  constructed  the  engine  that  was  used  to  pump 
water  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  He  could  make  a  fiddle, 
design  and  carve  the  ornament,  and  play  on  it  when  it  was 
finished  with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  He  ought  to  have 
been  a  rich  man,  but  he  was  careless  in  money  matters  and 
had  little  business  capadty,  so  that  usually  the  profit  of  his 
inventions  was  small,  and  his  income  only  just  big  enough 
to  keep  his  large  family  in  moderate  comfort. 

George  was  a  son  exactly  to  his  father's  mind,  and  the 
two  were  very  happy  together  during  the  next  few  years 
while  the  boy  was  growing  up  into  a  handsome,  active  youth. 
He  learned  a  great  deal  from  talks  with  his  father,  and  he 
learned  some  things,  besides  carpentry,  from  Sam  Knight, 
who  was  a  reader  too,  and  had  ideas  of  his  own  on  many 
subjects  J  so  that  George,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  schooling  he 
had  had,  grew  up  no  ignorant  country  bumpkin,  but  an  alert, 
well-informed  lad,  anxious  to  find  out  for  himself  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  things  that  interested  him.  He  was  an 
excellent  carpenter,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fourteen  he  was 
doing  all  the  finest  work  and  the  most  delicate  carving  re- 
quired in  the  cabinet-making.  He  could  make  a  fiddle  as  well 
as  his  father  and  design  and  carve  the  ornament,  as  "Honest 
John"  proudly  acknowledged,  far  better  j  and  when  it  came 
to  playing  on  the  instrument  he  left  his  father  far  behind. 
George  loved  music  though  he  knew  little  about  it  except 
what  he  had  picked  up  from  his  father,  who  was  himself 
quite  untaught. 
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After  his  work  was  done  there  was  still  time  for  roaming 
in  the  beautiful  country  round  his  home,  and  this  was  one 
of  George's  greatest  delights.  Evening  after  evening  he 
stood  and  watched  the  sun  go  down,  with  glories  of  crimson 
and  gold,  into  the  shining  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Morning 
after  morning  he  looked  out  over  the  hills  that  rose  behind, 
and  saw  the  first  faint  glow  of  dawn  tinge  the  clouds  that 
wrapped  great  Blackcomb's  lofty  head.  He  wandered 
through  the  woods  and  the  valleys  and  the  green  meadows 
of  that  lovely,  flowering  region,  and  found  each  day  fresh 
beauties.  In  winter  when  the  storms  came  and  the  wind 
roared  and  the  huge  waves  dashed  on  the  beach  below  the 
house  the  wild  beauty  of  the  scene  filled  him  with  a  joy  that 
he  scarcely  understood.  He  longed  to  make  pictures  of  all 
the  wonderful  things  he  saw,  and  often  he  tried,  but  he  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  efforts  and  said  little  about  them. 

He  got  on  better  when  he  tried  to  make  pictures  of  the 
people  he  met,  and  especially  of  the  children — his  own  baby 
brother  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village,  chubby  and  sun- 
browned.  One  Sunday  he  went  to  church  and  saw  among  the 
familiar  figures  sitting  in  the  pews  where  he  had  seen  them 
sit,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  for  years,  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
know.  The  man's  face  interested  him,  and  when  he  got  home 
he  described  it  to  his  father  and  mother,  asking  them  if  they 
knew  who  the  stranger  could  be.  But  they  shook  their  heads. 

"A  big  man,  dark  with  a  red  face  and  looking  sharp-like 
about  him,"  repeated  John  Romney.  "There  are  many  such 
in  these  parts.  I  could  name  half-a-dozen  in  our  own  parish." 

"See,  then,"  said  George,  "he  was  like  this."  He  took  a 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  father's 
desk,  then  made  a  rapid  sketch.  John  Romney  took  it  in  his 
hand  and  his  wife  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
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"Why,"  they  both  exclaimed  together,  "it  is  a  man  we 
know  well"  J  and  they  gave  the  name  of  an  old  acquaintance 
who  lived  at  a  distance  and  rarely  came  to  Dalton. 

"It  is  himself,"  said  John  Romney,  examining  the  sketch, 
"and  a  capital  likeness.  If  you  can  do  as  well  as  this,  my  boy, 
you'll  be  a  portrait-painter  some  day." 

George  was  pleased  at  this  easy  success,  and  it  encouraged 
him  to  go  on  trying  to  put  what  he  saw  on  paper.  He  found 
on  the  bookshelf  in  the  family  sitting-room  an  old  copy  of 
a  book  called  Art*s  Master-piece  which  gave  some  practical 
directions  to  beginners  about  the  mixing  of  colours  and  the 
preparing  of  canvases,  and  he  studied  this  with  great  suc- 
cess. Sam  Knight  took  in  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
which  he  lent  to  the  boyj  and  a  little  later  his  father  bought 
him  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Treatise  on  Painting. 

These  books  were  the  only  aids  he  had  in  his  work  until, 
when  he  was  about  fifteen,  there  came  to  settle  in  Dalton  a 
watchmaker  named  John  Williamson.  He  was  a  clever,  ec- 
centric man  who  seemed  to  know  a  little  of  everything — 
music,  art,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  and  alchemy.  The 
villagers  looked  on  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  though  they 
shook  their  heads  over  his  strange  opinions  and  practices. 
This  man,  as  soon  as  he  met  and  spoke  with  George  Romney, 
knew  him  to  be  no  ordinary  youth,  and  he  set  himself  to 
help  the  boy  to  do  the  great  things  of  which  he  believed  him 
capable.  The  two  became  close  friends,  and  Williamson  told 
George  the  story  of  his  own  early  days,  and  especially  of  an 
incident  which  had  driven  him  from  his  home  and  his  wife 
and  brought  him  to  live  a  lonely  life  in  this  distant  village. 
For  many  years,  he  said,  he  had  made  a  study  of  alchemy, 
and  believed  that  he  was  very  near  to  finding  the  secret  of 
the  process  by  which  base  metals  could  be  turned  into  gold. 
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At  length  the  great  moment  approached.  For  months  the 
furnace  had  been  kept  up  to  a  certain  heat,  and  the  fusion 
of  metals  had  been  going  onj  and  now  the  final  experiment 
was  in  progress.  Williamson  was  watching  over  it  with  eager 
patience  when  his  wife  came  into  his  laboratory  to  say  that 
she  had  guests  to  tea  and  he  must  come  and  help  entertain 
them.  At  first  he  refused,  but  she  insisted  with  a  clamour 
of  arguments,  reproaches,  and  entreaties,  and  as  the  shortest 
way  to  peace,  Williamson  went,  believing  that  his  experiment 
would  go  on  quite  successfully  without  attention  for  a  short 
time.  He  had  not  been  for  many  minutes  seated  at  the  tea- 
table  before  there  was  a  loud  explosion.  The  furnace  had 
blown  up,  and  the  time  and  money,  the  study  and  care  he 
had  spent  upon  his  experiment  were  all  wasted. 

Williamson  was  so  angry  and  disgusted  that  he  separated 
from  his  wife  and  came  to  live  in  a  new  place  where  nothing 
would  remind  him  of  his  disappointment.  He  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  he  told  George,  that  a  man  who  wished  to 
do  a  great  work  in  the  world  must  have  no  family  ties,  and, 
in  particular,  must  be  free  from  the  companionship  and  in- 
fluence of  a  woman.  Young  George  listened  sympathetically 
and  remembered  what  he  heard.  He  knew  too  little  about 
science  to  be  much  interested  in  Williamson's  experiments  in 
alchemy,  but  some  of  the  watchmaker's  other  accomplish- 
ments roused  his  eager  admiration.  He  could  paint  and 
draw  and  play  the  fiddle,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  teach 
the  boy  all  that  he  knew.  He  took  him  to  a  concert  at  White- 
haven, where  the  great  violinist,  Giardini,  played,  and  for 
some  time  after  George  was  not  sure  whether  he  wished  most 
to  be  a  musician  or  a  painter. 

But  he  soon  came  back  to  the  idea  of  being  a  painter,  and 
Williamson  helped  him  in  drawing  and  colouring,  so  that 
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the  lad  was  able  to  advance  more  quickly  than  he  had  done 
before.  He  drew  the  men  who  worked  with  him  in  the  car- 
penter's shop,  he  drew  the  children  in  the  village,  and  the 
boats  on  the  beach.  But  he  still  worked  at  his  father's  trade, 
and  there  seemed  no  idea  of  his  leaving  itj  until  one  day  a 
Mrs.  Gardiner,  the  sister  of  one  of  John  Romney's  custom- 
ers, came  to  the  farm  at  Beckside  on  a  matter  of  business. 
She  saw  some  of  George's  sketches  hanging  on  the  walls,  and 
as  she  knew  a  good  deal  about  art  and  was  a  great  lover  of 
pictures  she  perceived  at  once  that  the  youth  who  made  these 
sketches  was  undoubtedly  a  genius.  She  spoke  to  his  father, 
telling  him  that  his  son  ought  to  have  the  best  teaching  that 
could  be  obtained  for  him,  and  she  praised  his  pictures  so 
warmly  that  George  felt  very  grateful  to  her.  He  painted 
her  portrait,  and  he  put  into  his  work  all  the  gratitude  and 
goodwill  he  felt  towards  its  subject,  so  that  when  it  was  fin- 
ished everybody  agreed  that  it  was  the  best  thing  he  had 
yet  painted. 

John  Romney  thought  the  matter  over  in  his  slow,  careful 
way,  and  decided  that  the  boy  should  have  his  chance,  and 
he  was  apprenticed  in  his  twenty-first  year  to  a  portrait 
painter  named  Christopher  Steele,  who  had  a  studio  at 
Kendal.  He  was  apprenticed  for  four  years,  but  he  stayed 
less  than  two,  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  a 
penniless  girl  a  few  months  after  he  had  left  home,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  begin  to  earn  money  to  support  her 
and  himself.  He  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  found  good 
friends,  and  in  the  end  success  came  to  him.  He  became  a 
favourite  among  the  people  of  fashion,  and  great  ladies  were 
anxious  that  he  should  paint  their  portraits.  But  in  his  tastes 
and  his  manners  he  remained  always  the  simple  carpenter's 
lad  and  the  true  son  of  "Honest  John." 


Chapter  V 
WOLFGANG  MOZART 

THE  LITTLE  SORCERER 

COME  now,  Marianne,"  said  her  father,  "there  is  just 
time  for  a  short  lesson  before  the  supper  hour.  Let 
me  see  if  you  are  perfect  in  the  exercise  I  set  you  yesterday." 

Pretty,  bright-eyed  Marianne  came  eagerly  to  the  harp- 
sichord and  sat  down.  The  light  was  beginning  to  fail  in 
the  homely,  quiet  roomj  at  the  window  a  three-year-old 
boy  was  watching  the  sun  sink  toward  the  distant  mountains. 

As  soon  as  Marianne  struck  the  first  notes  the  little  boy 
came  towards  the  harpsichord  and  stood  watching  her  fingers 
as  they  moved  swiftly  and  certainly  up  and  down  the  key- 
board. He  did  not  make  a  sound  until  the  lesson  was  finished. 

"Very  good  indeed,"  said  Leopold  Mozart,  smiling  at 
his  daughter  as  she  got  up  from  her  seat  before  the  harp- 
sichord. "You  will  make  a  fine  player  one  day,  my  Marianne, 
if  you  persevere.  And  now  I  hear  the  mother  calling  us 
to  supper.    Haste  to  her,  and  you  too,  Wolfgang." 

Marianne  ran  off,  but  the  little  boy  came  and  put  his 
hand  in  his  father's. 

"Give  me  a  lesson,  too,"  he  said  coaxingly.  "Let  me  play 
like  Marianne." 

His  father  took  the  small  hand  and  spread  it  out  on  his 
own  broad  palm. 

"See,"  he  said,  smiling,  "what  could  these  tiny  fingers 
do  on  the  big,  hard  keys?  Wait,  my  little  one,  till  this  hand 
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has  grown  bigger  and  stronger,  and  then  the  lessons  shall 
come,  I  promise  you.  And  now  let  us  go  to  supper." 

He  lifted  the  boy  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  two  went 
merrily  downstairs.  But  all  through  the  chatter  and  laughter 
of  the  supper-table  little  Wolfgang  was  thinking  j  and  when 
the  meal  was  finished  he  stole  away  before  the  others  had 
left  their  seats. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Leopold  Mozart  suddenly,  as  he 
sat  smoking  his  after-supper  pipe.  "Marianne  practising 
again?  It  is  time  she  was  in  bed." 

"Indeed,  it  is  not  I,  Father,"  cried  a  merry  voice:  and 
there  was  Marianne  with  a  pile  of  dishes  in  her  hand  which 
she  was  carrying  out  to  be  washed. 

"Then  who  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  father.  "Some  one  is 
playing  the  new  piece  I  taught  you  just  before  supper."  He 
laid  down  his  pipe  and  listened.  "And  playing  it  in  mas- 
terly fashion  too,"  he  added.  "Who  can  it  be?" 

He  went  upstairs,  the  mother  and  Marianne  following 
him.  There,  in  the  dusk,  perched  on  a  high  stool  before  the 
harpsichord  sat  little  Wolfgang.  He  was  peering  at  the 
music  sheet  set  up  before  him  and  playing  with  a  sure  and 
delicate  touch. 

"You,  Wolfgang!"  cried  his  father,  amazed.  The  little 
boy  turned  and  his  happy  face  grew  a  little  anxious  as  he  saw 
father,  mother,  and  sister  standing  with  astonished  faces 
behind  him.  He  slipped  from  the  stool  and  ran  toward 
them. 

"I  knew  I  could  do  it.  Father,"  he  said.  "You  are  not 
angry,  are  you?  I  did  so  want  to  make  some  music." 

"But  who  taught  you?"  asked  his  astounded  parent,  "and 
how  long  have  you  been  learning  this?  I  have  never  heard 
you  practise  it." 
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"Nobody  taught  me,"  replied  Wolfgang,  "only  I  heard 
you  teaching  Marianne  this  evening,  and  I  thought  I  could 
do  it.  Indeed,  Father,  it  is  quite  easy.  Please  don't  say  I 
must  not  do  it  again.  I  can  make  all  sorts  of  lovely  sounds  on 
the  harpsichord.  Listen!"  He  ran  back  to  the  instrument 
and  began  to  strike  thirds  upon  it  while  his  face  glowed  with 
the  joy  the  harmonious  sounds  gave  him.  "Don't  say  I  must 
not  do  it,"  he  pleaded  again  j  and  Marianne  chimed  in, 
"Oh,  Father,  he  plays  much  better  than  I  do.  Let  him  learn." 

"Indeed  he  shall  learn,"  said  Leopold  Mozart.  "We  will 
begin  tomorrow.  Now  away  to  bed,  both  of  you." 

The  children  ran  off  joyfully  and  their  father  turned  to 
his  wife.  "  'Tis  a  miracle  and  nothing  less.  The  child  is  a 
genius.  He  will  go  farther  than  I  have  gone  and  make  our 
name  famous." 

The  mother  smiled  proudly.  In  her  eyes  her  husband, 
who  was  Vice-Master  in  the  Bishop's  Chapel  at  Salzburg  and 
a  fine  musician,  was  a  genius  himself.  If  little  Wolfgang 
grew  up  as  talented  she  would  be  content.  But  the  father 
knew  that  here  was  something  higher  than  talent,  and  from 
that  day  he  devoted  himself  to  his  son's  training. 

Soon  brother  and  sister  were  playing  together  at  con- 
certs and  making  a  great  name  for  themselves  throughout 
Salzburg}  and,  what  was  more  they  were  earning  substantial 
sums  to  add  to  the  meagre  family  income.  Wolfgang  was 
quite  happy  now  that  he  was  allowed  to  make  music  to  his 
heart's  content.  He  learned  to  play  on  the  harp  as  well  as 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  sometimes  he  would  amuse  himself 
by  making  up  little  pieces  of  his  own,  playing  just  as  his 
fancy  led  him. 

This  set  him  thinking,  and  one  day  when  he  was  left  alone 
in  the  room  where  he  practised  he  got  out  pen  and  ink  and 
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paper  and  began  to  write.  He  was  such  a  little  boy  that 
writing  was  difficult  to  him.  He  inked  his  fingers,  he  smudged 
his  paper,  he  made  many  mistakes  and  crossed  them  out 
clumsily,  but  for  some  time  he  laboured  on.  Then  he  looked 
at  what  he  had  written.  It  was  just  a  mass  of  blots  and 
scratches  and  scrawling,  misshapen,  muddled  characters.  The 
little  boy  put  his  head  down  on  the  table  and  began  to  cry. 

The  door  opened.  Leopold  Mozart  came  in  and  with 
him  a  well-loved  friend  of  the  family  who  was  the  trum- 
peter in  the  Bishop's  orchestra. 

"Why,  here's  a  to-do!"  said  his  father  cheerfully. 
"What  is  the  matter,  my  son?" 

"I  can't  write  it  properly,"  sobbed  the  little  boy.  "I  am 
making  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord  and  I  can't  put  the 
notes  on  the  paper.  It's  all  a  muddle  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  I  mean." 

"A  concerto  for  the  harpsichord!"  exclaimed  his  father j 
and  he  and  the  trumpeter  glanced  at  each  other  in  aston- 
ished amusement.  "Let  me  see  this  wonderful  piece  of 
music." 

He  laid  his  hand  soothingly  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  then 
took  the  smudged  and  dirty  piece  of  paper  and  looked  at 
it  indulgently.  Then  his  face  changed.  He  frowned  a  little 
and  began  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Another  minute  and 
he  was  too  absorbed  to  notice  that  Wolfgang  had  lifted  his 
head  and  was  gazing  at  him  anxiously,  and  that  his  friend 
looked  interested  and  curious. 

"  'Tis  a  concerto  indeed,"  he  said  at  length,  "and,  on  my 
word,  of  rare  excellence.  Come  and  look  at  it." 

They  went  through  it  together,  then  stared  at  each  other 
in  amazement. 

"How  came  the  boy  to  know  so  much  of  the  rules  of  com- 
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position?"  asked  the  trumpeter.  "Here  are  no  mistakes. 
This  might  be  the  work  of  a  musician  who  had  had  many- 
years  of  study." 

"It  is  no  simple  piece,"  went  on  the  father  j  "it  is  difficult 
— very  difficult.  It  would  need  rare  skill  to  play  it,  but  it 
would  sound  grandly.  My  son" — he  looked  earnestly  at  the 
dirty,  tear-stained  face  and  his  voice  was  impressive,  even 
solemn — "You  have  a  great  and  wonderful  gift.  You  may 
one  day,  if  you  will,  be  a  famous  man." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  now.  Little  Wolfgang  was 
a  genius.  He  seemed  to  need  no  teaching  but  to  be  able  to  do 
by  instinct  what  others  did  after  years  of  labour.  He  was 
petted  and  made  much  of  everywhere,  so  that  it  was  a 
wonder  he  was  not  spoilt.  But  he  himself  could  not  see  that 
there  was  anything  remarkable  in  what  he  did.  The  marvel 
to  him  was  that  every  one  could  not  do  what  seemed  so 
natural  and  so  easy.  At  home  nobody  flattered  him,  though 
sometimes  his  father  talked  to  him  seriously  about  how  he 
should  try  to  put  his  great  gift  to  the  best  uses  5  and  he  grew 
up  as  simple,  unspoiled,  and  happy,  and  as  fond  of  fun  and 
mischief  as  any  little  dunce  who  could  not  play  a  note. 

Even  with  Wolfgang's  and  Marianne's  earnings  the 
Mozarts  were  not  rich,  and  often  had  hard  work  to  make 
ends  meet.  This  was  one  reason  why  Leopold  Mozart  de- 
cided, when  his  son  was  six  years  old,  to  take  the  two  children 
on  a  musical  tour  through  the  countries  of  Europe.  An- 
other reason  was  that  he  was  so  intensely  proud  of  his  son 
that  he  longed  to  see  his  great  gifts  recognized  far  and  wide. 

The  three  set  off  gleefully  in  the  spring  of  1762.  They 
went  to  Munich,  then  to  Vienna,  where  the  two  children 
played  before  the  great  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  Wolfgang 
was  not  in  the  least  shy,  and  when  the  tall,  handsome  lady 
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smiled  and  held  out  her  hands  he  climbed  up  into  her  lap 
and  sat  there  chattering  happily  about  his  home  at  Salzburg, 
and  his  music,  and  what  a  big  city  Vienna  was.  The  Empress 
was  delighted,  and  called  him  laughingly  "the  Little 
Sorcerer."  She  loved  her  own  children  dearly  and  she  tried 
hard  to  bring  them  up  in  the  simple  fashion  that  is  with  such 
difficulty  maintained  in  a  palace.  This  little  boy  and  his 
sister,  she  thought,  would  be  excellent  playmates  for  the 
small  archduchesses. 

So  they  were  invited  to  stay  at  the  Empress's  palace  at 
Schonbrunn,  and  very  soon  all  the  children  were  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  one  another.  The  little  Mozarts  were  rather 
shabby,  but  that  did  not  trouble  them  much,  though  they 
were  delighted  when  the  Empress  gave  them  presents  of 
handsome  clothes  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things.  They  were 
not  as  strong  and  sturdy  as  their  royal  companions  and  not 
used  to  running  and  jumping  and  outdoor  games,  for  at 
home  they  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  prac- 
tising. They  enjoyed  running  about  with  the  others,  though 
once  Wolfgang  did  feel  rather  vexed  when  he  slipped  and 
fell  sprawling  on  the  polished  floor,  and  the  Archduchess 
Caroline  stood  and  laughed  at  him.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he 
was  not  used  to  polished  floors,  and  she  was  an  unkind  girl, 
he  thought.  But  in  a  moment  the  little  sister,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, saw  what  had  happened,  and  she  came  running  and 
helped  him  up  and  did  not  seem  to  see  anything  funny 
in  the  accident.  He  felt  that  he  loved  Marie  Antoinette. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  in  his  pretty,  courteous  way. 
"Some  day  I  will  marry  you." 

He  wanted  to  say  something  very  polite,  and  this  was 
the  best  thing  he  could  think  of,  and  he  was  a  little  puzzled 
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when  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  two  years  older  than  he 
was,  smiled  as  she  said: 

"Oh,  how  nice  that  will  be!  We  will  tell  Mamma  when 
you  go  in  to  play  to  her  this  evening." 

So  when  later  on  they  were  all  in  the  presence  of  the 
Empress,  Marie  Antoinette  said: 

"Mamma,  do  you  know  Wolfgang  is  going  to  marry  me 
when  we  are  older?" 

"Yes,"  said  Wolfgang,  very  seriously.  "I  shall  marry  her 
because  she  is  kind,  and  did  not  laugh  at  me  when  I  fell 
down,  but  came  and  helped  me  up." 

The  Empress  smiled  just  as  Marie  Antoinette  had  done, 
but  she  was  very  kind,  and  bade  him  play  to  her  on  his  harp 
some  of  the  old  Austrian  folk-songs,  and  they  had  a  very 
happy  evening. 

When  the  time  came  for  them  to  leave  Vienna,  Wolfgang 
was  sad  at  parting  with  his  kind  friends  j  but  there  were 
so  many  cities  to  be  visited  that  Leopold  Mozart  decided 
they  could  not  stay  there  longer.  They  went  to  Paris,  then 
crossed  the  sea  to  London,  then  came  back  by  Amsterdam, 
and  so  home  to  Salzburg.  Everywhere  people  were  aston- 
ished by  the  wonderful  gifts  of  this  seven-year-old  boy.  He 
was  praised  and  petted  and  asked  to  the  grandest  parties,  and 
dressed  in  the  most  splendid  finery,  and  given  the  most 
costly  gifts.  He  thought  it  great  fun,  though  it  was  rather 
tiring  J  and  once  he  fell  ill  with  excitement  and  overstrain. 
But  he  got  better  again  very  quickly,  and  he  was  delighted 
when  his  father  told  him  that  the  tour  had  been  a  great 
success  and  they  were  taking  home  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  save  the  dear  mother  from  having  to  trouble  about 
ways  and  means  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

You  would  have  thought  that  Wolfgang  was  a  young; 
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prince  at  least  if  you  had  seen  the  welcome  that  was  given 
him  when  they  got  back  to  Salzburg.  The  people  had  heard 
all  about  his  triumphs  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  and 
they  were  proud  of  the  little  boy  who  had  made  the  name 
of  Salzburg  known  so  honourably  far  and  wide.  They  took 
up  the  name  that  had  been  given  him  at  Vienna — "The 
Little  Sorcerer" — ^and  called  him  by  it  with  loving  pride  j 
for  indeed  it  did  seem  that  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
which  this  small  boy  did  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  help  of  magic. 

He  made  several  other  tours  with  his  father  after  this, 
and  each  one  added  to  his  fame.  When  he  was  thirteen  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Prince-Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg's concerts,  and  the  next  year  an  opera  he  had  written 
was  publicly  performed  with  great  success.  He  was  given 
several  other  appointments  as  he  grew  older,  but  none  of 
them  brought  in  much  money  and  he  had  to  work  very  hard 
performing,  teaching,  and  composing  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
His  was  a  busy  life,  and  not  a  very  long  one,  for  he  died 
when  he  was  thirty-five  j  but  the  music  that  he  made  lives  on 
after  him  and  keeps  green  the  memory  of  "The  Little 
Sorcerer." 

We  wonder  if  the  beautiful,  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette 
now  Queen  of  France,  and  sitting  sadly  in  her  palace  which 
was  really  a  prison,  heard  of  the  death  of  Wolfgang  Mozart 
on  that  bitter  December  morning  of  1791;  and  whether, 
among  all  her  troubles  and  humiliations,  she  thought  for  a 
little  while  of  the  bright-faced  loving  little  boy  who,  thirty 
years  before,  had  made  her  his  quaint  offer  of  marriage. 
If  so  she  may  have  mused  with  a  sad  smile  on  the  different 
fate  that  might  have  been  hers  had  it  been  possible  for  the 
daughter  of  a  great  empress  to  marry  a  poor  musician. 


Chapter  VI 
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THE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GROW  UP 

ALL  of  US  know  one  boy  who  refused  to  grow  up — Sir 
James  Barrie's  delightful  Peter  Panj  and  most  of  us 
have  seen  a  picture  of  the  statue  in  Kensington  Gardens  that 
shows  him  free,  graceful,  and  happy,  the  embodiment  of 
perpetual  youth  that  cannot  be  changed  or  touched  by  time. 
But  there  was  another  boy,  born  a  hundred  years  before 
Peter  Pan,  who,  like  him,  would  not  grow  up;  though,  un- 
like him,  this  boy  changed  his  outward  form  as  the  years 
went  by.  He  grew  to  be  grey-headed,  wrinkled,  and  feeble, 
and  the  people  who  saw  him  called  him  an  old  man.  Yet 
really  he  was  as  much  a  boy  as  he  had  ever  been.  He  kept 
always  his  childish  faults  and  his  childish  virtues.  He  had  a 
childlike  simplicity  that  was  often  laughable,  though  it  was 
beautiful  too,  and  sometimes  pathetic;  and  a  childlike 
imagination  that  showed  him  still  the  visions  he  had  seen  In 
his  boyhood.  He  had  a  child's  spirit,  and  his  thoughts  were 
the  thoughts  of  a  child,  and  that  is  why  he  was  able  to  write 
the  stories  which  children  all  over  the  world  understand  and 
love.  The  figure  of  Peter  Pan,  that  symbol  of  eternal  boy- 
hood, might  well  stand  also  for  this  other  boy,  whose  spirit 
was  fresh  and  unspoiled,  though  his  body  was  the  worn 
body  of  an  old  man.  But  Hans  Christian  Andersen  needs  no 
such  memorial.  He  has  made  one  for  himself,  even  more 
lovely  and  more  enduring,  in  his  wonderful  tales. 

43 
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The  people  who  knew  Hans  Andersen  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  living  with  his  father  and  mother  in  the  town 
of  Odense,  on  the  island  of  Funen,  which  is  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his 
being  represented  by  anything  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as 
the  figure  in  Kensington  Gardens.  He  was  not  a  pretty  little 
boy.  He  had  long,  clumsy  limbs  and  a  big  head  and  lank, 
yellow  hair  that  hung  down  comically  on  each  side  of  his 
pale  face.  No  one  thought  him  pleasant  to  look  at  except  his 
father  and  his  mother  and  his  grandmother j  they  loved  him 
so  dearly  that  they  could  see  no  fault  in  him.  But  if  you 
could  have  seen  him  as  he  stood  in  the  room  which  was  liv- 
ing-room, bedroom,  and  kitchen  for  himself  and  his  parents 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  year  1810,  I  think  you  would 
have  agreed  with  the  neighbours  that  he  was  rather  a  queer- 
looking  little  boy.  He  was  very  clean  and  tidy,  for  though 
his  parents  were  poor  they  never  let  him  want  for  anything 
they  could  get  for  him,  and  it  was  his  mother's  pride  to 
keep  him  in  better  order  than  the  other  children  in  the  street. 
He  moved  about  awkwardly  and  shuffled  as  he  walked,  and 
nearly  all  the  time  he  kept  his  eyes  half  shut,  not  because, 
as  some  people  thought,  his  sight  was  weak,  but  because  he 
liked  to  make  imaginary  pictures  for  himself,  and  the  sight 
of  the  objects  around  him  prevented  him  from  seeing  these 
quite  clearly. 

On  this  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  very  busy  and  very 
happy.  He  took  out  carefully  from  his  mother's  cupboard 
several  small  dolls  and  a  box  full  of  scraps  of  brightly 
coloured  stufiFs.  Then  he  climbed  on  to  the  big  bed  by  the 
side  of  which  his  father  sat  with  a  book  on  his  knee.  Hans' 
father  was  a  shoemaker;  his  bench  stood  in  a  corner  of 
the  room.  He  had  to  work  hard  all  the  week,  and  it  was  only 
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on  Sundays  that  he  could  find  time  to  play  with  his  little  son 
as  he  loved  to  do. 

On  the  bed  was  a  small  wooden  theatre  which  the  father 
had  made,  and  very  soon  the  two  were  absorbed  in  making 
the  gaily  dressed  dolls  act  a  little  play  on  its  tiny  stage. 
Hans  made  up  the  words,  which  were  a  medley  of  passages 
he  remembered  from  the  Bible  and  other  books  that  his 
father  had  read  to  him,  and  phrases  out  of  his  own  head. 
His  father  moved  the  puppets  under  his  direction. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  moved  about  the  room  straight- 
ening the  few  books  in  the  cupboard  above  the  shoemaker's 
bench,  rearranging  the  green  branches  that  were  stuck  in  the 
fireplace,  and  glancing  with  pride  at  the  row  of  shining 
plates  and  pans  on  the  shelf  above  it.  Then  she  came  and  sat 
down  on  a  chair  by  the  bed  and  watched  the  two  players. 

"Ah,  Hans,"  she  said,  "what  a  fortunate  boy  you  are.  You 
have  good  food  and  clothes  and  a  warm  bed  and  a  father 
and  mother  who  are  kind  to  you.  When  I  was  a  child  I  had 
none  of  these  things.  My  parents  used  to  drive  me  out  of  the 
house  to  beg,  which  I  hated  j  and  I  remember  once  when  I 
sat  all  day  and  wept,  rather  than  go  and  ask  money  of 
strangers,  who  were  often  unkind." 

Hans  had  heard  this  story  many  times  before,  but  he 
always  felt  sad  when  he  pictured  his  mother  as  a  little  girl, 
sitting  forlorn  and  frightened  under  the  bridge.  He  was 
going  to  say  how  sorry  he  was  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  tall  old  woman  with  a  mild,  sad  face  and  large 
blue  eyes  came  in.  She  had  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hand 
and  she  smiled  to  see  Hans  jump  down  eagerly  from  the  bed 
and  take  them  from  her.  She  was  his  grandmother,  his 
father's  mother,  and  she  never  let  a  day  pass  without  coming 
in  to  see  her  well-loved  grandson. 
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"Give  me  a  glass,  Mother,"  cried  Hans,  and  his  mother 
filled  a  glass  with  water  and  set  it  on  the  table.  Very  carefully 
he  arranged  the  flowers  in  it,  and  she  put  it  on  the  top  of  the 
cupboard. 

"How  is  my  father?"  asked  the  shoemaker. 

The  old  woman  sighed.  "He  is  as  he  always  is,"  she  an- 
swered, "quiet  and  contented.  I  do  not  think  he  remembers 
the  time  when  he  had  a  farm  and  land  and  money.  It  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  his  wits  are  gone,  and  that  he  can  take 
pleasure  in  carving  the  strange  figures  which  he  gives  away 
to  the  children  round  about." 

Hans  knew  the  strange  figures  that  his  grandfather  carved 
— men  with  beasts'  heads,  and  beasts  with  wings.  He  never 
liked  to  play  with  them,  perhaps  because  he  was  afraid  of 
the  gentle,  feeble-witted  old  man,  after  whom  the  boys 
called  in  the  streets. 

"Tomorrow  is  the  day  when  I  make  the  big  bonfire  in  the 
grounds  of  the  asylum,"  went  on  his  grandmother,  "and  if 
Hans  will  he  may  come  with  me." 

Hans  jumped  for  joy.  His  grandmother  looked  after  the 
grounds  of  the  Odense  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  twice  a  year 
she  burnt  the  dead  branches  and  rubbish  that  she  had  col- 
lected. Hans  loved  to  go  with  her  at  these  times.  He  loved  to 
see  the  big,  bright  flames  come  leaping  up,  and  he  had  a 
great  curiosity  concerning  the  patients  of  the  asylum,  some 
of  whom  were  allowed  to  walk  about  the  grounds.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  them  as  he  was  of  his  grandfather.  He  had 
even  gone  with  the  attendants  and  peeped  into  the  cells  of 
the  patients  who  were  violent  and  dangerous  with  their  mad- 
ness, but  he  had  had  a  great  fright  when  one  of  them  had 
put  out  her  hand  and  seized  his  wrist,  and  he  never  wanted 
to  go  there  again. 
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Next  day  he  set  off  with  his  grandmother.  He  watched 
the  bonfire  and  gathered  flowers  from  the  garden  beds,  and 
he  ate  the  little  feast  of  good  things  that  his  grandmother 
always  managed  to  get  for  him  at  these  times.  Afterwards 
he  went  into  the  spinning-room  close  by,  where  such  of  the 
women  as  were  able  to  work  sat  spinning.  Many  of  them 
knew  him  and  thought  him  a  very  clever  little  boy,  for  he 
told  them  tales,  made  up,  like  his  plays,  of  scraps  that  he 
had  heard  and  remembered.  Qn  this  day  he  told  them  a 
great  deal  about  the  internal  organs  of  the  human  body,  of 
which  he  had  happened  to  hear  something  a  little  while 
before,  and  he  drew  pictures  on  the  door  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  of  what  he  thought  the  inside  of  the  body  was  like. 
It  was  doubtless  most  of  it  wrong,  but  the  old  women  were 
very  much  impressed.  They  thought  he  was  a  wonderful 
child — so  wonderful  that  he  would  surely  die  young. 

Then  they  began  to  tell  him  stories — strange,  horrible 
stories,  with  a  touch  of  their  own  madness  in  them.  The 
little  boy  listened  entranced,  but  afterward,  in  the  evenings, 
these  stories  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  asylum 
came  back  to  him.  He  could  not  even  settle  down  to  his 
favourite  occupation  of  making  clothes  for  his  puppets  out 
of  the  bright  scraps  in  his  piece-box  j  and  he  would  ask 
his  mother  if  he  might  lie  down  on  her  bed,  behind  the 
flowered  curtains.  There  he  felt  safe,  and  he  would  lie 
there  in  a  waking  dream  until  his  parents  came  to  bed.  By 
that  time  he  was  sleepy,  and  ready  to  go  into  his  own  little 
bed,  and  forget  all  about  the  asylum  in  pleasant  dreams. 

Sometimes  during  the  harvest  his  mother  would  take  him 
into  the  fields  with  her  to  glean.  One  day,  while  they  were 
at  work  they  saw  the  owner  of  the  field,  who  was  known 
to  be  of  a  very  savage  temper,  coming  toward  them  with  a 
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huge  whip  In  his  hand.  Everybody  ran  away,  but  Hans  lost 
his  wooden  shoe,  and  then  the  thorns  pricked  his  feet  so 
that  he  could  not  go  as  fast  as  the  others.  The  man  caught 
up  to  him,  and  raised  his  whip  to  strike. 

"How  dare  you  strike  me  when  God  can  see  it?"  said 
the  little  boy,  looking  him  calmly  in  the  face. 

The  words  changed  the  man's  savage  temper  to  mildness. 
He  patted  the  little  boy's  cheeks,  asked  him  his  name,  and 
put  some  small  coins  into  his  hand. 

"He  is  a  strange  child,  my  Hans  Christian,"  said  his 
mother  when  he  brought  her  the  coins.  "Everybody  is  kind 
to  him  J  this  bad  fellow,  even,  has  given  him  money." 

It  was  perhaps  this  money  which  paid  for  Hans'  first 
visit  to  the  play,  which  came  about  very  soon  afterward. 
His  father  had  read  many  plays  to  him,  and  he  loved  his 
own  toy  theatre  J  yet  the  first  thing  he  said  when  he  saw 
the  crowd  that  had  assembled  to  see  the  performance  was, 
"Now,  if  only  we  had  as  many  casks  of  butter  as  there  are 
people  here,  then  I  would  eat  lots  of  butter."  But  very  soon 
he  grew  to  love  the  theatre  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
amusement,  and  was  eager  to  go  whenever  his  parents  could 
find  money  to  take  him.  This  was  far  too  seldom  to  satisfy 
him,  so  he  made  friends  with  the  man  who  distributed  the 
playbills,  and  so  managed  to  get  a  bill  of  each  new  play 
that  was  acted.  He  took  this  bill  home,  sat  down  in  a  corner, 
and  imagined  a  whole  play  for  himself  according  to  the 
title  and  the  characters.  This  he  found  an  even  more  fascinat- 
ing occupation  than  making  clothes  for  his  puppets,  and  very 
soon  he  began  to  think  of  writing  a  play  of  his  own. 

Before  he  could  do  this,  however,  a  great  sorrow  came  to 
him.  His  father,  who  had  been  his  chief  companion  and 
playmate  as  well  as  his  most  loving  guardian,  died.  Poor  little 
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Hans  felt  very  sad  and  lonely.  His  mother  had  to  go  out 
washing  to  earn  money  for  their  daily  bread,  and  he  was 
left  by  himself  for  long  hours  at  a  time.  He  occupied  him- 
self with  his  dolls,  and  his  plays,  and  his  daydreams  j  and 
fortunately  he  found  a  friend  in  a  widow  lady  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood j  she  invited  him  to  her  house  and  read  to  him  the 
poetry  of  her  husband,  who  had  written  songs  that  were 
known  throughout  Denmark.  She  read  also  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  which  enchanted  the  boy.  He  acted  them  with 
his  puppets,  and  delighted  especially  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Hamlet  and  of  Lear.  "The  more  persons  died  in  a  play,"  he 
said,  "the  more  interesting,  I  thought  it." 

These  readings  from  Shakespeare  set  him  to  work  in 
earnest  at  the  play  he  had  planned  some  time  before.  It  was 
about  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  he  put  into  it  speeches  from 
various  books  he  had  read,  especially  from  the  Bible  and  the 
Catechism.  He  read  it  to  all  the  people  in  the  street,  and 
when  one  of  them  made  fun  of  it  he  was  terribly  disap- 
pointed. "It  is  only  because  her  own  son  did  not  write  it," 
said  his  mother,  and  Hans  was  comforted  and  began  another 
play  at  once. 

This  time  the  play  was  to  be  about  a  king  and  a  queen, 
and  the  little  boy  had  an  idea  that  such  exalted  personages 
did  not  speak  in  the  everyday  language  of  ordinary  folks. 
He  asked  several  people  about  it,  but  nobody  in  Odense 
seemed  to  know  very  much  of  kings  and  their  ways.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  they  certainly  spoke  in  a  foreign 
language.  So  Hans  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  book  in  which 
were  German,  French,  and  English  words,  with  their  mean- 
ing in  Danish,  and  he  took  a  word  from  each  language  and 
so  made  up  the  speeches  for  his  king  and  his  queen.  It  was 
a  very  queer  mixture  when  it  was  finished,  but  he  thought 
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it  was  beautiful,  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  he  could  only  find 
an  audience  to  listen  to  it  they  would  like  it  as  much  as 
he  did. 

After  a  time  his  mother  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  his  being 
left  by  himself  so  much,  without  any  regular  occupation, 
and  so  she  sent  him  out  to  work  at  a  factory.  Here  for  a 
time  he  was  a  favourite  because  he  had  a  beautiful  voice  and 
would  sing  to  the  men  while  they  were  at  workj  but  soon 
the  coarse  jesting  and  rough  play  of  the  others  disgusted  and 
frightened  him.  He  begged  his  mother  to  take  him  away, 
and  she  consented  to  his  leaving  the  factory  if  he  would  go 
to  the  charity  school.  So  Hans,  who  was  now  a  tall  boy 
of  twelve,  went  to  the  school,  but  liked  it  little  better  than 
the  factory.  The  other  boys  laughed  at  him,  and  called 
jeeringly  after  him  in  the  street,  "There  runs  the  play- 
wright." By  this  time  nearly  every  one  in  Odense  had  heard 
of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  Many  of  the  most  important 
people  were  interested  in  the  boy  with  his  beautiful  voice, 
and  his  plays  and  his  acting,  and  were  kind  to  himj  but  the 
common  folk  made  fun  of  him,  and  thought  him  half  de- 
mented. 

When  Hans  had  been  at  school  about  a  year  his  mother 
married  again.  The  stepfather  took  little  interest  in  the  boy, 
and  the  mother  decided  that  he  must  go  out  to  work  once 
more.  This  time  she  made  up  her  mind  he  should  be  a  tailor, 
because  he  took  such  delight  in  making  clothes  for  his 
puppets.  Hans  did  not  want  to  be  a  tailor.  He  said  that  he 
was  determined  to  be  an  actor.  A  company  of  actors  from 
the  Theatre  Royal  had  lately  been  playing  at  Odense,  and 
through  his  friendship  with  the  man  who  distributed  the 
playbills,  Hans  had  been  admitted  behind  the  scenes  and  had 
seen  several  of  the  performances.  The  actors,  seeing  his 
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enthusiasm,  had  taken  kindly  notice  of  him,  and  once  or 
twice  they  had  let  him  go  on  the  stage  in  the  part  of  a  page 
or  a  shepherd  boy.  Hans  thought  that  if  he  could  only 
become  an  actor  he  would  be  perfectly  happy,  but  his  mother 
would  not  give  up  her  plan  of  apprenticing  him  to  a  tailor, 
and  he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  in  a 
tailor's  shop  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  great  many  bright 
pieces  to  make  clothes  for  his  dolls. 

Before  he  could  be  apprenticed  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  confirmed,  and  so  he  went  to  enter  his  name  for 
the  classes  of  preparation.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  children 
of  the  superior  families  and  the  grammar  school  pupils  to 
go  to  the  provost  5  the  poorer  children  went  to  the  chaplain. 
Hans,  in  his  dislike  and  fear  of  the  boys  who  had  tormented 
him,  went  to  the  provost,  for  he  thought  the  better-class 
boys  would  be  gentler  in  their  manners.  But  though  they 
did  not  call  after  him  they  received  him  so  coldly  that  he 
was  very  miserable.  No  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  except 
one  kind-hearted  little  girl.  He  was  grateful  for  the  few 
words  she  spoke  to  him,  and  when  one  day  she  gave  him  a 
rose,  he  went  home  nearly  wild  with  joy. 

The  great  day  of  the  confirmation  came  and  Hans'  ex- 
citement rose  high.  He  had  a  new  suit,  made  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  his  father's,  and  a  new  pair  of  boots.  It  was  the  first 
pair  of  boots  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life,  and  he  was  so 
proud  of  them  that  he  was  determined  every  one  should  see 
them.  He  thought  if  he  wore  them  in  the  ordinary  way  they 
would  be  partly  hidden  by  his  trousers:  so  he  pulled  them  up 
over  his  trousers  and  he  strutted  up  the  aisle  of  the  church 
delighted  at  the  creaking  noise  his  new  boots  made — ^which 
must,  he  felt  sure,  draw  every  one's  attention  to  them.  All 
through  the  service  he  thought  of  his  boots,  and  though  he 
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knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  him, 
yet  he  could  not  keep  his  mind  on  the  solemn  service  that 
was  going  on. 

The  confirmation  over  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  man,  and 
he  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  escape  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  being  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  He  had  a  little 
money  saved  from  presents  made  to  him  by  kindly  people 
and  that  helped  to  give  him  courage. 

"Let  me  go  to  Copenhagen,  I  beseech  you,  Mother,"  he 
pleaded,  "let  me  go  and  seek  my  fortune  in  the  finest 
city  in  the  world." 

"What  will  you  do  there?"  asked  his  mother. 

"I  will  become  famous,"  he  replied.  "I  have  read  many 
books  about  remarkable  men  and  what  they  have  done. 
First  of  all,  they  go  through  an  immense  deal  of  adversity, 
and  then  they  become  famous." 

His  mother  would  not  listen.  "You  shall  be  a  tailor,"  she 
saidj  "it  is  better  to  learn  a  good  trade  than  to  go  seeking 
fame.  Stay  at  home  with  me  and  mind  your  work  that  you 
may  earn  money  and  live  comfortably." 

Hans  refused  to  give  up  his  plan.  He  pleaded  and  pleaded 
with  so  many  tears  and  so  much  perseverance  that  at  last  his 
mother  began  to  give  way. 

"I  will  ask  the  wise  woman,"  she  said.  "She  shall  tell 
your  fortune  by  the  cards  and  by  the  grounds  in  your 
coffee-cup." 

The  wise  woman  came,  and  very  solemnly  she  turned 
over  the  cards  and  gazed  into  the  coffee-cup.  Then  she 
looked  toward  the  anxious  mother  and  the  eager,  expectant 
son. 

"Your  son  will  become  a  great  man,"  she  said,  in  deep, 
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impressive  tones,  "and  in  honour  of  him  Odense  will  be  one 
day  illuminated." 

Hans'  mother  burst  into  tears.  She  had  great  faith  in  the 
wise  woman,  and  though  she  still  dreaded  the  thought  of  her 
son  going  so  far  from  her,  she  did  not  forbid  him  to  do  as 
he  wished. 

"Why,  he  is  only  fourteen,"  said  a  neighbour.  "How  can 
you  let  him  go  so  far  away  to  a  great  city  like  Copenhagen 
where  he  knows  nobody?  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  do." 

"Yes,"  replied  Hans'  mother,  "but  he  lets  me  have  no 
peace.  I  have  therefore  given  my  consent,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  go  no  farther  than  Nyborg.  When  he  gets  sight  of 
the  rough  sea  he  will  be  frightened  and  turn  back  again." 

She  packed  up  his  clothes  in  a  small  bundle,  and  she  and 
the  old  grandmother  stood  weeping  at  the  city  gate  when 
Hans  mounted  a  post  carriage  that  was  to  take  him  to 
Nyborg.  The  boy  was  sorry  for  their  grief,  but  soon  forgot 
everything  else  in  the  thought  of  his  journey.  At  Nyborg 
he  took  ship  and  crossed  to  Zealand  j  and  on  landing  there 
he  stepped  behind  a  shed  near  the  shore,  and,  kneeling  down, 
besought  God's  guidance  in  his  adventure. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  night  he  travelled  toward 
Copenhagen  and  reached  it  on  the  morning  of  September 
5,  1 8 19.  He  found  a  small  public  house  where  he  took  a 
lodging,  and  then  made  his  way  toward  the  theatre.  It  was 
here  that  he  hoped  to  make  a  name  and  fortune,  and  he 
walked  round  and  round  it,  dreaming  of  the  time  when  it 
should  be  filled  with  a  rapturous  crowd  eagerly  watching  his 
every  movement  as  he  trod  the  stage.  A  ticket  seller,  seeing 
the  lad  lingering  by  the  door,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  ticket. 
Hans  in  his  innocence,  accepted  eagerly.  The  man  held  out 
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his  hand  for  the  money,  and  when  he  found  that  the  lad 
had  none  to  spend  he  became  very  angry. 

"Get  you  gone!"  he  cried  loudly,  "and  don't  come  here 
playing  such  tricks  on  me." 

Hans  slunk  away  shamefaced  and  sorrowful,  but  his 
courage  rose  again  when  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Madame  Schall,  the  solo  dancer  in  the 
ballet  at  the  Copenhagen  theatre.  The  letter  had  been  given 
to  him  by  an  old  printer  in  Odense,  who  was  in  no  way 
known  to  the  dancer,  but  Hans  had  great  hopes  that  it  would 
procure  him  all  he  wanted.  Next  morning  he  dressed  very 
carefully  in  his  confirmation  suit  and  his  boots — he  wore 
them  under  his  trousers  this  time — and  made  his  way  to  the 
address  that  had  been  given  him.  On  the  doorstep  he  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  God's  blessing  on  what  he  was  about 
to  do,  and  then  he  knocked  at  the  door.  At  first  the  maid 
would  not  let  him  in,  and  when  at  length  she  did  so  the 
dancer  looked  at  him  in  great  amazement.  He  looked  such  a 
strange  figure  and  his  manner  was  so  excited  that  she  could 
not  help  thinking  he  must  be  crazy.  He  gave  her  the  letter, 
but  as  she  had  never  heard  of  the  writer  it  did  not  make 
things  any  better.  He  told  her  he  wished  to  become  an  actor, 
and  offered  to  act  then  and  there  before  her.  He  then  began 
to  dance  and  sing,  with  many  uncouth  gestures : 

Here  below  nor  rank  nor  riches 
Are  exempt  from  pain  and  woe. 

The  lady  was  by  this  time  thoroughly  frightened.  She 
left  the  room  hurriedly,  and  poor,  crestfallen  Hans  was 
obliged  to  take  himself  from  the  house. 

He  next  went  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  "You  are 
too  thin  for  an  actor,"  said  the  manager. 
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"If  you  will  engage  me  with  a  rich  salary  then  I  shall 
soon  get  fat,"  replied  Hans. 

But  the  manager  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
and  next  day,  as  his  money  was  almost  gone,  he  tried  to 
hire  himself  to  a  cabinet-maker.  There,  as  in  the  factory 
at  home,  the  coarse  jests  of  the  other  workers  drove  him 
away.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  read  in  the  paper 
of  an  Italian,  Siboni,  who  was  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  at  Copenhagen.  He  went  at  once  to  him,  and  Siboni 
praised  his  voice  and  agree4,  to  help  him.  A  subscription  was 
raised  among  the  professors  of  music  in  Copenhagen  and 
seventy-six  dollars  collected.  Hans  believed  that  his  fortune 
was  made,  and  wrote  rapturously  to  his  mother.  But  at  the 
end  of  six  months  his  voice  broke  and  Siboni  advised  him  to 
go  back  to  Odense  and  learn  a  trade. 

This  was  the  last  thing  that  Hans  desired  to  do,  and 
obstinately  he  stayed  on  at  Copenhagen,  enduring  all  sorts 
of  hardships.  He  found  a  friend  in  Collin,  the  director  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  had  made  for 
himself  a  small  reputation  as  a  singer  (for  his  voice  had 
come  back),  an  actor,  and  a  writer  of  plays.  His  want  of 
education  stood  in  his  way  in  whatever  he  tried  to  do,  and 
he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  go  to  a  grammar  school  for 
a  course  of  study.  One  of  them  brought  his  case  before  King 
Frederick  the  Sixth  who  granted  him  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  several  years,  and  when  he  was  nearly  nineteen  years  old 
he  went  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Slagelsee,  sitting  side  by 
side  with  little  boys  of  the  lowest  class.  He  was  very  un- 
happy, for  the  master  took  delight  in  turning  all  he  did  to 
ridicule,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  Collin  heard  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  at  once  removed  him.  There  followed  years  of 
struggle  and  hardship.  He  wrote  plays  and  stories  and  poems 
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with  little  success,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  thirty  years 
old  that  he  published  the  first  of  the  Fairy  Tales  that  have 
made  him  famous. 

He  wrote  many  other  things  also — plays  and  novels  and 
poems — and  he  received  many  honours  j  but  perhaps  the 
proudest  day  of  his  life  was  that  on  which  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  native  town,  and  Odense  was  illuminated  to  welcome 
him,  as  the  wise  woman  had  said  that  it  would  be. 
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Chapter  VII 
FANNY  KEMBLE 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NAUGHTY  LITTLE   GIRL 

THERE  was  no  doubt  at  all  in  the  minds  of  her  rela-. 
tions  and  friends  that  Fanny  was  really  a  very  naughty 
little  girl.  The  only  thing  that  puzzled  them  was  that  they 
found  themselves  so  often  laughing  at  and  petting  her  in- 
stead of  frowning  and  looking  properly  severe.  The  child 
was  so  funny  in  her  naughtiness  and  showed  such  a  cheerful 
disregard  of  punishments,  treating  them  as  immense  and 
highly  enjoyable  jokes.  Mrs.  Kemble  did  her  best  to  keep 
her  small  daughter  in  order  and  racked  her  brain  to  think 
of  penalties  that  would  have  a  good  effect.  One  day  she 
fastened  a  fool's  cap  on  the  small  head,  with  solemn  words 
as  to  the  shame  a  child  should  feel  at  having  deserved  such 
an  indignity  j  but  Fanny,  as  soon  as  she  was  released,  danced 
down  the  carriage  drive  to  meet  the  postman,  demanding 
gleefully  if  he  did  not  admire  her  helmet.  Then  she  climbed 
upon  a  bank  that  overlooked  the  road,  and  called  the  at- 
tention of  each  passerby  to  her  decoration,  until  Mrs. 
Kemble,  noticing  from  a  window  that  a  small  crowd  had 
collected,  rushed  out  and  snatched  the  child  from  her 
eminence. 

Another  time  Fanny  was  given  bread  and  water  in  place 
of  her  usual  appetizing  dinner,  and  she  partook  of  it  with 
the  greatest  relish,  remarking  cheerfully,  "Now  I  am  like 
those  poor  dear  French  prisoners  that  everybody  pities  so." 
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In  despair  at  the  failure  of  her  own  efforts  Mrs.  Kemble 
appealed  to  Fanny's  aunt,  who  lived  next  door.  This  was 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the  great  tragic  actress,  whose  noble  presence 
and  deep,  wonderful  voice  overawed  every  one  who  saw  her, 
so  that  it  is  recorded  that  a  shopman,  serving  her  with  calico, 
burst  into  tears  when  she  inquired  in  her  soul-stirring  tones, 
"Will  it  wash?"  Fanny  was  brought  into  this  awful  presence 
and  lifted  upon  the  great  lady's  knee,  and  a  solemn  reproof 
was  begun,  in  the  midst  of  which,  "What  beautiful  eyes  you 
have!"  piped  out  the  child,  smiling  happily  up  into  the  stern 
face.  It  was  too  much.  Mrs.  Siddons,  smothering  a  laugh,  put 
the  child  down,  and  Fanny  trotted  gaily  ofiF,  planning  yet 
another  piece  of  delightful  mischief. 

It  was  the  same  with  every  visitor  who  came  to  the  house, 
and  a  great  many  came,  for  Fanny's  father  was  a  well- 
known  actor  and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Nobody  could 
resist  the  child's  merry  laugh  and  funny,  independent  ways, 
and  Miss  Fanny  received  a  good  deal  more  notice  than  was 
likely  to  be  good  for  her.  Her  father's  visitors  loved  to  draw 
her  out  and  make  her  show  off  her  little  accomplishments. 
When  she  was  a  tiny  girl  one  of  them,  Charles  Young,  taught 
her  some  of  the  dialogue  from  Macbeth;  and  when,  with 
some  difficulty,  she  managed  to  fold  her  fat  little  arms  across 
her  chest  and  shrilled  out,  "My  handth  are  of  oo  tolour," 
the  audience  applauded  rapturously. 

When  she  was  five  years  old  her  mother  decided  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  with  Fanny  was  to  send  her  to  board- 
ing-school, and  she  was  sent  off  to  a  very  fashionable  estab- 
lishment at  Bath.  Here  every  one  was  very  kind  to  her  and 
she  had  an  excellent  time,  though  she  had  to  submit  to  a 
somewhat  stricter  discipline  than  at  home.  At  the  end  of  a 
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year  she  came  back  quite  unsubdued  and  ready  to  enjoy  any- 
thing that  came  in  her  way. 

While  she  was  at  home  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  returned  for  one  night  to  act  at  Mr.  Kemble's 
benefit.  Fanny  begged  hard  to  be  taken  to  see  her,  and  her 
father,  who  hated  to  deny  his  little  daughter  anything, 
took  her  to  the  theatre  and  showed  her  the  immense  crowd 
waiting  outside  ready  to  take  every  available  seat  as  soon  as 
the  doors  were  opened.  Fanny  still  persisted,  and  somehow 
she  was  smuggled  inj  and  she  never  forgot  the  majestic 
black-robed  figure  and  the  almost  terrifying  roar  that  greeted 
its  appearance. 

A  year  later  she  was  sent  to  school  again,  this  time  to 
Boulogne.  The  headmistress,  Mme.  Faudier,  did  not  manage 
to  impress  her  unruly  pupil  with  the  awe  that  would  keep 
her  in  subjection,  and  Fanny  became  the  plague  of  the 
authorities  and  the  delight  of  her  fellow-pupils.  For  some 
worse  piece  of  mischief  than  usual  she  was  once  shut  up  in  a 
garret — where,  finding  a  ladder  and  a  trap-door,  she 
mounted  to  the  roof  and  began  an  enjoyable  promenade 
round  the  stone  coping  that  bordered  it.  Soon  agitated  pas- 
sers-by were  knocking  violently  at  Mme.  Faudier's  door 
eager  to  tell  her  that  one  of  her  defnoiselles  was  taking  a 
walk  on  the  roof. 

"Ahy  ce  ne  feut  etre  que  cette  diable  Kembley*  moaned 
the  harassed  and  alarmed  governess.  Fanny  was  commanded 
to  come  down  at  once,  which  she  did  with  the  greatest 
amiability}  and  she  was  hurried  from  the  top  of  the  house 
to  its  foundations  and  shut  up  in  the  cellar.  Then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  All  her  gay  recklessness  vanished  and  terror 
took  hold  of  her.  She  lay  down  on  the  top  of  the  steps  close 
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to  the  only  ray  of  light  that  showed  faintly  under  the  doorj 
and  visions  of  dark  abysses  opening  beneath  her  and  horrid 
shapes  emerging  from  the  blackness  of  distant  corners  almost 
— but  not  quite — made  her  scream  aloud  for  mercy.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  after  this  punishment  she  became  a  model 
pupil,  but  she  certainly  never  incurred  it  again.  She  left  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  making  a  triumphant  exit  after  the  annual 
grand  prize-giving,  at  which  she,  the  youngest  child  in  the 
school,  had  been  called  up  time  after  time  to  receive  prizes 
which  she  had  earned  by  her  talents  and  her  quick  intelli- 
gence. 

Once  more  she  came  home,  and  this  time  found  her 
family  settled  in  what  was  then  the  country  district  of  Craven 
Hill,  Bayswater,  with  a  flat  in  town  for  the  convenience  of 
her  father.  Here  she  began  to  learn  music  from  her  Aunt 
Dall,  who  lived  with  them,  and  here  she  and  her  brothers 
and  her  younger  sister  set  up  a  toy  theatre.  They  were  very 
proud  of  this  theatre,  which  had  real  blue  silk  curtains  and 
real  footlights.  There  were  shops  in  those  days  which  kept  a 
selection  of  plays  suitable  for  acting  in  such  theatres,  and 
with  each  was  sold  a  sheet  of  the  characters  required,  ready 
to  be  cut  out  and  take  their  places  in  the  performance.  The 
little  Kembles  had  "The  Miller  and  His  Men,"  "The  Gipsy 
Curse,"  "Bluebeard,"  "Guy  Mannering,"  "Amoroso,  King 
of  Little  Britain,"  and  others,  and  they  gave  performances 
before  audiences  of  friends  and  relations  with  much  success. 
Their  greatest  triumph  was  when  one  of  the  boys  mixed 
brimstone  and  resin  and  salt  in  a  cup  and  blew  up  the  mill  in 
"The  Miller  and  His  Men"  with  a  most  realistic  explosion. 

It  was  a  happy  life,  but  it  was  not  without  its  storms. 
One  day,  when  their  father  and  mother  were  staying  at  the 
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London  flat,  Fanny  and  her  sister  set  out  for  a  walk  with 
Aunt  Dall.  Before  they  had  gone  far  Fanny  made  an  im- 
pertinent reply  to  something  her  aunt  said  to  her,  and  was 
told  to  go  back  home  and  remain  indoors  as  a  punishment  j 
the  other  two  went  on. 

Fanny  stood  still  in  a  fury  of  rage  and  resentment,  her 
usual  good  temper  had  deserted  her,  and  she  felt  that  she 
must  do  something  to  avenge  herself  on  the  person  who  had 
put  this  indignity  upon  her.  At  first  she  thought  she  would 
throw  herself  into  the  pond  and  so  bring  undying  remorse  to 
her  offending  auntj  but  it  was  so  green  and  slimy,  and  there 
were  so  many  frogs  bobbing  their  heads  up  and  down  upon 
its  surface,  that  she  decided  to  find  some  less  unpleasant 
method  of  revenge.  She  would  run  away.  She  would  walk  to 
London,  which  was  only  five  miles  off,  and  get  employment 
at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  her  aunt  would  suffer  agonies 
of  conscience  in  the  belief  that  she  had  driven  her  innocent 
niece  to  her  death. 

Much  elated  at  the  thought  of  the  commotion  she  was 
about  to  cause  Fanny  set  off.  But  the  day  was  hot,  and 
before  she  had  walked  half  the  way  she  grew  very  tired  and 
hungry  and  thirsty.  She  looked  around  her.  Open  fields  lay 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  a  few  cottages  here  and  there. 
Fanny  knew  that  in  one  of  these  cottages  lived  a  woman 
who  was  sometimes  employed  to  do  needlework  for  the 
Kemble  family.  The  children  had  visited  her  and  knew  her 
well.  Fanny  decided  to  take  a  rest  in  Mrs.  Taylor's  cottage. 

When  she  walked  in,  all  alone,  dusty  and  hot  and  tired, 
Mrs.  Taylor  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Fanny  explained 
that  she  had  run  away  from  home  and  was  going  on  to 
London  to  be  an  actress.  She  had  only  come  in  for  a  drink 
of  water  and  a  few  minutes'  rest.  The  woman,  very  wisely, 
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did  not  attempt  to  reason  with  the  weary  child,  but  per- 
suaded her  to  lie  down  for  a  little  while  in  the  adjoining 
room.  Fanny  was  so  tired  that  she  was  glad  to  yield,  and  she 
lay  down,  promising  herself  that  she  would  only  stay  for  a 
few  minutes }  but  before  the  few  minutes  had  passed  she  was 
asleep. 

She  woke  with  a  start,  and  before  she  had  realized  where 
she  was  she  heard  Aunt  DalPs  voice  in  the  next  room,  asking 
the  woman  of  the  house  if  she  had  seen  the  runaway.  Fanny 
looked  round  for  some  way  of  escape,  but  there  was  none. 
Her  aunt  was  at  the  door,  more  disturbed  and  angry  than  her 
niece  had  ever  seen  her.  She  would  listen  to  no  explanations, 
but  bade  Fanny  come  back  with  her  at  oncej  and  the  ad- 
venture which  was  to  have  been  so  thrilling  ended  with  an 
ignominious  return  and  an  immediate  retirement  to  bed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemble,  when  they  heard  of  this  escapade, 
decided  that  it  must  be  very  severely  dealt  with.  Fanny  was 
condemned  to  a  week's  imprisonment  with  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water.  As  soon  as  she  got  up  in  the  morning  she  was 
taken  to  a  tool-house  in  the  garden  and  there  shut  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  It  was  very  dull,  and  she  hated  it  from  the 
bottom  of  her  soul  j  but  she  showed  her  impenitence  by  sing- 
ing loudly  and  gaily  whenever  she  heard  footsteps  near  her 
prison. 

It  was  perhaps  this  incident  which  made  her  father  and 
mother  decide  to  send  her  to  school  once  more.  They  chose 
an  excellent  establishment  in  Paris  kept  by  a  Miss  Rowden, 
who  had  previously  had  a  school  in  Hans  Place,  London. 
The  pupils  were  nearly  all  English  and  the  discipline  was 
extremely  strict.  The  girls  went  to  church  two  or  three  times 
on  Sundays,  and  when  they  came  home  they  had  to  write  out 
what  they  could  remember  of  the  sermon  and  read  it  aloud 
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at  the  devotional  meeting  in  the  evening,  or  they  might,  if 
they  preferred,  choose  a  text  and  write  a  sermon  of  their 
own.  Some  of  the  girls  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  either 
of  these  things,  so  Fanny,  who  had  a  gift  of  fluent  com- 
position, used  to  write  two  or  three  discourses  and  give  them 
to  her  less  talented  schoolfellows.  At  mealtimes  a  serious 
book  was  read  aloud,  usually  the  Universal  History  by  Abbe 
Millot,  "of  blessed,  boring  memory,"  as  Fanny  flippantly 
remarked.  No  story  book  or  poetry  books  were  allowed,  and 
at  last  Fanny,  who  at  home  had  read  and  loved  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  knew  Marmion  and  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  by  heart,  undertook  to  write  out  these  two 
poems  lest  she  should  forget  and  so  lose  themj  and  she 
carried  out  her  task. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  watchfulness  of  her  teachers 
it  was  at  school  that  Fanny  made  acquaintance  with  the 
poems  of  Byron,  which  it  was  then  considered  shocking  for 
well-brought-up  young  ladies  to  read.  She  was  invited,  one 
evening,  as  a  reward  for  an  unusually  good  conduct  record 
the  previous  week,  to  take  tea  with  the  parlour-boarders  in 
Miss  Rowden's  drawing-room.  She  found  this  honour  ter- 
ribly boring,  and  was  nearly  asleep  when  one  of  the  boarders 
held  before  her  an  open  book,  and  she  read  the  words: 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard. 

The  volume  was  quickly  withdrawn  and  hidden  from  Miss 
Rowden's  searching  eyes,  but  the  lines  had  captivated 
Fanny's  fancy,  and  she  would  not  rest  until  the  owner  of 
the  book  had  been  induced  to  lend  it  to  her,  under  many 
solemn  vows  of  secrecy.  Fanny  successfully  smuggled  it  up 
to  bed  with  her  without  having  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
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a  word  of  it.  She  confided  in  the  girl  who  slept  in  the  next 
bed  that  a  volume  of  Byron's  poems  was  reposing  under  her 
pillow,  and  the  girl  was  horrified.  Whether  she  was  afraid  of 
a  possible  discovery  and  Miss  Rowden's  wrath,  or  whether 
she  really  believed  it  to  be  a  wicked  and  diabolical  volume 
that  would  work  some  mysterious  evil  in  the  dead  of  night, 
is  not  quite  clear  j  but  at  last  in  response  to  her  whispered 
entreaties  Fanny  got  up  and  slipped  the  book  inside  the  cover- 
ing of  a  straw  palliasse  of  an  empty  bed,  where,  presumably, 
it  could  do  no  harm  to  any  one.  Next  morning  she  told  the 
parlour-boarder  what  had  happened,  and  the  young  lady 
found  an  opportunity  of  recovering  her  book,  and  that,  for 
the  time  being,  was  the  end  of  Fanny  Kemble's  study  of 
Byron's  poems. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  school  for  plays  to  be  performed 
by  the  pupils  on  certain  notable  occasions,  and  a  little  while 
before  she  left  Fanny  took  part  in  a  performance  of 
Andrornaque.  For  a  schoolgirl  her  acting  was  wonderful  and 
she  was  loudly  applauded — too  loudly,  in  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Rowden,  who  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  her  next 
day,  "Ah,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  your  parents  need  ever 
anticipate  your  going  on  the  stage.  You  would  make  but  a 
poor  actress."  Fanny,  with  her  quick  intelligence  at  once 
understood  that  the  schoolmistress  had  been  impressed  by 
her  performance  but  was  speaking  of  it  in  this  slighting  fash- 
ion because  she  feared  the  girl's  success  might  induce  her  to 
think  seriously  of  becoming  an  actress — a  profession  of  which 
she  strongly  disapproved.  Fanny  laughed  to  herself  as  she 
thought  how  unnecessary  such  fears  were.  Though  nearly  all 
her  family  were  on  the  stage,  and  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  theatre,  and  though  she  felt 
she  had  dramatic  talent,  she  had  never  had  the  smallest 
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desire  to  become  an  actress.  The  idea  was  distasteful  to  her. 
Miss  Rowden  might  rest  content. 

Yet  not  many  years  had  passed  before  Fanny  had  become 
a  famous  actress:  and  this  unexpected  thing  had  come  about 
not  through  any  change  in  her  inclinations,  but  through  her 
desire  to  do  her  duty  in  the  way  that  seemed  marked  out  for 
her.  Her  family  had  fallen  on  evil  days:  her  father  and 
mother  were  bowed  down  by  endless  and  painful  worries 
about  money  J  there  were  no  funds  to  start  her  brothers  in 
life  or  to  give  her  sister  the  education  she  ought  to  have. 
So  Fanny  shouldered  the  family  burdens.  And,  as  in  her 
rebellious  girlhood  she  had  turned  instinctively  to  the  stage 
when  she  had  wished  to  leave  the  shelter  of  home,  so  she 
turned  to  it  now.  Its  publicity  was  painful  to  her,  and  train- 
ing for  her  parts  a  heavy  drudgery.  But  she  did  it  with  her 
old  cheerfulness,  and  the  unruly,  troublesome  girl  became 
one  of  the  most  famous  figures  on  the  English  stage. 


Chapter  VIII 
FREDERICK  CHOPIN 

THE  WONDER-CHILD  OF  WARSAW 

EVERY  one  knows  the  story  o£  the  princess  to  whose 
christening  there  came  all  the  good  fairies  with  their 
gifts  and  one  spiteful  fairy  who  had  not  been  invited,  and 
who  tried  to  bring  all  these  good  gifts  to  naught.  Frederick 
Chopin's  parents  must  have  been  wiser  than  those  of  the 
princess  and  have  taken  care  to  send  out  their  invitations  to 
every  member  of  the  fairy  band,  for  gifts  were  poured  upon 
the  child  in  showers,  and  there  was  not  a  single  evil  one 
among  them.  One  fairy  gave  him  beauty,  so  that  he  grew 
up  with  a  lovely,  appealing  face  and  great  dark  eyes  that 
could  shine  like  stars  and  a  mass  of  black  wavy  hair.  An- 
other gave  him  charm  so  that  all  who  saw  him  fell  under  his 
spell.  Others  gave  him  a  kind  father  and  mother  who 
cherished  him  as  their  greatest  treasure,  a  happy  home  in  a 
beautiful  old  city,  and  three  adoring  sisters.  The  fairy  whose 
gift  was  health  was  less  open-handed  than  the  others  and 
made  him  frail  and  delicate  instead  of  sturdy  and  strong j 
but  she  took  care  that  there  should  be  nothing  really  the 
matter  with  him,  and  nothing  to  prevent  him  growing  up 
into  a  healthy,  active  man.  His  temper,  which  another  fairy 
gave  him,  was  sweet  and  yielding  rather  than  brave  and 
determined  j  yet  this,  too,  gave  grace  to  his  boyhood,  and 
might  well  strengthen  as  the  years  went  by.  Last  of  all  there 

came  a  bright  and  lovely  being  whose  dazzling  presence  was 
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seen  but  rarely  at  a  mortal  christening.  She  brought  a  gift 
such  as  she  bestowed  only  upon  one  out  of  many  thousands 
born  into  the  world,  but  she  gave  it  in  a  rich  and  glorious 
form  to  this  little  Polish  babyj  and  the  gift  was  Genius. 

It  was  small  marvel,  then,  that  with  all  these  gifts  Fred- 
erick Chopin  before  he  was  nine  years  old  became  known 
in  the  circle  of  his  father's  friends  as  "The  Wonder-Child 
of  Warsaw."  There  had  been  no  one  like  him,  they  said, 
since  Wolfgang  Mozart,  "The  Little  Sorcerer,"  had  en- 
chanted all  Europe  with  his  playing.  And  so  when  it  was 
announced  that  Frederick  was  to  play  at  a  concert  in  the 
great  hall  of  Warsaw  there  was  a  stir  of  curiosity  and  interest 
among  the  many  people  who  had  heard  of  but  had  not  seen 
him,  and  they  resolved  that  they  would  go  to  the  concert 
and  find  out  if  this  boy  were  really  as  wonderful  as  he  was 
said  to  be. 

Most  of  them  would  probably  have  gone  even  if  there 
had  been  no  child-marvel  to  be  heard,  for  this  concert  was 
given  to  help  the  poor  of  Warsaw,  who  were  suffering 
terribly  because  of  the  bitter  winter,  which  was  more  severe 
than  any  Poland  had  known  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  give  it  their  support  j  and  so 
when  the  evening  came  the  concert  hall  was  crowded.  The 
noblest  and  the  richest  people  in  Warsaw  were  there,  and  so 
were  the  merchants  and  the  ordinary  citizens.  The  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  sat  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  all  about 
him  were  lords  and  ladies  in  dazzling  array. 

When  the  time  came  for  Frederick  Chopin  to  play,  all  the 
people  looked  expectantly  at  the  door  through  which  he 
would  pass  to  the  platform,  and  there  entered  a  small, 
delicate-looking  boy,  with  such  a  beautiful  face  and  such 
bright,  starry  eyes  that  the  ladies  exclaimed  and  a  little  stir 
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went  round  all  the  great  audience.  He  wore  a  fine  velvet 
suit  and  a  splendid  lace  collar,  and  he  walked  with  the  air  of 
a  young  prince. 

"Why,  he  is  quite  a  baby!"  whispered  one  lady  to  an- 
other. "They  say  he  is  nine  years  old,  but  he  looks  scarcely 
more  than  six.  And  what  a  lovely  face ! " 

"He  is  not  in  the  least  frightened,"  said  an  old  general 
approvingly.  "See  how  he  holds  up  his  head.  He  is  a  fine 
little  fellow,  though  he  is  so  small." 

"He  is  well  enough  to  look  at,"  grumbled  a  rather  testy, 
music-loving  nobleman,  "but  I  did  not  come  here  just  to 
see  a  pretty  baby.  What  can  the  directors  have  been  thinking 
about  to  expect  us  to  pay  to  hear  a  dressed-up  mannikin  play 
his  exercises?  And  the  child  walks  on  as  though  there  were 
nothing  he  could  not  do." 

If  they  had  only  known,  it  was  the  fine  velvet  suit  that 
was  giving  the  little  boy  such  confidence  and  making  him 
walk  so  proudly.  He  had  played  many  times  before  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  though  his  audience  was  larger  than 
any  he  had  seen,  it  did  not  seem  to  him  so  very  wonderful. 
But  he  had  never  before  worn  a  suit  half  as  fine  as  this  one. 
He  felt  sure  that  every  one  was  admiring  it  and  thinking 
how  lucky  he  was  to  have  such  splendid  clothes. 

He  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  a  few  bars,  just  a 
little  hesitatingly,  as  if  he  were  not  quite  sure  how  this 
strange  piano  would  answer  to  his  tbuch.  But  its  voice  was 
the  same  voice  as  that  of  his  loved,  familiar  piano  at  home, 
and  he  went  happily  on.  Through  the  great  hall  floated  such 
sounds  as  made  the  music-lovers  in  the  audience — ^and  they 
were  many — sit  still  and  breathless,  fearing  to  lose  a  notej 
and  even  those  who  knew  or  cared  little  about  the  art  were 
enchanted.  Marvellous!  Incredible!  That  a  small  boy  should 
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do  this  thing!  Should  lay  his  fragile  fingers  on  the  keys  and 
draw  out  this  full,  rich,  soul-stirring  music! 

When  he  stopped  the  spell  was  broken  j  the  entranced 
audience  drew  breath,  then  applauded  loudly.  The  "Bravo! 
Bravo!"  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  was  very  slow  to  praise 
any  one,  boomed  outj  ladies  clapped  their  white  hands;  there 
were  cries  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  face  of  the  testy 
nobleman  shone  with  delight,  as  he  cried: 

"He  is  a  marvel  j  he  is  indeed  the  Wonder-Child  of 
Poland.  Let  him  play  again!" 

"Let  him  play  again,"  called  many  other  voices  5  and  the 
applause  went  on  until  Frederick,  his  eyes  brighter  than 
ever,  his  delicate  cheeks  flushed,  walked  once  more  across 
the  platform,  and  began  to  play  again.  What  a  delightful 
audience,  he  thought.  How  kind  these  people  were!  And 
how  delighted  his  mother  would  be  to  hear  that  his  suit  had 
been  so  much  admired. 

He  got  up  from  the  piano  and  smiled  at  the  great  as- 
sembly that  was  applauding  with  all  its  might,  then  hurried 
off,  eager  to  tell  his  mother  how  well  the  evening  had  gone. 
Ladies  crowded  round  him,  and  he  smiled  again  5  they 
praised  his  eyes  and  his  beautiful  silky  hair,  and  said  his 
manners  were  as  charming  as  his  playing.  But  they  said 
nothing  about  his  velvet  and  his  lace,  which  was  disappoint- 
ing, though  it  did  not  shake  his  belief  that  these  were  his 
chief  attractions;  so  that  when  he  got  home  and  his  mother 
said  tenderly,  "Well,  my  little  son,  which  piece  that  you 
played  did  the  audience  like  best?"  he  answered,  "Oh, 
Mamma,  every  one  was  looking  at  my  collar." 

After  this  little  Frederick  became  very  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  invited  to  all  sorts  of  great 
houses  and  petted  by  all  sorts  of  great  people.  He  enjoyed  it 
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all.  He  loved  the  luxury  and  the  beauty,  the  soft  voices  and 
gentle  manners,  the  leisured,  pleasant  lives  these  people  led. 
It  was  splendid  to  see  famous  and  learned  people  sit  en- 
tranced while  he  played  to  them  and  to  be  told  by  beautiful 
ladies  that  his  music  was  divine.  He  loved  to  feel  that  he 
could  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  that  was  shown 
him  and  the  gifts  that  were  given  him,  and  he  played  as  long 
and  as  often  as  these  delightful  people  wished.  But  he  was 
always  glad  to  come  home  to  the  plain,  comfortable  house  in 
Warsaw  and  work  really  hard  at  his  music  with  the  master 
who  had  taught  him  ever  since  he  began  to  play,  and  who 
understood  him  so  well. 

His  father  was  a  teacher,  and  a  number  of  pupils  came 
to  the  house,  and  sometimes  they  were  very  noisy  over  their 
work.  Then  Frederick  would  go  in  and  play  to  them,  and 
soon  the  disorder  would  cease  and  the  whole  room  fall  silent. 
Once,  when  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  they  made  a 
dreadful  uproar,  and  he  determined  to  see  how  far  his  power 
over  them  would  go,  if  he  really  exerted  himself.  So  he 
went  softly  in,  turned  out  the  lights  and  sat  down  at  the 
piano.  Then  he  began  to  tell  a  story  by  means  of  his  playing, 
and  the  story  that  he  told  was  this: 

There  was  once  a  band  of  robbers  who  came  stealing 
toward  a  house  and  mounted  ladders  to  enter  it.  But  there 
came  a  loud  crash  from  within,  and  they  were  frightened 
and  ran  away.  They  fled  to  a  deep,  dark  wood,  and  then, 
tired  out,  they  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

Softer  and  softer  grew  the  music,  sweet,  dreamy,  lulling 
notes  fading  into  the  darkness.  At  length  it  stopped,  and 
Frederick  stole  from  the  room,  leaving  the  pupils  all  fast 
asleep.  He  went  with  great  glee  to  tell  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and  they  crept  back  with  him  and  suddenly  turned  up  the 
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lights  j  and  the  abashed  pupils  woke  to  see  their  master's 
family  standing  with  smiling  faces  by  the  door  and  to  hear 
Frederick's  burst  of  delighted  laughter. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  Frederick  was  the  one 
laughed  at,  and  not  the  one  who  laughed.  One  day  he  was 
playing  the  organ  in  church  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass, 
and  after  the  Oremus  he  began,  as  usual,  to  play  a  short 
passage,  improvising  as  he  went  along.  The  theme  struck 
his  fancy  and  he  played  on  while  the  priest  waited  j  the 
choristers  and  the  band  listened  entranced.  Still  he  went  on 
until  they  left  their  seats  and  crowded  round  himj  but  he 
noticed  nothing,  and  might  have  continued  for  hours  had  not 
a  furious  sacristan  rushed  in  with  a  message  from  the  priest. 
Then,  with  a  shock,  Frederick  realised  what  he  had  done. 

Sometimes  when  the  fit  was  on  him  he  would  get  up  in 
the  night  and  play  and  play  until  he  was  tired.  The  servants 
at  the  houses  where  he  visited  grew  accustomed  to  this  pro- 
ceeding and  looked  on  him  with  great  pity.  "Poor  young 
gentleman,"  they  would  say,  "his  mind  is  affected." 

While  he  was  still  a  young  man  he  left  Warsaw  and  went 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris,  and  there  he  worked  hard  and 
composed  the  wonderful  music  he  has  left  to  the  world. 
He  never  came  back  to  Poland,  but  he  always  loved  his 
native  land  and  thought  of  it  with  longing;  and  when  he 
died  his  heart  was  taken  back  to  Warsaw,  where  it  is  kept 
as  one  of  the  city's  greatest  treasures  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 


Chapter  IX 
CHARLES  DICKENS 

LAUGHTER  AND  TEARS 

ON  a  dismal,  rainy  morning  in  March  a  little  nine-year- 
old  boy  sat  in  the  stage  coach  Commodore^  travelling 
from  Chatham  to  London,  and  thought  unhappily  of  the 
joys  he  was  leaving  behind  him.  He  thought  of  the  pleasant 
meadow  where  he  had  played  under  the  hawthorn  trees 
among  the  buttercups  and  daisies,  and  in  hay-making  time 
had  built  robbers'  castles  of  the  fragrant  hayj  of  the  school 
in  Clover  Lanej  of  the  plays — some  of  them  written  by 
himself — ^which  he  and  his  cousin  had  acted  j  of  the  eve- 
ning parties  where  he  had  stood  upon  the  table  and  sung 
comic  songs  3  of  the  Medway  with  its  ships,  the  gay  regi- 
ments coming  on  parade,  the  bands  playing — ^all  the  small 
military  shows  to  be  seen  nearly  every  day  of  the  year  at 
Chatham. 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  saw  himself  in  the  long  summer 
evenings  sitting  on  the  bed  in  his  own  room  and  looking 
out  on  the  boys  at  play.  He  could  not  play  cricket  and 
such  games  himself,  for  he  was  a  delicate  child,  and  when  he 
ran  about  a  great  deal  he  was  likely  to  have  a  painful  attack 
of  illness.  But  he  loved  watching  the  others  while  he  sat 
with  a  book  in  his  hand — usually  one  taken  from  a  small 
store  belonging  to  his  father — Roderick  Random^  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Don  Quixote,  and  others.  Most  of  these  books,  he 

knew,  were  in  one  of  the  boxes  that  were  going  up  to  Lon- 
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don  J  but  in  his  deep  unhappiness  he  could  scarcely  believe 
that  any  of  the  pleasant  old  things  were  coming  into  his  new 
life.  The  friends  he  had  found  in  books  would  be  left  be- 
hind at  Chatham  as  his  other  friends  had  been  left  behind. 

Suddenly  he  found  that  his  eyes  under  their  closed  lids 
were  wet.  He  gave  a  loud  sniff  and  used  his  pocket-handker- 
chief vigorously. 

"I  think  I  have  caught  a  cold,"  he  explained  to  his  sister 
Fanny,  who  was  two  years  older  than  he  wasj  "this  coach 
is  so  damp,  and  there's  all  this  mouldy  straw  lying  about." 
He  tried  to  give  it  a,  jaunty  kick,  but  found  his  legs  too  short 
for  the  purpose. 

Fanny  herself  was  feeling  a  little  depressed.  But  she  had 
a  fair  prospect  in  front  of  her — it  was  probable  she  would 
soon  be  elected  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music — 
so  she  felt  more  inclined  to  look  forward  than  to  look  back. 
She  tried  to  cheer  her  brother  by  reminding  him  how  many 
of  his  favourite  heroes  had  come  to  London  to  seek  their 
fortunes.  By  and  by  his  father  joined  in.  He  had  long  felt, 
Mr.  Dickens  said,  that  Chatham  was  no  place  for  a  man  of 
his  ability.  He  needed  a  wider  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents;  and  he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  do  great 
things  in  London,  so  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  his 
family  was  placed  in  the  high  position  to  which  he  felt  it  was 
entitled. 

Charles  was  much  comforted  by  this  conversation  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  journey  far  more  happily  in  making 
pictures  of  the  elegant  mansion  they  were  soon  to  occupy,  and 
of  his  own  triumphant  career  at  the  public  school  to  which 
he  would  forthwith  be  sent. 

A  few  months  later  he  found  himself  established  in  a 
miserable  little  house  in  Camden  Town,  one  of  the  poorest 
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of  the  London  suburbs.  Fanny  had  gone  away  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  but  the  rest  of  them — his  father,  his 
mother,  himself,  two  small  sisters,  two  small  brothers,  and 
a  new  baby — lived  very  poorly  and  uncomfortably  in  their 
squalid  surroundings.  There  had  been  money  dijSlculties, 
Charles  understood.  His  father  owed  a  good  deal  that  he 
could  not  pay,  and  his  creditors  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Dickens,  behaving  in  a  manner  which  gave  him  no  op- 
portunity to  exercise  those  great  talents  which  should  bring 
prosperity  to  his  family. 

Charles  was  not  sent  to  a  public  school.  He  was  not  sent 
to  school  at  all,  but  stayed  at  home  cleaning  the  boots  and 
the  knives,  running  the  errands,  and  helping  to  look  after  the 
baby.  His  clothes  grew  shabby  and  no  new  ones  were  bought. 
He  had  no  playfellows  except  the  rough  and  dirty  boys  of 
the  street,  from  whom  he  shrank,  though  he  watched  them 
with  fascinated  interest. 

The  only  pleasures  he  had  were  the  walks  he  took  with 
his  father  through  the  city.  He  liked  to  go  to  the  crowded, 
busiest,  noisiest  parts;  Covent  Garden  was  a  favourite  place, 
and  so  was  St.  Giles.  He  grew  to  know  London,  especially 
the  poorer  neighbourhoods,  as  few  children  of  his  age  have 
known  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  were  neither  of  them  nearly  as 
much  cast  down  by  their  misfortunes  as  was  their  son.  They 
felt  sure  that  very  soon  something  would  happen  that  would 
make  them  quite  comfortable  again.  Mr.  Dickens  was  always 
coming  home  in  the  highest  spirits  to  tell  how  a  friend  had 
promised  him  an  excellent  post,  or  how  he  had  embarked  on 
some  venture  which  would  certainly  lead  him  to  fortune  j  and 
although  one  project  after  another  failed,  he  remained  as 
hopeful  as  ever.  Then  Mrs.  Dickens  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
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The  time  had  come,  she  said,  for  her  to  do  something.  She 
would  open  a  school.  So  they  removed  to  a  house  in  Gower 
Street,  and  a  large  brass  plate  with  "Mrs.  Dickens'  Establish- 
ment" upon  it  was  fixed  to  the  door.  Circulars  were  printed, 
and  Charles  left  one  at  each  of  the  houses  in  the  streets 
round  about.  But  nobody  came  to  the  school  or  made  any 
inquiries  about  itj  and  Mrs.  Dickens  on  her  part  made  no 
preparations  to  receive  pupils  if  they  did  come.  So  that 
project  passed  like  the  rest. 

Money  grew  scarcer  and  scarcer.  They  were  in  debt  to  all 
the  tradespeople,  and  at  length  the  butcher  and  baker  and 
the  rest  refused  to  supply  goods  on  credit  any  longer.  Then 
came  a  dreadful  day  when  Mr.  Dickens  was  arrested  for 
debt.  There  was  a  heart-rending  scene  in  the  dismal,  poverty- 
stricken  house.  The  whole  family  wept  with  fright  and 
misery,  and  Charles  felt  that  his  heart  was  broken.  "The  sun 
is  set  upon  me  for  ever,"  declared  Mr.  Dickens  dramatically 
to  his  grief-stricken  family,  as  he  left  the  house,  and  his  son 
fully  believed  him. 

Charles  went  to  see  his  father  that  evening  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  Prison.  He  had  a  miserable  little  room  which  he 
shared  with  another  debtor,  and  he  cried  bitterly  as  he  talked 
to  his  son.  "Take  warning  by  your  unhappy  father,"  he  said, 
"and  never  live  beyond  your  income.  If  a  man's  income  Is 
twenty  pounds  a  year  and  he  spends  nineteen  pounds  nineteen 
and  six  all  will  be  wellj  but  if  he  spends  twenty  pounds  one 
shilling  nothing  but  misery  awaits  him."  Charles  listened, 
and  pitied  his  father  from  the  bottom  of  his  tender,  childish 
heart  5  and  was  surprised  later  to  find  him  grow  quite  cheer- 
ful over  the  loin  of  mutton  sent  In  for  his  dinner,  and  to  hear 
him  talk  in  his  old  way  of  the  great  things  he  would  do 
when  the  present  small  difficulty  was  overcome. 
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The  weeks  that  followed  were  hard  ones  for  the  family, 
and  especially  for  the  sensitive,  high-spirited  eldest  boy.  One 
by  one  their  belongings  were  sold  to  buy  foodj  and  it  was 
Charles  who  had  to  go  to  the  dealer  or  to  the  pawnshop  and 
make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could.  When  he  handed 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  which  were  all 
that  was  left  of  the  happy  days  at  Chatham,  into  the  hands  of 
a  second-hand  bookseller  and  took  away  a  few  shillings  in 
exchange,  he  felt  that  he  was  cutting  himself  off,  perhaps 
for  ever,  from  the  consolation  that  books  could  give  him. 
When  he  visited  his  father  he  could  not  help  feeling  deep 
shame  at  his  plight,  and  his  surroundings.  When  he  looked 
round  the  miserable  rooms  at  Gower  Street  he  thought  of  the 
home  he  had  pictured  to  himself  when  he  came  to  London. 
When  he  saw  himself  learning  nothing  and  forgetting  all  he 
had  once  known  his  high  hopes  of  becoming  a  useful  and 
distinguished  man  faded  out  and  left  him  utterly  miserable. 

But  there  was  worse  to  come.  At  last  everything  had  been 
sold  except  a  few  chairs,  a  kitchen  table,  and  some  beds. 
There  was  a  little  money  coming  in,  which  kept  the  family 
from  starving.  Then  it  was  that  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Dickens 
came  to  her  with  a  proposal  respecting  her  eldest  son.  This 
relative  was  the  proprietor  of  a  blacking  factory  at  Hunger- 
ford  Stairs,  and  he  offered  the  ten-year-old  boy  a  post  in  the 
factory  with  six  shillings  a  week  as  wages.  Mrs.  Dickens 
eagerly  accepted  the  offer  without  saying  anything  about  it 
to  Charles,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  should  begin  work 
on  the  following  Monday. 

Now,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  all  his  hopes  were  extin- 
guished. He  must  become  an  ignorant,  poorly-paid  little 
drudge  with  no  chance  of  raising  himself  above  the  other 
little  drudges  with  whom  he  worked.  The  poor  boy  started 
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for  the  factory  on  that  dreadful  Monday  morning  In  an 
agony  of  grief.  It  bewildered  him  to  see  that  his  father  and 
mother  really  thought  this  an  excellent  opening  for  him 
and  considered  him  a  very  fortunate  boy.  To  him  it  seemed 
that  no  fate  could  have  been  worse. 

The  blacking  factory  was  a  tumbledown  old  house  close 
to  the  river,  and  overrun  by  rats.  Charles'  work  was  to 
cover  the  blacking  pots  first  with  oiled  paper,  then  with  a  thin 
blue  piece,  to  tie  them  round  with  string  and  paste  on  a  label. 
At  first  he  did  his  work  in  the  counting-house,  and  the  other 
boys  employed  did  theirs  downstairs  j  but  soon  this  distinction 
was  swept  away  and  he  was  sent  to  work  with  the  others. 

One  of  the  boys  was  named  Bob  Fagin,  the  other  Paul 
Green.  They  were  rough  and  untaught,  but  they  were  good- 
natured,  and  they  showed  a  certain  respect  for  the  delicate- 
looking  little  boy  whose  speech  and  manners  were  so  different 
from  their  own.  They  called  him  "the  little  gentleman,"  and 
when  he  had  attacks  of  his  old  disorder  they  looked  after  him 
with  rough  kindliness. 

Very  soon  after  Charles  went  to  the  blacking  factory  his 
mother  decided  to  move  with  the  rest  of  her  children  to  the 
prison,  for  In  those  days  the  debtors  were  allowed  to  have 
their  families  with  them.  Charles  went  to  lodge  with  an  old 
lady  In  Camden  Town  who  had  three  other  children  under 
her  care.  His  lodging  was  paid  for  by  his  father,  and  oc- 
casionally he  was  given  some  new  article  of  clothing.  Every- 
thing else  he  paid  for  himself  out  of  his  six  shillings  a  week. 

Each  morning  he  rose  early  and  dressed  himself  In  the 
room  which  he  shared  with  two  other  boys,  then  made  his 
breakfast  of  a  pennyworth  of  milk  and  a  penny  loaf  that 
had  been  bought  the  day  before  and  placed  on  his  own 
particular  shelf  in  the  cupboard.  Then  he  went  out  in  his 
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shabby  jacket,  corduroy  trousers,  and  little  white  hat,  and 
set  off  for  Hungerford  Stairs.  In  one  street  that  he  passed 
there  were  trays  of  stale  pastry  set  out  at  the  confectioners' 
doors  to  be  sold  at  half  price,  and  Charles,  though  he  knew 
that  if  he  spent  his  money  now  he  must  go  without  his  dinner, 
was  so  hungry  that  he  could  not  always  resist  the  temptation. 
Then  when  dinner-time  came,  instead  of  going  to  a  cook- 
shop  for  a  four-penny  plate  of  beef,  or  a  saveloy  and  a  penny 
roll,  he  had  to  be  content  with  the  roll  only,  or  with  a  slice 
of  pudding.  If  he  felt  particularly  hungry  he  went  to  a  shop 
where  they  sold  specially  satisfying  pudding,  heavy  and 
flabby,  with  great  raisins  stuck  in  whole  j  if  he  felt  inclined 
for  a  more  delicate  meal  he  patronised  another  shop  where 
the  pudding  was  of  superior  quality,  but  dear.  If,  as  oc- 
casionally happened,  he  had  been  given  an  extra  shilling  or 
sixpence  he  had  a  specially  large  dinner,  with  a  glass  of  beer. 

On  one  such  happy  occasion  he  went  into  a  public-house 
and  said  to  the  landlord: 

"What  is  your  best — ^your  very  best — ale  a  glass?" 

'^Twopence,"  replied  the  landlord,  looking  with  a  smile  at 
the  queer  little  figure. 

"Then,"  said  Charles,  very  grandly:  "draw  me  a  glass  of 
that,  if  you  please,  with  a  good  head  to  it." 

The  landlord  looked  at  him,  then  went  to  the  back  of  the 
bar  and  said  something  to  his  wife.  She  came  out  and  looked 
at  the  little  boy,  in  her  turn,  and  asked  him  his  name  and 
where  he  lived  and  whether  he  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood j  and  Charles,  anxious  that  no  one  should  know  his  real 
position,  invented  interesting  and  satisfactory  replies.  The 
landlord  served  him  with  a  glass  of  ale — not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  very  best — and  the  landlady  kissed  him  when  he 
went  outj  and  he  never  went  there  again. 
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When  he  had  eaten  his  scanty  meal  he  roamed  about  by 
the  riverside  and  explored  the  back  streets  until  it  was  time 
to  begin  work  again.  Half  an  hour  was  allowed  for  tea,  and 
then  if  he  had  any  money — ^usually  he  had  none — he  bought 
a  pint  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  When  work 
was  over  he  walked  home,  ate  a  penny  loaf  and  piece  of 
cheese  for  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed. 

On  Sundays  he  went  at  nine  in  the  morning  to  meet  his 
sister  Fanny  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  they  walked  to- 
gether to  the  Marshalsea.  They  found  the  family  far  more 
comfortable  than  they  had  been  at  Gower  Street.  Enough 
money  was  coming  in  to  provide  amply  for  food  and  clothes. 
There  was  a  good  dinner,  which  seemed  a  banquet  to  poor 
little  half-starved  Charles,  and  a  substantial  tea  to  follow. 
His  father  and  mother  were  very  pleased  to  see  him,  but 
they  never  showed  any  doubt  that  his  way  of  life  was  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired  j  and  when  he  went  away  they 
were  quite  satisfied  to  see  nothing  more  of  him  until  the  next 
Sunday. 

Charles  was  an  affectionate  little  boy,  and  he  could  not 
bear  being  cut  off  in  this  way  from  his  family,  and  one  Sun- 
day he  entreated  his  father  to  let  him  come  and  live  in  the 
prison,  or  at  least  near  by.  Mr.  Dickens  was  not  unkind, 
and  when  he  saw  that  the  little  boy  was  really  lonely  and 
miserable  he  agreed  at  once.  An  attic  was  taken  for  him  close 
to  the  prison;  he  slept  there  and  spent  his  leisure  time  with 
the  others. 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Dickens  received  a  legacy  of  some 
hundreds  of  pounds.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  his 
creditors  and  he  was  released  from  prison;  and  the  family 
took  a  lodging  in  Camden  Town.  But  still  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion of  taking  Charles  away  from  the  blacking  factory, 
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though  he  was  better  off  now  since  he  had  his  meals,  except 
his  dinner,  at  home. 

He  was  still  very  miserable.  He  still  longed  desperately 
for  a  little  help  to  raise  him  from  the  place  to  which  he  had 
sunk  J  for  education  and -decent  clothes,  and  boys  of  his  own 
class  for  companions.  He  was  never  reconciled  to  his  position 
for  one  day  or  one  hour;  though  he  worked  hard  and  con- 
scientiously and  had  become  very  skilful  at  his  task.  When 
he  and  Bob  Fagin  were  sent  to  work  in  the  window,  and  a 
little  crowd  gathered  outside  to  watch  them  tying  and  label- 
ling the  pots,  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break  with  the 
indignity  of  it,  and  the  shame.  One  day  his  father  came  in 
to  speak  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  saw  his  son  working  in 
the  window,  while  outside  the  people  stared.  "How  can  he 
bear  it!"  thought  the  boy  passionately.  Mr.  Dickens  did  not 
appear  to  take  any  notice,  but  perhaps  he  did,  and  perhaps 
it  was  about  this  working  in  the  window  that  he  quarrelled 
with  his  relative  a  few  days  later.  Charles  brought  a  letter 
to  his  employer  from  his  father,  and  there  was  an  explosion; 
he  was  told  that  the  letter  was  an  insulting  one,  and  he 
must  go. 

He  went  home,  too  stunned  to  rejoice  that  his  martyrdom 
was  over.  It  really  was  over,  though  next  day  Mrs.  Dickens 
visited  the  firm  and  brought  back  word  that  in  consideration 
of  the  high  character  that  Charles  bore  they  were  willing  to 
take  him  back.  His  father  said,  no ;  things  were  a  little  better 
with  them  now  and  his  son  should  go  to  school. 

So  the  overworked,  careworn,  blacking-factory  hand  be- 
came a  boy  again.  It  did  not  take  long  for  his  spirits  to  rise 
and  his  natural  gaiety  to  return.  He  never  forgot  that  ter- 
rible time,  but  he  never  talked  about  it  and  he  tried  never 
to  think  of  it.  He  pushed  it  resolutely  to  the  back  of  his 
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mind  and  made  believe  that  he  was  the  boy  just  up  from 
Chatham  going  happily  to  his  new  school  in  London. 

The  school  chosen  for  him  was  the  Wellington  House 
Academy  in  Mornlngton  Place,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Jones.  It  was 
a  good  school,  as  private  schools  went  in  those  days,  and 
among  all  the  young  gentlemen — ^boarders  and  day-boys — 
who  attended  it,  the  liveliest  and  the  readiest  in  pranks  and 
mischief  was  the  slim  lad  with  the  wavy  brown  hair  and 
bright  eyes  known  as  Master  Charles  Dickens.  He  was  quick 
and  clever  at  his  lessons  and  moderately  industrious.  He  got 
on  well  with  the  English  master,  a  bony,  gentle-faced  young 
man.  He  joined  in  tormenting  the  Latin  master  who  was 
near-sighted,  and  who  was  one  day  found  by  the  headmaster 
asleep  in  front  of  his  class,  from  which  incident  all  his  pu- 
pils, and  not  least  Master  Charles  Dickens,  derived  a  fearful 
joy.  He  was  admired  for  the  grace  and  agility  with  which 
he  learnt  to  dance  the  hornpipe  under  the  fat  little  dancing 
master,  and  he  picked  up  quite  a  fair  amount  of  French  from 
the  French  master,  who,  in  fine  weather  as  in  wet,  always 
came  briskly  along  to  school  carrying  a  handleless  umbrella. 

The  young  gentlemen  of  Wellington  House  had  a  special 
fondness  for  white  mice,  and  kept  families  of  these  inter- 
esting creatures  in  desks,  drawers,  hat-boxes,  and  other  places 
not  meant  for  such  a  purpose.  They  kept  redpolls,  linnets, 
and  canaries  alsoj  but  white  mice  were  their  favourites. 
Charles  delighted  in  these  animals,  and  he  was  specially  in- 
terested in  one  which  lived  in  the  cover  of  a  Latin  dictionary, 
and  could  run  up  ladders,  draw  Roman  chariots,  turn  wheels, 
and  shoulder  muskets.  When  this  talented  animal  came  to 
an  untimely  end  through  falling  in  an  inkwell  he  conducted 
the  funeral  with  the  most  impressive  solemnity. 

His  lively  imagination  made  him  a  favourite  with  his 
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schoolfellows,  and  they  would  gather  round  and  listen 
eagerly  while  he  told  them  all  sorts  o£  romances  remem- 
bered from  books  or  made  up  by  himself.  He  was  foremost 
in  inventing  those  fictions  which  so  quickly  become  devoutly 
held  beliefs  in  every  properly  conducted  school — how  the 
English  master  was  sweet  on  Maxby's  sister,  and  favoured 
Maxby  in  consequence  j  how  Phil,  the  stony-faced  serving- 
man,  shared  with  the  headmaster  some  dark  and  dreadful 
secret  concerning  both  their  pasts,  each  having  the  other  in 
his  power  J  how  one  of  the  pupils,  a  fair,  meek  boy  with  a 
delicate  complexion  and  rich  curling  hair,  was  the  son  of  a 
viscount,  who  had  disowned  but  could  not  disinherit  him, 
and  must  some  day  leave  him  an  immense  fortune  j  how  the 
fat,  goggle-eyed,  dark-complexioned  parlour-boarder,  who 
was  so  rich  that  the  headmaster  toadied  to  him  shamelessly, 
had  gained  his  wealth  from  a  pirate  father  who  had  been 
shot  after  committing  blood-curdling  atrocities.  Charles  wrote 
a  tragedy  in  blank  verse  founded  upon  the  adventures  of  this 
pirate,  and  the  boys  acted  it  twice  in  the  dining-room  with 
closed  doors  5  but  the  authorities  got  wind  of  it,  and  the  un- 
lucky author  had  reason  to  note — ^not  for  the  first  time — how 
skilfully  the  headmaster  could  held  a  boy  with  one  large 
hand  while  he  wielded  a  stout  cane  with  the  other. 

Charles  stayed  at  Wellington  House  Academy  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  old,  and  when  he  left  he  had  a  hard  fight 
before  him.  His  father  was  still  in  poor  circumstances  and 
could  give  his  son  no  help.  But  genius,  joined  to  enormous 
perseverance  and  industry,  won  the  dayj  and  the  little  boy 
who  had  sat  in  the  Chatham  coach  and  seen  visions  of  a  glo- 
rious future  found  it  even  more  splendid  than  he  had 
dreamed. 


Chapter  X 
CHARLOTTE  BRONTE  AND  HER  SISTERS 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PARSONAGE 

IT  was  a  very  ordinary-looking  house,  and  if  you  had 
passed  it  while  you  were  out  on  a  ramble  it  would  never 
have  struck  you  as  the  sort  of  house  where  the  heroine  of  a 
really  interesting  and  exciting  story  might  be  expected  to 
live.  Yet  the  parsonage  of  Haworth  is  known  now  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  story  of  the  six  little  children  whose  home 
it  was  has  been  found  by  many  people  as  entrancing  as  a  fairy 
tale. 

The  house  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steep  village  street,  next 
to  the  church,  with  the  moors  stretching  before  and  behind 
it.  It  looked  very  still  and  peaceful  on  a  certain  rainy  Sep- 
tember morning  in  the  year  1823.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
small  front  garden  with  its  rows  of  stunted  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  no  one  looking  from  the  shining,  cur- 
tainless  windows.  There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the 
narrow,  flagged  passage,  scoured  to  spotless  cleanliness,  on 
which  the  front  door  opened.  The  door  on  the  right  led  into 
a  small,  bare  room,  very  neat  and  primly  arranged  with  a 
table  in  the  middle  and  chairs  standing  round  the  walls. 
There  was  nobody  herej  but  in  the  room  on  the  other  side 
of  the  passage  the  vicar,  silver-haired,  keen-faced,  and  up- 
right, was  sitting  at  a  writing-table.  There  were  books  on  the 
shelves  all  round  the  room  and  books  and  papers  spread  on 
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the  table  in  front  of  him,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  disturbed. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  was  the  kitchen,  and  here  at 
last  was  life  and  movement.  A  huge  fire  blazed  in  the  grate, 
and  two  stout  Yorkshire  girls,  bare-armed  and  check-aproned, 
were  going  briskly  about  their  household  tasks,  yet  with 
hushed  voices  and  quiet  movements,  which  showed  that  they 
were  used  to  working  in  a  house  where  the  silence  must  not 
be  roughly  broken. 

The  stone  staircase  led  to  a  landing  with  the  doors  of  five 
rooms  opening  upon  It.  The  first — that  above  the  dining- 
room — ^was  a  bedroom,  where  by  a  small  fire  sat  an  elderly 
lady,  very  neat  and  dainty  in  her  appearance,  and  wearing 
a  black  silk  gown  and  large  white  cap.  She  was  stitching  at 
a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  from  time  to  time  she  looked,  a 
little  severely,  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  There  was 
another  bedroom  over  the  study  and  two  more  at  the  back — 
all  of  them  empty.  The  fifth  door  opened  on  a  tiny  room 
built  over  the  passage,  and  listening  outside  It  the  sound  of 
low,  quiet  voices  could  be  faintly  heard.  This  room  was  called 
the  children's  study.  It  had  no  fireplace  and  only  one  small 
window,  which  was  shut  today  because  of  the  rain.  The  six 
children  gathered  within  It  seemed  to  fill  It  to  overcrowding, 
though  they  were  tiny,  delicate  creatures  who  did  not  run 
about  or  romp  but  sat  gravely  intent  on  their  occupations. 

A  little  girl  about  ten  years  old  with  a  sweet,  gentle  face, 
soft  brown  hair,  and  grey  eyes  seemed  to  be  the  eldest.  She 
sat  on  the  window-seat  reading  a  newspaper — reading  stead- 
ily through  the  parliamentary  debates  and  the  speeches  and 
articles  that  dealt  with  national  affairs  In  those  disturbed 
times.  But  she  did  not  forget  her  charges — the  younger 
brother  and  sisters  to  whom  she  was  a  little  mother j  for  their 
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own  mother  was  dead,  and  the  lady  in  the  next  room  was 
Aunt  Branwell,  who  had  come  from  her  home  in  Cornwall 
to  look  after  them,  and  with  whom  they  still  felt  shy  and 
strange  though  she  had  been  with  them  more  than  a  year. 

This  elder  sister,  whose  name  was  Maria,  looked  with 
special  and  loving  care  at  the  two  smallest  ones — Emily  and 
Anne — who  were  sitting  on  the  floor,  looking  at  some  pic- 
tures that  Elizabeth,  another  sister,  was  showing  them.  Eliza- 
beth was  nine  years  old,  brown-haired  and  gentle,  like  Maria. 
Emily  was  a  dark,  pretty  little  girl  of  five,  and  Anne  a  blue- 
eyed,  fair-haired  baby  of  four.  In  a  corner  of  the  room 
Branwell,  the  only  boy  of  the  family,  and  Charlotte,  who 
was  seven  and  came  next  to  Elizabeth,  were  acting  an  his- 
torical play  of  their  own  invention  and  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  argue  as  to  which  was  the  greater  soldier,  Well- 
ington or  Buonaparte.  Charlotte  was  quicker  and  livelier  than 
her  sisters,  and  talked  more,  and  now  as  she  argued  with  her 
brother  concerning  her  adored  Wellington  her  little  plain 
face  lit  up  and  her  big  eyes  flashed.  Handsome,  six-year-old 
Branwell  vigorously  upheld  the  claims  of  Napoleon,  but 
neither  of  them  raised  their  voices,  though  their  speech  grew 
quick  and  excited}  and  after  a  time  the  other  children  stopped 
what  they  were  doing  and  listened  to  the  argument. 

The  grandfather's  clock  on  the  staircase  struck  eleven. 
Elizabeth  got  up  from  the  floor  and  Charlotte  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  her  argument.  It  was  time  for  their  lesson  in 
fine  sewing  with  their  aunt,  in  her  roomj  Maria  must  stay 
with  the  younger  children  and  take  her  lesson  later.  She  put 
down  her  newspaper,  took  little  Anne  in  her  lap,  and  lifted 
Emily  to  the  seat  beside  her,  and  then,  in  a  soft  voice,  began 
to  tell  them  a  story.  Branwell  got  his  paint-box  and  occupied 
himself  in  colouring  a  drawing  he  had  made,  and  the  little 
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room  was  very  peaceful  until  twelve  o'clock  struck  and  Nancy 
Gars,  one  of  the  rough;^  kindly  Yorkshire  servants,  put  in 
her  head. 

"Come  to  your  dinner,  children,"  she  said,  and  they  all 
got  up  and  went  downstairs. 

Miss  Branwell  had  decided  that  the  day  was  too  damp 
for  her  to  venture  on  the  stone  floors  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  house,  so  she  took  her  dinner,  as  she  often  did,  in  her 
own  room.  Mr.  Bronte  always  had  his  in  his  study,  so  the 
children  went  into  the  kitchen  with  the  servants.  They  sat 
at  the  deal  table,  covered  with  its  spotless  cloth,  and  Nancy 
and  Sarah  served  them  with  the  boiled  potatoes,  the  small 
portion  of  meat,  and  the  rice  pudding  which,  by  their  father's 
directions,  made  up  their  dinner.  They  ate  languidly  and 
with  little  appetite — ^not  enough,  Sarah  declared,  to  feed  one 
of  the  sparrows  in  the  garden.  They  talked  over  their  meal 
about  the  news  Maria  had  read  in  the  paper,  and  the  two 
maids,  though  they  had  heard  the  same  kind  of  thing  many 
times  before,  listened  in  half-pitying  amazement. 

"See!"  said  Charlotte,  suddenly,  "it  has  stopped  raining 
and  the  sun  is  shining.  We  may  go  out  on  the  moors,  may 
we  not,  Sarah?" 

"Don't  you  go  too  far,  and  keep  from  the  mud,"  cautioned 
Sarah. 

So  after  dinner,  with  faces  brightened,  for  they  loved  the 
moors  dearly,  the  children  took  their  way  down  a  lane  at  the 
back  of  the  house  that  led  to  the  great  purple  uplands,  Maria 
held  little  toddling  Anne  by  the  hand  and  Elizabeth  came 
with  Emily.  Charlotte  and  Branwell  went  on  in  front,  talking 
eagerly. 

When  they  came  back  nearly  two  hours  later — the  little 
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ones  tired,  but  all  of  them  happy — Mr.  Bronte  met  them  in 
the  passage. 

"Come  to  my  study  as  soon  as  you  can,"  he  said.  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you." 

The  children  went  to  take  off  their  hats  and  coats,  then 
came  and  stood,  quiet  and  expectant,  inside  their  father's 
study.  There  was  a  mask  lying  on  his  table — a  black,  expres- 
sionless thing,  gazing  up  blankly  at  the  ceiling.  The  children 
looked  at  it  with  interest. 

"Put  on  the  mask,  Anne,"  said  Mr.  Bronte,  "and  answer 
the  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  Perhaps  if  your  face  is 
hidden  you  will  speak  more  boldly." 

Little  Anne  took  the  mask  and  held  it  before  her  baby 
face.  She  did  not  laugh  or  exclaim  but  obeyed  readily  and 
quietly. 

"What  does  a  child  like  you  want  most?"  asked  Mr. 
Bronte,  and  Anne  replied,  "Age  and  experience." 

"Pass  the  mask  to  Emily,"  said  the  father,  surprised,  but 
well  satisfied.  "Now,  Emily,  you  know  your  brother  Bran- 
well  is  sometimes  a  naughty  boy.  What  had  I  best  do  with 
him?" 

"Reason  with  him,"  replied  Emily,  "and  when  he  won't 
listen,  whip  him." 

"Now  it  is  your  turn,"  said  Mr.  Bronte  to  Branwell,  who 
looked  a  little  abashed.  "Tell  me,  what  is  the  best  way  of 
knowing  the  difference  between  the  intellects  of  men  and 
women?" 

"By  considering  the  difference  between  them  as  to  their 
bodies,"  answered  the  boy  boldly  j  and  his  father  looked 
pleased  at  the  reply. 

Charlotte  next  put  on  the  mask.  "What  is  the  best  book 
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in  the  world?"  she  was  asked,  and  she  replied  at  once,  "The 
Bible." 

"And  the  next  best?" 

"The  Book  of  Nature." 

Mr.  Bronte  turned  to  Elizabeth.  "What  is  the  best  mode 
of  education  for  a  woman?"  he  asked. 

"That  which  will  make  her  rule  her  house  well,"  replied 
the  child. 

Last  of  all  he  came  to  Maria.  "Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what 
is  the  best  mode  of  spending  time?" 

The  answer  came  softly.  "By  laying  it  out  in  preparation 
for  a  happy  eternity." 

Mr.  Bronte  laid  the  mask  on  the  table,  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  experiment.  He  had  wanted  to  know  how  far 
his  children  had  gone  in  thinking  and  reasoning  for  them- 
selves. 

"Go  now,"  he  said,  "except  Maria.  I  want  her  to  tell  me 
what  she  thought  of  the  leading  article  in  the  newspaper." 

Quietly  the  younger  ones  went  out  and  very  soon  were 
seated  at  tea  in  the  kitchen.  After  tea  they  all  sat  round  the 
fire  and  talked  about  the  questions  their  father  had  asked 
them.  Then  they  made  up  stories  and  told  them  to  one  an- 
other, their  heads  close  together  in  the  flickering  light  j  and 
when  the  clock  on  the  stairs  struck  seven  Nancy  sent  them 
off  to  bed. 

Day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  quiet,  monotonous 
fashion.  Winter  came,  and  the  long  walks  on  the  moors — 
the  thing  these  children  loved  best — had  to  be  given  up, 
except  on  rare  days  when  the  bitter  winds  were  stilled.  The 
children  spent  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  their  "study." 
They  read  all  the  books  they  could  find,  which  were  chiefly 
works  on  history  or  religion.  They  hardly  saw  any  one  out- 
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side  their  own  household  except  when  a  curate  or  a  church- 
warden came  to  see  Mr.  Bronte,  or  some  of  the  village  folk 
came  to  the  parsonage  for  help. 

Once  a  kindly  member  of  their  father's  congregation  in- 
vited them  to  a  children's  party.  They  went — a  strange  little 
band  with  their  pale,  thoughtful  faces,  their  thin  limbs,  their 
plain,  old-fashioned  frocks.  They  were  bewildered  by  the 
noise  and  laughter,  and  the  high  spirits  of  the  other  children 
frightened  them.  They  could  not  join  in  the  games j  they 
had  never  heard  of  Blind-man's  Buff  or  Oranges  and  Lem- 
ons, or  any  of  the  other  favourites.  They  huddled  unhappily 
together  or,  more  unhappily,  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand  and  drawn  into  the  frolics.  When  the  time  came 
for  going  home  they  returned  thankfully  to  the  quiet  par- 
sonage. "Poor  little  dears!"  sighed  kind-hearted  matrons; 
and  everybody  felt  gayer  now  that  the  pathetic  little  figures 
had  disappeared. 

In  January  when  the  great  winds  that  buffeted  Haworth 
Parsonage  were  at  their  keenest,  Maria  and  Elizabeth  fell 
ill  with  the  measles.  Whooping-cough  followed  and  the  frail 
little  bodies  wasted  day  by  day.  The  younger  children  caught 
the  illness,  but  they  took  it  lightly  and  soon  recovered.  Spring 
came  and  found  Maria  and  Elizabeth  still  weak  and  racked 
with  terrible  coughs.  Miss  Branwell  held  the  old-fashioned 
belief  that  children  with  coughs  must  be  kept  indoors  with 
closed  windows;  so  the  two  children  were  forbidden  their 
best  medicine — free  ramblings  on  the  open,  sunny  moors. 
Only  now  and  then  were  they  allowed  to  creep  out  with  the 
others  to  their  beloved  playground;  and  long  hours  were 
passed  in  their  aunt's  close  and  overheated  room  in  stitching 
and  hemming,  for  Miss  Branwell  believed  that  languor 
could  be  overcome  by  steady  work. 
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Poor  Maria  and  Elizabeth  drooped  more  and  more,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  be  much  concerned  about  them  except  the 
two  rough,  faithful  sisters  in  the  kitchen.  Mr.  Bronte  had, 
indeed,  for  some  time  been  concerned  about  his  children,  but 
it  was  their  education  not  their  health  of  which  he  was 
thinking.  He  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  have 
more  regular  teaching  than  he  could  give  them.  He  could 
not  afford  to  send  them  to  an  ordinary  boarding-school,  but 
he  had  heard  of  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  the  poorer 
clergy  that  had  been  recently  opened  at  Cowan  Bridge. 
Wealthy  people  had  subscribed  to  it  liberally,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  keep  the  fees  very  low.  In  July  1824,  when  sum- 
mer had  brought  back  to  them  a  little  strength,  Maria  and 
Elizabeth  were  sent  to  this  school,  and  Charlotte  followed 
them  a  few  weeks  later. 

Her  father  took  her  to  Keighley  and  put  her  in  the  Leeds 
coach,  which  would  take  her  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  was 
August  and  the  journey  was  pleasant  enough,  though  it  was 
long  and  tiring,  and  before  they  reached  Cowan  Bridge 
Charlotte,  wearied  out,  had  fallen  asleep.  She  was  lifted 
from  the  coach  and  set  down  before  a  long,  low  building 
that  looked  homely  and  peaceful  in  the  fading  light.  It  stood 
in  a  sheltered  valley,  green  and  pleasant  and  tree-shaded, 
and  near  by  ran  a  sparkling  quick-flowing  little  river. 

The  child  was  taken  into  the  house,  and  into  a  small  com- 
fortable sitting-room,  where  the  headmistress  came  to  her. 
Charlotte  looked  up  at  the  sweet  grave  face  of  a  tall,  dark- 
haired  lady  who  smiled  at  her  kindly.  The  little  girl's  heart 
was  won.  The  lady  looked  noble  and  beautiful,  like  the  hero- 
ines in  the  stories  they  had  made  up  as  they  sat  round  the 
fire  at  home. 

The  headmistress  asked  her  a  few  questions,  then  sent  her 
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away  in  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  she  was  taken 
into  a  long  room  with  two  great  deal  tables  at  each  end. 
Round  these  tables  sat  the  pupils — a  bewildering  number,  as 
it  seemed  to  Charlotte,  though  there  were  only  fifty-three 
in  the  school.  She  saw  Maria  and  Elizabeth  at  one  of  the 
tables,  but  she  must  not  speak  to  them  until  lessons  were 
over. 

At  length  the  order  was  given  to  stop  work,  and  then  the 
sisters  were  allowed  to  be  together.  Charlotte's  eyes  were 
shining  with  joy  at  the  meeting,  and  she  began  to  talk  fast 
and  ask  eager  questions.  She  did  not  notice  that  Maria  and 
Elizabeth  were  even  paler  and  thinner  than  when  they  had 
left  Haworth.  They  looked  a  little  strange,  but  she  thought 
that  was  because  of  the  funny,  long,  brown  cotton  frocks  and 
big  holland  pinafores  they  were  wearing. 

They  had  supper  of  a  piece  of  oatcake  and  a  glass  of  water, 
and  then  they  went  to  bed.  Charlotte  was  tired  and  she  slept 
soundly  until  the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell  woke  her  in  the 
morning;  then  she  dressed  quickly  and  went  downstairs. 

There  was  an  hour's  Scripture  lesson  before  breakfast,  and 
as  it  went  on  the  little  girl  grew  faint  with  hunger,  and  she 
rejoiced  when  it  was  time  to  go  into  the  refectory.  It  was  a 
dismal-looking  room,  with  two  long  tables  on  which  basins 
full  of  some  steaming  mixture  were  set.  But  the  smell  that 
rose  from  them  was  not  inviting,  even  to  girls  who  were  too 
hungry  to  be  fastidious. 

"Disgusting!  The  porridge  is  burnt  again!"  Charlotte 
heard  one  of  them  whisper. 

They  took  their  places,  and  after  a  long  grace  they  sat 
down  and  tried  to  eat  their  unappetizing  breakfast.  Char- 
lotte was  so  hungry  that  she  managed  to  swallow  a  few 
mouthfulsj  then  she  laid  down  her  spoon,  feeling  a  little 
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sick.  She  saw  girls  all  round  her  looking  disgustedly  at  the 
untouched  contents  of  their  basins  j  and  she  wondered  if  all 
the  meals  at  Cowan  Bridge  were  to  be  like  this  one. 

She  was  to  find  that  only  too  often  they  were.  The  por- 
ridge was  not  always  burnt  and  the  dinners  were  sometimes 
appetizing.  The  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  school  was  that 
the  pupils  should  be  trained  to  live  simply,  as  most  of  them 
would  probably  have  to  do  In  the  future,  and  so  the  food 
provided  was  plain  and  not  too  plentiful.  This  would  have 
been  no  hardship  if  it  had  been  prepared  with  care  and  clean- 
liness, but  it  was  not.  The  cook  was  dirty  and  careless.  Even 
healthy,  hearty  children  often  turned  from  their  plates  in 
disgust.  The  little  Brontes,  with  their  delicate  health  and 
languid  appetites,  did  so  nearly  every  day. 

But  Charlotte  often  managed  to  forget  her  hunger  in  the 
interest  she  felt  in  her  lessons.  Miss  Evans,  the  headmistress, 
gave  her  a  short  examination  on  that  first  morning  and  re- 
corded the  result  in  the  school  register.  "Writes  indifferently, 
ciphers  a  little,  and  works  neatly.  Knows  nothing  of  gram- 
mar, geography,  history,  or  accomplishments.  Altogether 
clever  of  her  age,  but  knows  nothing  systematically."  The 
mass  of  information  that  the  little  Brontes  had  gathered  and 
their  marvellous  powers  of  thought  and  expression  were  not 
fully  appreciated  at  Cowan  Bridge.  Even  Maria  was  not 
considered  at  all  extraordinary,  and  she  was  always  in  trouble 
for  untidiness  or  carelessness. 

There  was  one  teacher — a  Miss  Andrews,  small,  black- 
haired,  and  sharp  of  speech — ^who  was  specially  hard  on  poor 
Maria.  Over  and  over  again  during  a  morning  she  sharply 
reproved  the  child  for  not  turning  out  her  toes,  for  poking 
her  chin,  for  hanging  down  her  head.  Meek,  patient  Marie 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  the  erect  position  her  teacher  required, 
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but  her  strength  too  soon  gave  out,  and  often  she  was  sent 
from  her  class  in  disgrace.  One  bitter  winter  day,  when  the 
water  in  the  basins  had  been  frozen  and  no  one  had  been 
able  to  wash,  Miss  Andrews  had  discovered  that  Maria's 
nails  were  dirty,  and  without  waiting  for  explanations  had 
called  her  a  dirty  disagreeable  girl  and  caned  her  on  both 
hands. 

Charlotte  was  furious  when  she  saw  the  sister  whom  they 
all  loved  and  almost  reverenced  treated  in  this  fashion,  and 
many  of  the  other  girls  were  almost  as  indignant  as  she  was. 
It  was  so  plain  to  every  one  that  the  poor  child  was  ill  and 
suffering,  and  growing  weaker  every  day.  One  morning  when 
the  bell  rang  for  getting  up  she  was  so  ill  that  even  her  pa- 
tient courage  gave  way. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  might  stay  in  bed,"  she  moaned}  "I  feel  so 
very  ill." 

"Stay,  then,  Maria,"  said  several  girls,  looking  at  her 
pityingly.  "You  cannot  get  up.  We  will  explain  to  Miss 
Evans  and  she  will  be  sorry,  and  come  and  do  something 
for  you." 

"But  Miss  Andrews,"  said  Maria.  Miss  Andrews  slept  in 
a  little  room  close  by  and  would  have  to  be  met  before  Miss 
Evans.  The  sick  child  could  not  face  her  anger.  She  sat  up 
in  bed,  and  slowly  began  to  pull  her  black  worsted  stockings 
over  her  thin  white  legs.  Just  then  Miss  Andrews  came  in. 

"You  dirty,  untidy  child!"  she  cried,  seizing  Maria  by 
the  arm  and  pulling  her  out  of  bed.  "A  great  girl  like  you 
putting  her  stockings  on  in  bed!  You  should  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!" 

She  went  away  and  the  indignant  girls  gathered  round 
Maria,  begging  her  to  go  back  to  bed  while  they  fetched 
Miss  Evans.  But  Maria  shook  her  head.  Slowly  and  pain- 
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fully  she  dressed,  and  went  downstairs,  and  she  was  punished 
for  being  late. 

Winter  was  a  hard  time  for  all  the  pupils  at  Cowan  Bridge. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  the  snow  made  the  country  lanes  impass- 
able and  they  could  not  go  beyond  the  garden  j  but  if  they 
could  possibly  plough  through  it  they  were  obliged  to  go  to 
church  on  Sundays.  The  church  was  two  miles  away,  and 
the  thick  purple  dresses  and  green  plaid  cloaks  that  the  girls 
wore  as  uniform  were  quite  insufficient  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold.  The  snow  got  into  their  shoes  and  their  feet  and 
their  ungloved  hands  became  covered  with  chilblains.  Miss 
Evans  did  her  best  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  her  little  band. 
She  walked  alongside  them,  talking  cheerily,  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  step  out  like  valiant  soldiers.  It  was  too  far  to 
return  for  dinner  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  serv- 
ices, so  they  had  a  small  allowance  of  bread  and  cold  meat 
served  out  to  them  in  a  little  chamber  above  the  porch.  Then 
came  the  long  walk  home  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  then, 
after  a  scanty  meal  of  bread  and  butter  and  cofFee,  a  long 
evening  spent  in  repeating  passages  of  Scripture,  and  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  read  by  a  teacher  who  was  almost  as  sleepy 
as  the  girls  themselves. 

Early  in  December  Emily  came  to  join  her  sisters  at 
Cowan  Bridge,  and  became  at  once  the  pet  of  the  school.  She 
was  the  youngest  child  there ;  but  although  she  was  shy,  she 
had  an  independence  of  spirit  that  prevented  her  from  being 
timid,  and  a  free,  wild  grace  that  was  more  attractive  than 
ordinary  childish  playfulness.  Miss  Evans  long  afterward 
remembered  her  as  "a  darling  child  and  quite  the  pet  nurs- 
ling of  the  school."  Charlotte  delighted  in  her.  With  Emily 
to  look  after,  and  with  her  lessons  to  satisfy  her  eager  mind. 
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Charlotte  was  beginning  to  find  school,  with  all  its  hardships, 
a  quite  endurable  place. 

As  the  winter  went  on  poor  Maria  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  in  February  1825  Mr.  Bronte  was  sent  for.  The  three 
sorrowful  little  girls  saw  their  dear  elder  sister  lifted  into 
the  Leeds  coach  for  her  journey  home.  They  tried  to  hope 
that  Haworth  and  the  moors  would  restore  her  j  but  no  good 
news  came,  and  early  in  May  they  heard  that  she  was  dead. 

Before  May  was  ended  Elizabeth  too  had  to  be  sent  home, 
and  Charlotte  and  Emily  were  taken  from  school  to  the 
house  of  the  founder,  at  the  seaside.  But  they  did  not  stay 
there  long.  When  Mr.  Bronte  saw  Elizabeth  he  became 
alarmed  for  his  two  younger  daughters,  and  he  set  off  next 
day  and  brought  them  home. 

Haworth  Parsonage  was  now  stiller  and  more  silent  than 
before.  The  four  children  crept  about,  speaking  in  whispers, 
and  there  was  no  gentle  elder  sister  to  comfort  them.  Eliza- 
beth lay  in  her  bed  upstairs,  uncomplaining,  and  happy  to 
be  at  home.  Miss  Branwell  nursed  her  with  skill  and  tender- 
ness, but  it  was  too  late.  She  grew  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  she  died. 

Charlotte  was  now  the  little  mother  of  the  three  forlorn 
children.  She  was  only  nine  years  old,  but  she  set  herself 
earnestly  to  take  Maria's  place.  As  the  months  went  on,  the 
lively,  chattering  little  girl  became  staid  and  womanly,  and 
the  anxious  care  with  which  she  watched  over  the  sisters  and 
brother  left  to  her  weighed  on  her  spirits.  There  was  no  more 
talk  of  going  to  school,  and  they  all  settled  down  quietly  to 
their  old  life.  Every  morning  they  went  to  their  father  for 
lessons  in  writing,  arithmetic,  scripture,  and  history,  and  the 
girls  learned  sewing  from  their  auntj  sometimes  Miss  Bran- 
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well  came  down  into  the  kitchen  to  instruct  them  in  the 
washing  of  fine  lace,  ironing,  breadmaking  and  cooking. 

The  girls  loved  the  kitchen,  but  they  loved  it  best  perhaps 
when  their  aunt  was  safe  in  her  room  upstairs  and  her  place 
was  taken  by  the  old  servant.  Tabby.  Nancy  Gars  had  left 
to  be  married  and  Sarah  had  gone  with  her,  and  Tabitha 
Akroyd,  a  Haworth  woman,  fifty-three  years  old,  had  come 
in  their  stead.  She  had  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  strong  will,  and 
she  kept  the  children  strictly  in  order  j  but  they  were  very 
fond  of  her,  and  some  of  their  happiest  hours  were  spent 
with  her  in  the  cheerful  kitchen.  They  kneaded  bread  and 
ironed  towels  and  handkerchiefs,  while  Tabby,  in  her  broad 
Yorkshire  speech,  told  them  all  the  wild  legends  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  fairies  who  in  her  young  days  had  danced 
in  the  valleys  round  about  Keighley.  "It  wur  the  factories 
as  had  driven  'em  away,"  she  said. 

Sometimes  Tabby  went  with  them  on  their  long  walks 
over  the  moors,  which  were  still  the  greatest  delight  these 
children  hadj  and  as  they  grew  older  and  were  allowed  to 
wander  about  by  themselves  during  the  long  afternoons,  the 
wide  spaces  grew  to  be  a  familiar  playground,  where  they 
felt  as  much  at  home  as  in  the  small  parsonage. 

Indoors  they  read  every  book  they  could  get  hold  of  and 
the  newspapers  for  which  their  father  subscribed,  and  they 
began  to  write  out  the  stories  which,  almost  from  the  time 
they  were  babies,  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  up. 
This  life,  without  young  companions,  without  games  or  mer- 
riment or  excitement  of  any  kind,  suited  them  better  than 
the  most  stirring  times  at  the  best  of  schools  could  have  done. 
They  were  quite  happy  in  their  own  way,  and  six  years  passed 
in  which  scarcely  anything  happened  to  break  the  calm  mo- 
notony of  their  days. 
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Then,  when  Charlotte  was  fifteen  years  old,  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  should  go  to  school  once  more.  It  was  like  a 
sentence  of  exile  to  the  shy  girl  who  loved  her  brother  and 
sisters  and  her  home  with  such  a  deep  and  tender  love,  but 
she  went  bravely,  without  complaint.  On  a  cold  January 
morning  she  said  her  quiet  good-byes,  then  got  into  a  cov- 
ered cart  belonging  to  one  of  the  Haworth  farmers.  They 
jolted  along  down  the  steep,  rough  village  street,  past  Keigh- 
ley  and  into  the  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  road,  and  turned 
at  length  down  a  long  carriage-drive  toward  a  big,  roomy, 
cheerful-looking  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  carefully- 
kept  grounds. 

Charlotte,  half-frozen  in  spite  of  her  wrappings,  and  sick 
with  dread  of  the  ordeal  before  her,  got  out  of  the  cart. 
At  the  house  door  stood  a  plump,  dignified  lady,  with  long 
ringlets  falling  on  each  side  of  her  face.  This  was  Miss 
Wooler,  the  headmistress.  She  smiled  kindly  on  the  forlorn 
girl,  and  brought  her  into  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the 
house;  they  led  her  to  the  big  schoolroom  where  the  other 
girls  were  assembled.  There  were  not  many  of  them,  for 
Miss  Wooler  never  took  more  than  ten  pupils  at  a  time,  but 
to  Charlotte  the  room  seemed  full  of  strange  faces.  There 
was  a  very  pretty  girl  in  a  red  frock  who  was  working  with 
an  air  of  quiet,  tranquil  independence.  This  was  Mary 
Taylor,  and  the  lively,  laughing  little  maiden  who  was  argu- 
ing vigorously  with  a  teacher  over  some  fault  in  her  exercise 
was  Mary's  sister,  Martha,  whom  her  schoolfellows  called 
"Miss  Boisterous." 

There  was  a  third  girl,  Ellen  Nussey,  a  little  older  than 
Charlotte,  who  watched  the  new  pupil  standing  over  by  the 
window  with  grave  pity.  She  did  not,  as  some  of  the  others 
did,  laugh  at  the  old-fashioned  clothes  and  the  plain,  care- 
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worn  face  that  made  the  child  look  like  a  little  old  woman. 
Tender-hearted  Ellen  thought  only  of  the  tears  that  were 
falling  from  those  big,  short-sighted  eyes,  and  she  made  up 
her  mind  she  would  do  what  she  could  to  make  school  a 
happy  place  for  the  stranger. 

It  was  not  easy  to  make  friends  with  the  shy,  reserved 
Charlotte  Bronte,  but  Ellen  managed  to  do  it,  and  before 
long  Charlotte  was  as  much  at  home  at  Roe  Head,  as  the 
school  was  called,  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be  anywhere 
but  at  Haworth  parsonage.  She  worked  very  hard  because 
she  saw  that  here  was  a  chance  such  as  she  had  never  had 
before  of  gaining  the  knowledge  she  so  much  desired.  Kind, 
motherly  Miss  Wooler  was  an  excellent  teacher,  and  she  en- 
couraged the  clever,  new  pupil  in  all  her  ambitions  j  and  the 
progress  she  made  astonished  everybody. 

She  and  Ellen  Nussey,  and,  a  little  later,  Mary  Taylor, 
drew  together  in  a  firm  alliance  that  lasted  throughout  their 
lives.  They  worked  together,  and  walked  together  j  but  they 
did  not  play  together,  for  Charlotte  could  not  play.  Once 
her  schoolfellows  made  her  join  in  a  game,  but  she  could 
not  see  the  ball,  so  they  put  her  out.  She  used  to  stand  under 
a  tree,  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  watch  them  contentedly. 

She  won  the  silver  medal  for  good  conduct  and  several 
other  prizes.  "The  last  day  she  was  at  school,"  said  Ellen 
Nussey,  "she  seemed  to  realize  what  a  sedate,  hard-working 
season  it  had  been  to  her.  She  said,  ^I  should  like  to  feel 
out  and  out  3.  schoolgirl.  Let  us  run  round  the  fruit  garden' 
(running  was  what  she  never  did) ;  'perhaps  we  shall  meet 
some  one  or  we  may  have  a  fine  for  trespass.'  She  evidently 
was  longing  for  some  never-to-be-forgotten  incident.  Noth- 
ing, however,  arose  from  her  little  enterprise.  She  had  to 
leave  school  as  calmly  and  quietly  as  she  had  lived  there." 
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She  went  back  to  Haworth  after  eighteen  months  at  Roe 
Head,  prepared  to  become  a  governess  to  her  brother  and 
her  two  younger  sisters.  She  had  been  happy  at  school,  but 
she  was  happier  In  returning,  for  her  home  and  her  family 
were  dearer  to  her  than  anything  else  In  the  world.  She 
found  fourteen-year-old  Emily  grown  into  a  tall,  graceful 
girl,  very  quiet  and  reserved,  going  her  own  way  and  con- 
fiding little  In  any  one  except  Anne — gentle,  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  Anne,  the  prettiest  and  most  winning  of  all  the 
sisters.  The  two  had  become  Inseparable  and  had  all  sorts 
of  small  secrets  and  private  plans  that  drew  them  a  little 
apart  from  their  elder  sister  and  brother. 

Life  for  those  at  home  had  been  going  on  In  the  old 
fashion  while  Charlotte  had  been  away.  They  had  read  and 
talked  and  wandered  over  the  moors  and  been  diligent  In 
their  household  tasks.  Now  that  a  sister  of  sixteen  had  come 
back  from  school  to  teach  them  they  began  to  study  with 
fresh  zest,  and  the  three  settled  down  to  the  free,  quiet, 
studious  life  that  suited  them  all  better  than  any  other.  All 
of  them  felt  that  they  had  left  their  childhood — such  child- 
hood as  they  had  had — ^behind  them.  They  were  full  of  hopes 
and  ambitions  for  the  future  j  but  not  one  of  the  three 
dreamed  that  In  the  years  to  come  their  names  would  be  held 
in  honour  all  over  the  civilized  world. 


Chapter  XI 
JOHN  RUSKIN 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A  MODEL  BOY 

THERE  was  once  a  very  clever  and  famous  man  who 
when  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  old  sat  down  in 
quiet  and  retirement  to  write  the  story  of  his  life.  He  looked 
back  over  the  years  and  seemed  not  so  much  to  remember 
as  to  see  the  small  child,  who  was  himself,  going  through 
the  routine  of  each  day  and  growing  up  into  a  boy,  a  youth, 
and  at  last  a  man.  He  wrote  an  account  of  all  this  with  the 
extraordinary  gift  he  had  of  telling  things  clearly  and 
vividly  J  so  that,  reading  his  book,  we  too  can  watch,  as  in  a 
moving  picture,  the  little  boy  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  as  he  walked  and  played,  and  learned  his  lessons, 
and  went  travelling,  and  came  home  again. 

He  was  an  only  child,  and  his  parents,  especially  his 
mother,  had  very  decided  views  as  to  how  he  should  be 
brought  up.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  wine  merchant,  and 
from  the  time  that  he  was  four  years  old  John  lived  in  a  big, 
comfortable  house  standing  on  the  top  of  Heme  Hill.  It 
was  a  very  peaceful  house;  nobody  in  it  ever  shouted,  or 
quarrelled,  or  scolded,  or  bustled  about  doing  things  in  a 
hurry.  Little  John  himself  never  made  a  noise  j  he  had 
learned  to  keep  still  and  quiet  for  hours  together  playing 
with  a  bunch  of  keys,  or  examining  the  pattern  of  the  carpet. 
Very  few  toys  were  allowed  himj  a  ball  and  a  cart  and  a 
box  of  bricks  were  all  that  had  come  into  his  possession  by  the 
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time  he  was  six  years  old.  Once,  on  his  birthday,  an  aunt 
who  lived  at  Croydon — she  had  married  a  baker  and  was 
slightly,  though  not  openly,  looked  down  upon  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruskin  of  Heme  Hill — ^brought  him  a  Punch  and 
Judy.  They  were  as  big  as  a  real  Punch  and  Judy  and  were 
all  dressed  up  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  they  would  dance 
if  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  chair.  The  little  boy  looked  on  en- 
raptured while  his  eager,  kindly  aunt  made  the  figures  go 
through  their  performances  j  but  after  she  had  gone  his 
mother  said  very  quietly  that  she  did  not  consider  it  right 
for  him  to  have  such  toys,  and  he  never  saw  them  again. 
He  did  not  cry  or  make  any  complaint — ^he  was  too  well- 
disciplined  for  that — but  he  never  forgot  those  scarlet  and 
gold  dancing  figures  which  just  for  a  moment  had  flashed 
upon  the  sober  brightness  of  his  days. 

One  of  those  days  was  very  much  like  another.  John 
always  got  up  early  so  that  he  might  go  into  his  father's 
dressing-room  and  watch  him  shave,  and  the  little  boy  sat 
motionless  and  silent,  following  the  movements  of  the  bright 
razor,  until  the  operation  was  finished.  Then  his  father  told 
him  a  story — one  of  a  series,  all  of  them  founded  on  a 
picture  that  hung  above  his  dressing-table,  which  represented 
Conway  Castle  with  its  Firth,  and  a  cottage,  and  a  fisher- 
man with  a  boat  on  the  water's  edge.  These  stories,  in  which 
the  fishermen  became  the  hero  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  ad- 
ventures, John  enjoyed  immensely,  and  he  was  always  very 
sorry  when  breakfast-time  came  and  his  father  went  down- 
stairs. 

John  had  his  breakfast  in  the  nursery,  under  the  eye  of 
Anne,  who  had  been  his  father's  nurse  and  was  now  his. 
Anne  took  a  gloomy  view  of  things  in  general,  and  her  con- 
versation was  apt  to  be  depressing j  so  the  little  boy  ate  his 
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bread  and  milk  or  his  porridge  without  saying  more  than  was 
necessary.  After  breakfast  he  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  see  his  father  start  for  the  city  5  and  by  half -past  nine 
his  mother  had  finished  her  household  duties  and  was  ready 
for  his  lessons. 

The  pretty,  yellow-haired  little  boy  went  softly  down  the 
broad  staircase  into  the  quiet  parlour,  his  Bible  in  his  hand. 
His  mother  was  seated  at  the  table  with  her  Bible  open 
before  her,  and  he  took  his  place  opposite.  He  found  the 
chapter  following  the  one  they  had  read  the  day  before, 
and  they  read  the  verses  alternately  until  the  chapter  was 
finished.  Two  and  sometimes  three  chapters  were  read  at  a 
sitting,  and  John  was  made  to  pronounce  each  word  cor- 
rectly, and  give  it  its  proper  intonation  and  emphasis.  In 
this  way  they  read  the  Bible  straight  through,  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Revelation,  and  then 
began  again  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Nothing  was 
left  out — hard  names,  genealogical  tables,  the  Levitical  law, 
they  read  it  every  word.  No  one  was  allowed  to  interrupt. 
The  servants  were  forbidden  to  come  into  the  room,  and  if 
visitors  arrived  they  had  to  wait  until  the  reading  was 
finished,  or  they  might,  if  they  preferred  it,  join  in  and  read 
a  verse  in  their  turn. 

Next  came  the  repeating  of  verses  previously  learned 
by  heart,  and  the  setting  of  others  to  be  learned  by  the 
next  day.  After  that  there  were  other  lessons — Latin,  geog- 
raphy, and  arithmetic.  If  John  liked  to  be  industrious  he 
could  finish  all  that  was  set  him  by  twelve  o'clock,  and  then 
he  was  free  to  do  as  he  liked  until  his  dinner  at  half-past  one. 

Unless  the  weather  was  very  bad  he  went  into  the  garden. 
It  was  a  pleasant  garden,  famous  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
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its  apples  and  pears.  There  was  a  mulberry  tree  also,  and  a 
tall  white-heart  cherry-tree,  and  a  Kentish  black  one;  and 
an  almost  unbroken  hedge  of  alternate  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  ran  round  it.  In  the  season  these  bushes  were 
laden  with  fruit,  but  John  must  not  touch  it.  He  must  not 
eat  an  apple  or  a  pear  that  he  found  lying  on  the  ground. 
Fruit  was  a  forbidden  indulgence,  and  so  were  cakes  and 
sweets  and  the  like  delicacies,  only  to  be  eaten  in  small  quan- 
tities and  after  express  permission  had  been  given. 

In  the  garden  John  amused  himself  as  quietly  as  he  had 
done  in  the  house.  Sometimes  he  took  the  gardener's  broom 
and  tried  to  sweep  the  path;  but  he  noticed  that  the  man 
always  swept  that  piece  over  again,  so  he  gave  up  that 
pastime.  Sometimes  he  watched  the  ants'  nests  or  tried  to 
make  friends  with  the  birds;  but  the  gardener  destroyed  the 
ants'  nests,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  made  a  bird  reasonably 
tame  a  cat  was  sure  to  kill  it. 

Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  quiet,  patient  watching  of 
the  flowers  and  trees.  He  pulled  each  fresh  flower  to  pieces 
and  found  out  all  that  he  could  find  out  by  himself  of 
how  it  was  made;  and  he  watched  the  growth  of  the  plants 
from  day  to  day  so  that  he  learned  to  know  just  how  each 
unfolded  and  blossomed.  In  winter  he  looked  anxiously 
for  the  first  snowdrop;  but  his  greatest  joy  was  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  almond-tree,  and  he  used  to  pray  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  that  God  would  be  kind  and  not  let  the  frost 
spoil  those  lovely  pink  flowers.  Often  his  mother  would  be 
in  the  garden  tending  her  plants,  but  she  took  little  notice 
of  him  or  he  of  her,  for  he  had  learned  to  be  quite  contented 
with  his  own  company. 

Dinner   came   next — a   very    plain,   wholesome    dinner 
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suited  to  a  healthy  appetite  that  did  not  need  tempting. 
Delicacies  rarely  came  John's  way,  and  he  remembered 
vividly  one  occasion  when  his  father  had  not  eaten  all  the 
custard  prepared  for  his  dinner  and  his  mother  had  given 
it  to  him  to  finish.  It  had  been  almost  as  notable  an  occasion 
as  that  other  one  when  his  mother  had  given  him  three 
raisins  from  her  store  cupboard. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  for  a  walk  with  Anne,  or  some- 
times with  his  mother.  They  walked  sedately  on  Camber- 
well  Green  or  through  the  beautiful  country  lanes  that  were 
then  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heme  Hill.  John 
was  never  allowed  to  go  near  a  stream  or  a  pond  lest  he 
might  fall  in,  though  he  was  allowed  to  stand  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Camberwell  Pond  and  gaze  upon  it.  If  a  horse 
was  loose  in  a  field  he  must  not  go  near  it  j  and  he  was  never 
permitted  to  go  out  with  his  Croydon  cousins  lest  they  might 
lead  him  into  mischief. 

When  he  got  home  his  father  had  probably  returned  and 
was  having  dinner  in  the  front  parlour.  It  was  strictly  for- 
bidden for  John  to  join  his  parents  until  the  meal  was  over, 
so  he  had  an  hour  or  perhaps  more  to  amuse  himself  in  his 
own  way.  Sometimes  he  read.  He  had  several  books  of 
Nursery  rhymes  and  he  had  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  for 
Children  and  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  After  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  began  to  read  the  Waverley  Novels  and  on  Sun- 
days his  mother  permitted  Pilgrim*s  Progress  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Sometimes  he  spent  this  afternoon  hour  In  writing 
little  stories  and  poems  of  his  own.  Before  he  was  eight  years 
old  he  had  filled  a  small  red  notebook  (which  his  mother 
carefully  preserved)  with  a  story  in  imitation  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  illustrated  by  his  own  sketches,  and  followed  by  six 
poems,  one  on  the  Rainbow,  which  ended  with  the  lines: 
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But  those  that  do  not  know  about  that  light 
Reflect  not  on  it;  and  in  all  that  light 
Not  one  of  all  the  colours  do  they  know. 

At  six  o'clock  punctually  he  joined  his  father  and  mother 
at  tea.  In  summer  they  had  it  in  the  garden,  under  the  white- 
heart  cherry-tree,  In  winter  In  the  drawing-room.  Here  John 
sat,  quite  quiet  and  extremely  well-behaved,  in  a  small 
recess  by  the  fireplace.  He  had  a  small  table  in  front  of  him 
on  which  was  placed  his  cup  of  milk  and  plate  of  bread  and 
butter.  After  tea  Mr.  Ruskin  read  aloud,  generally  from 
Shakespeare  or  Scott.  John  listened  If  he  wished,  or,  if  he 
preferred,  read  one  of  his  own  books  j  and  at  about  eight 
o'clock  he  said  good  night  and  went  o£F  to  bed. 

He  had  no  playfellows  of  his  own  age  except,  very  oc- 
casionally, his  Croydon  cousins.  Mrs.  Ruskin  allowed  this 
Intercourse  doubtfully  and  unwillingly.  She  feared  that  con- 
tact with  these  coarser,  rougher  natures  might  mar  the 
exquisite  perfection  to  which  she  was  trying  to  train  her  son. 
Sometimes  Bridget,  a  slim,  dark-eyed  lively  cousin,  came  to 
stay  at  Heme  Hill,  but  John  did  not  enjoy  these  visits  very 
much.  They  disturbed  his  regular  habits,  and  Bridget  took 
up  more  of  his  time  and  attention  than  he  was  willing  to  give. 
They  came  at  times  very  near  quarrelling,  which  would 
have  been  a  terrible  breach  of  the  peace  of  that  quiet  house  j 
but  Bridget  liked  her  own  way,  If  It  was  only  as  to  who 
should  have  the  brownest  piece  of  toast  at  breakfast,  and 
John's  careful  training  had  not  included  lessons  in  for- 
bearance toward  small  and  turbulent  cousins. 

He  liked  far  better  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  baker's  house 
in  Croydon.  There  he  was  quite  happy.  He  loved  his  aunt, 
a  brave,  witty,  kindly  woman,  who,  though  according  to 
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Heme  Hill  standards  she  talked  too  much  and  laughed  too 
loudly,  gave  him  a  warm,  motherly  love  that  was  somehow 
very  comforting.  He  delighted  in  the  shop  and  the  bakehouse, 
and  the  spring  of  crystal  water  at  the  back  door,  and  in  his 
aunt's  dog,  Towser. 

John  was  fond  of  dogs,  and  not  afraid  of  them  however 
fierce  they  might  be.  When  he  was  about  five  years  old,  a 
black  Newfoundland,  named  Lion,  was  brought  to  Heme 
Hill  as  a  watchdog,  and  John  and  he  became  firm  friends. 
When  the  family  came  home  from  their  summer  holiday 
that  year  John's  first  thought  was  to  go  and  see  Lion,  and 
his  mother  allowed  Thomas,  the  serving-man,  to  take  him  to 
the  stable,  with  strict  orders  not  to  go  within  the  length 
of  the  dog's  chain.  Thomas  carried  the  little  boy  in,  and 
they  found  Lion  at  his  dinner.  "Let  me  please  go  and  pat 
him,"  pleaded  John,  and  Thomas  foolishly  consented.  They 
went  up  to  the  dog  and  stooped  toward  him.  Instantly  he 
flew  at  the  child  and  bit  a  piece  clean  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  lip,  on  the  left  side.  Poor  dismayed  Thomas  rushed 
with  the  boy  up  the  back  stairs  to  Mrs.  Ruskin,  while  John, 
the  blood  streaming  from  his  mouth,  but  not  in  the  least 
frightened,  tried  to  plead  that  Lion  might  not  be  sent  away. 
But  it  was  in  vain.  The  dog  vanished,  and  Thomas,  though 
Mrs.  Ruskin  forgave  him,  and  indeed  held  herself  to  be 
most  to  blame,  left  soon  afterward  j  for  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  boy's  pretty  mouth  spoiled  and  scarred,  though 
the  wound  healed  quickly  and  left  no  other  ill  effects. 

This  was  the  most  stirring  event  that  broke  the  monotony 
of  John's  boyhood,  but  it  was  broken  more  pleasantly  each 
year  by  the  summer  holiday.  It  was  Mr.  Ruskin's  custom 
to  make  a  tour,  lasting  about  two  months,  to  visit  his  cus- 
tomers, who  were  scattered  over  England  and  Scotland,  and 
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he  took  his  wife  and  his  son  with  him.  About  the  beginning 
of  May  there  was  a  little  stir  of  excitement  in  the  quiet  house. 
Anne  began  to  pack  the  trunks,  taking  pride  in  getting  all 
that  was  necessary  stowed  into  the  least  possible  space.  Then 
on  the  important  day,  generally  May  15,  the  hired  travel- 
ling-carriage, with  its  two  fine  horses,  came  to  the  door.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  chariot  hung  high,  and  you  went  up 
to  it  by  means  of  folding  steps.  John  loved  to  see  the  ostlers 
take  these  steps  up  and  down,  and  longed  to  do  it  himself, 
but  was  never  allowed,  in  case  he  might  pinch  his  fingers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruskin  sat  on  a  seat  facing  the  horses  and 
John  sat  on  his  own  little  trunk,  covered  with  a  cushion 
and  placed,  well  forward,  between  his  father  and  mother. 
Anne  climbed  into  the  dickey  behind,  and  the  luggage  was 
placed  in  the  boot.  If  the  weather  was  fine  the  four  large 
windows  were  let  downj  when  they  were  closed  not  a  drop 
of  rain  came  in,  even  in  the  heaviest  downpour.  So  they 
started,  the  horses  trotting  gaily  along  the  smooth  road,  the 
bright-jacketed  postboy  cheering  them  on,  the  little  boy 
keeping  time  inside,  pretending  his  box  was  a  horse  and  his 
cushion  a  saddle,  and  whipping  his  father's  legs  for  horses, 
using  a  silver-mounted  postilion's  whip,  given  him  for  that 
purpose. 

By  and  by  it  was  time  to  change  horses,  and  as  they  drove 
up  to  the  leading  inn  of  some  country  town  the  cry  "Horses 
out!"  was  heard,  and  soon  a  fresh  pair  came  trotting  out, 
with  a  mounted  postboy.  The  change  was  made,  and  on  they 
went  again.  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  stopped 
for  the  day,  dined  at  an  inn,  and  went  to  bed;  then  up  early 
next  morning,  and  a  start  at  six  while  the  dew  was  on  the 
grass  and  the  air  fresh  and  cool.  All  day  they  drove  on,  only 
stopping  for  meals  and  visits  to  customers  and  to  places  of 
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interest,  and  by  four  they  had  usually  covered  forty  or  fifty 
miles.  Often  the  tour  brought  them  to  Perth,  where  lived  a 
widowed  sister  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  then  he  would  go  on  for 
a  few  days  visiting  customers  in  the  neighbourhood  while 
John  and  his  mother  stayed  with  the  aunt  and  cousins.  This 
aunt  was  even  more  strongly  evangelical  in  her  opinions 
than  Mrs.  Ruskin.  John  did  not  care  for  her  very  much  j  she 
used  to  give  him  cold  mutton  for  dinner  on  Sundays,  and,  as 
he  much  preferred  hot,  this,  he  says,  prejudiced  him  against 
her  doctrines.  His  mother  allowed  him  to  go  his  own  way 
more  than  she  ever  did  anywhere  else,  and  he  wandered  with 
his  cousins,  Mary  and  Jessie,  through  the  lovely  country 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  swift-flowing  Tayj  and  he  and 
Jessie  agreed  so  well  in  all  their  tastes  that  they  decided 
they  would  get  married  as  soon  as  was  practicable. 

But  John  was  never  sorry  to  go  back  to  the  quiet  house 
on  the  hill,  and  he  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  which  was  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  pain  as  the  carriage  bowled  along  the 
well-known  road  and  the  ridge  of  Heme  Hill  came  in  sight. 
He  delighted  in  the  beauty  that  met  him  in  his  travels, 
but  he  delighted  still  more  in  the  familiar  beauty  of  his 
home. 

When  John  was  twelve  years  old  his  Scotch  aunt  died — 
pretty  Jessie  had  died  the  year  before — and  Mary  came  to 
live  at  Heme  Hill.  She  was  a  quiet,  sweet-natured  girl,  as 
sincerely  religious  as  Mrs.  Ruskin  herself,  and  her  coming 
made  no  difference  in  the  household  ways.  She  went  to  school, 
where  she  learned  drawing,  and  this  started  the  idea  of 
drawing  lessons  for  John.  A  drawing  master  was  engaged  to 
visit  the  house,  and  the  boy,  though  he  had  no  talent  for 
original  work,  learned  to  copy  the  drawings  of  others  in 
pen  and  ink  with  wonderful  exactness.  He  had  also  a  tutor 
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for  Greek,  and  for  a  time  he  attended  in  the  mornings  a 
small  private  school.  Here  the  boys  took  little  notice  of  him, 
treating  him  as  "a  girl"  and  he,  having  far  too  good  an 
opinion  of  himself  to  care  about  the  opinion  of  his  school- 
mates, took  little  notice  of  them.  He  was  sent  also  to  a  riding 
school,  but  he  went  in  terror  of  the  horses,  and  was  so 
utterly  miserable  and  helpless  that  a  slight  sprain  was  made 
an  excuse  for  leaving.  Then  a  Shetland  pony  was  bought  for 
him,  and  he  was  led  about  the  lanes  with  a  leading  string  j 
but  even  then  he  managed  to  fall  off  when  they  came  to  a 
corner  and  he  was  thinking  deeply  about  something  else. 
His  mother's  anxious  inquiries  when  he  got  home  as  to 
whether  he  had  met  with  any  mishap  heightened  his  nervous 
distaste  for  the  exercise,  and  it  was  given  up. 

In  the  summer  after  he  was  twelve  years  old  the  holiday 
was  taken  abroad,  and  the  family,  including  Mary,  travelled 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  through  Switzerland  and 
North  Italy,  in  a  hired  post-carriage,  just  as  at  home.  The 
journey  gave  John  the  intensest  delight,  and  he  crammed 
into  those  three  months  as  much  happiness,  he  says,  as  many 
people  felt  in  a  lifetime.  He  was  learning,  too,  to  delight  In 
pictures,  and  a  present  from  his  father's  partner  of  a  book 
of  poetry  with  small  engraving  of  Turner's  landscapes  he 
always  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  his  life. 

Geology  was  his  favourite  study;  and  he  might  have  be- 
come eminent  in  this  had  not  his  parents'  fixed  idea  of 
making  him  a  clergyman — perhaps  eventually  a  bishop — 
led  them  to  regard  his  delight  in  stones  and  crystals  as  in- 
volving a  waste  of  time.  They  indulgently  accompanied  him 
into  caves  and  other  uncomfortable  places,  though  Mrs. 
Ruskin  hated  dirt  and  Mr.  Ruskin  was  nervous  of  falling 
rocks,  but  they  allowed  him  no  freedom  to  investigate  for 
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himself  and  gave  him  no  opportunities  for  special  study. 
John  scarcely  regarded  this  as  a  hardship.  The  time  when  he 
would  question  his  parents'  decisions  had  not  yet  come.  "I 
already  disliked  growing  older,"  he  saysj  "never  expected  to 
be  wiser,  and  formed  no  more  plans  for  the  future  than  a 
little  black  silkworm  does  in  the  middle  of  its  first  mulberry 
leaf." 

When  he  was  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  here 
he  learned  to  form  new  views  and  new  opinions  on  many 
subjects.  But  the  habits  of  his  early  life  could  not  be  easily 
broken  and  his  parents'  influence  was  still  strong.  The  man 
John  Ruskin  was  very  much  what  the  child  had  been.  His 
life  was  not  destined  to  be  a  very  happy  one,  and  some  of  his 
unhappiness  was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  early  training.  He 
never  became  a  bishop,  or  even  an  evangelical  clergyman, 
but  he  wrote  many  books,  and  in  them  he  gave  to  the  world 
a  message  which  was  well  worth  delivering. 


Chapter  XII 
ROSABONHEUR 


THE  barricades  were  up  In  the  Paris  streets,  and  the 
harsh  clanging  of  the  tocsin  brought  the  citizens  to 
their  doors  with  white  faces  and  frightened  eyes.  The  Revo- 
lution had  begun  then,  as  folk  had  said  it  would  when  the 
new  decrees  had  been  published,  dissolving  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  Yesterday 
there  had  been  the  riot  round  about  the  printing  offices,  the 
police  hammering  at  the  doors  and  the  newspapers  being 
let  down  from  the  upper  windows  into  the  hands  of  the 
crowd.  Today,  July  28,  1 830,  all  Paris  was  mad  with  excite- 
ment; and  look!  there  was  the  tricolour  floating  from  the  top 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  rebels  had  taken  that,  then,  in 
spite  of  the  soldiers;  or  perhaps  the  soldiers  had  helped 
them,  for  it  was  well  known  that  many  of  them  were  against 
the  King  and  his  ministers  and  on  the  side  of  the  people. 
Were  the  Paris  streets  soon  to  run  with  blood  as  they  had 
done  forty  years  ago?  At  any  rate  there  would  be  fighting, 
for  the  armourers'  shops  had  been  raided,  and  guns  had  been 
trundled  hastily  to  various  parts  of  the  city.  God  help  all 
good  citizens  and  their  children,  for  the  Terror  was  upon 
them! 

All  night  the  uproar  continued,  and  by  the  wild,  strange 
light  of  flaming  torches  new  barricades  were  put  up  and  the 

old  ones  strengthened.  Bands  of  soldiers  in  uniform  worked 
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side  by  side  with  the  citizens,  and  more  than  once  during 
that  long  night  there  rose  a  loud,  triumphant  cheer,  when  a 
fresh  company  of  deserters  came  trooping  in.  By  dawn  every- 
thing was  ready  and  the  roar  of  the  guns  rose  above  all  the 
other  sounds  of  the  demented  city.  Now  Frenchman  was 
slaughtering  Frenchman.  The  savage  work  had  begun. 

In  a  back  room  on  an  upper  floor  of  a  tall  old  house  of 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine  a  little  girl  of  eight  and  her  two  small 
brothers  were  almost  beside  themselves  with  excitement 
though  they  tried  hard  to  move  softly  and  speak  lowj  for 
in  the  next  room  lay  a  tiny  baby  sister  who  had  been  born 
just  when  the  guns  had  begun  to  thunder  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning.  With  all  that  terrible  noise  outside  it  seemed  as  if 
their  small  voices  would  make  little  difference  j  but  they 
knew  that  their  mother  would  be  able  to  distinguish  them 
and  would  fret  if  she  thought  her  children  were  disturbed 
or  frightened  and  she  not  there  to  soothe  them.  So  they  tried 
hard  to  keep  still  and  quiet  j  and  by  and  by  their  father 
came  in  from  the  next  room  and  told  them  that  the  baby 
was  actually  sleeping  and  their  mother  was  not  too  much 
alarmed  by  all  the  racket. 

"There  is  a  gun  set  up  just  opposite  our  own  front  door," 
he  said,  "and  it  is  firing  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  I  am 
going  down  for  a  moment  to  try  to  see  what  is  happening." 

He  did  not  look  at  all  frightened,  only  splendidly  excited, 
and  the  children  caught  fresh  excitement  from  him  and 
longed  to  see  some  of  the  wonderful  doings  for  themselves. 

"Let  me  come  with  you.  Father,"  cried  the  little  girl, 
catching  at  his  handj  but  he  shook  his  head. 

"Nay,  Rosalie,  such  sights  are  not  for  little  girls  j  though, 
indeed,  you  are  not  so  much  a  little  girl  as  a  boy  in  petticoats, 
as  the  good  grandfather  has  said." 
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"Then  if  I  am  a  boy  you  should  let  me  come,"  persisted 
the  child,  and  her  father  laughed. 

"Not  so,  my  valiant  little  one,"  he  said;  "if  Auguste  were 
but  a  few  years  older  then  he  might  come  indeed;  but  as  it  is, 
you  must  all  stay  here,  where  you  are  safe,  and  take  care 
of  Mother  and  the  baby  sister." 

He  went  off  and  they  heard  him  running  quickly  down 
the  stairs.  Then  Rosalie  turned  to  her  brothers. 

"I  shall  go,"  she  said;  "I  shall  creep  down  behind  him 
and  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  that  I  may  peep  at  the 
gun  when  he  opens  the  door." 

"I  will  come  too,"  said  Auguste,  but  Rosalie  held  him 
back.  She  was  a  very  masterful  child,  and  tall  and  strong  for 
her  age,  and  was  used  to  tyrannize  a  little  over  her  brothers. 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  are  too  little;  you  could  not  see 
anything;  and  besides,  there  is  no  room  for  two  of  us  to 
peep  out.  Stay  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it  when  I 
come  back." 

She  went  softly  from  the  room  and  crept  downstairs.  The 
front  door  was  open;  her  father  was  standing  outside,  and 
there  was  the  gun,  that  strange,  black,  smoking  thing,  with 
two  grimy  men  beside  it.  She  saw  her  father  moving  about 
on  the  doorstep,  craning  his  neck  and  trying  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  Place,  and  after  a  few  moments  he  turned  and 
clambered  to  the  top  of  the  big  front  door.  Rosalie  drew 
nearer  still,  and  stood  just  below  him  where  she  could  see 
out  into  the  street. 

A  bang  and  a  loud  long  roar!  A  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust! 
The  house  shook  as  if  it  were  about  to  fall.  The  gun  had 
fired. 

There  was  a  heavy  thud;  her  father  had  disappeared  from 
the  top  of  the  door.  Rosalie  felt  half  stunned.  There  was  a 
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singing  in  her  ears,  her  knees  trembled,  and  the  top  o£  her 
head  felt  as  if  some  one  had  hit  her  a  very  hard  blow.  She 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  been  shot  by  the  gun  and 
would  soon  be  dying.  Then  she  saw  her  father  lying  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor  and  she  forgot  everything  else. 

"Father!"  she  screamed,  "oh!  are  you  shot!  Are  you 
dead?" 

The  figure  moved,  then  sat  up,  ruefully  rubbing  the  back 
of  its  head  and  its  shoulders. 

"No,  I  am  not  dead,  only  bruised  and  very  sore,"  said 
Monsieur  Bonheur.  Then  he  noticed  the  child's  white  face. 

"Rosalie!"  he  cried  sharply,  painfully  struggling  to  his 
feet,  "what  are  you  doing  here?  You  might  have  been 
killed.  I  told  you  to  stay  in  the  back  of  the  house." 

"I  know.  Father,"  sobbed  the  little  girl,  "but  I  wanted 
to  see  the  gun."  She  was  trembling  and  weeping,  and  her 
father  could  not  scold  her. 

"Come,  then,"  he  said,  "we  were  both  foolish.  Take  my 
hand,  and  we  will  try  if  we  can  get  up  these  stairs  together. 
But  go  softly  lest  Mother  hear  and  be  frightened." 

With  some  difficulty  they  got  back  to  the  room  where 
Auguste  and  Isidore  were  impatiently  watching  for  them. 
In  a  few  minutes  Rosalie  had  recovered  her  breath  and  her 
spirits  and  was  giving  her  brothers  a  vivid  account  of  what 
had  happened.  Monsieur  Bonheur  lay  back  in  a  big  chair  and 
listened.  He  was  bruised  and  shaken,  and  glad  of  a  few 
minutes'  rest. 

He  had  no  need  to  hurry,  for  there  was  no  work  for  him, 
or  for  most  people  in  Paris  that  day!  The  school  where  he 
gave  drawing  lessons  was  closed,  because  the  streets  were 
not  safe  for  the  pupils  to  pass  through.  His  own  children 
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went  to  school  to  Father  Autin,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
house  where  they  lived,  but  that  too  was  closed  today. 

It  was  a  long,  tedious  day  for  the  children,  with  no  mother 
to  look  after  them,  no  school  to  go  to,  and  no  chance  of 
getting  out  to  the  Place  Royale,  their  favourite  playground. 
Rosalie  tried  to  amuse  herself  by  drawing  cats  and  dogs  and 
horses  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  she  liked  best  to  draw  from 
the  real  animals,  and  the  grey  cat.  Smoke,  was  the  only 
animal  in  the  house.  The  noise  and  the  firing  had  made 
Smoke  sulky  and  bad-tempered,  and  he  would  not  pose  for 
his  little  mistress  as  he  could  usually  be  coaxed  to  do. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Rosalie,  "I  wish  we  were  back  at  our 
dear  pretty  little  house  at  Bordeaux.  We  had  dogs  and 
rabbits  and  a  goat  there,  and  ever  so  many  birds  in  the  gar- 
den. Here  there  is  nothing,  and  I  must  not  even  go  to  the 
front  windows  to  look  at  the  horses  in  the  road." 

"I  wish  we  were  back  too,"  said  her  brother.  "There  were 
no  Revolutions  in  Bordeaux,  and  there  were  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  and  the  sailors,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  things." 

Monsieur  Bonheur  said  nothing.  The  children  were  not 
usually  discontented,  and  it  was  hard  for  them,  active  and 
high-spirited  as  they  were,  to  be  shut  up  in  one  room  all 
day.  It  was  a  trying,  anxious  time  for  all  the  people  in  Paris. 
The  firing  of  the  guns,  the  shouting,  and  the  trampling  of 
feet  went  on  all  that  day  and  through  the  night.  The  wildest 
rumours  were  flying  about.  It  was  known  that  the  King  had 
refused  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels,  and  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  royal  guard  had  been  sent  against  them,  only  to  be 
driven  back  in  confusion.  The  shouts  of  the  victors  had  been 
plainly  heard  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  Another  day  and  an- 
other night  of  fighting  and  the  news  came  that  the  King 
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had  left  Paris,  and  that  his  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  had  been  made  Lieutenant  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  Revolution  was  over. 

"Now  we  can  go  out  again!"  cried  Rosalie  joyfully,  but 
her  father  said,  "Not  yet."  Three  or  four  days  passed  before 
the  city  could  take  up  its  ordinary  life  once  morej  but  at 
length,  to  their  great  joy,  the  children  were  told  that  when 
school  was  over  they  might  go  to  play  in  the  Place  Royale. 
Gleefully  they  raced  downstairs  and  out  at  the  door,  then 
looked  about  them  curiously.  The  gun  was  gone,  and  every- 
thing seemed  much  as  usual,  though  a  little  farther  off  they 
knew  there  had  been  great  destruction.  Rosalie  crossed  the 
road  to  a  pork  butcher's  shop,  and  touched  caressingly  the 
painted  wooden  figure  of  a  boar  that  stood  out  in  front  as  a 
sign. 

"I  am  glad  they  did  not  shoot  you,"  she  said,  softly. 
"Poor  thing,  you  had  to  be  out  in  it  all.  But  never  mind, 
the  Revolution  is  over,  and  everything  is  going  to  be  much 
better  now." 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  things  grew,  not  better,  but 
worse.  There  was  great  distress  in  Paris  that  winter,  and 
many  people,  the  Bonheurs  among  them,  found  it  difficult  to 
make  the  barest  of  livings.  Everything  was  dear,  and  few 
people  wanted  drawing  lessons.  They  moved  to  another 
house  not  far  away,  in  the  Rue  des  Tournelles.  It  was  a  very 
old  house,  and  it  had  a  big  stone  staircase,  so  dark  and 
gloomy  that  the  children  were  frightened  to  go  up  it  alone. 
They  still  went  to  Father  Autin's  school  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine.  It  was  really  a  school  for  boys,  but  when  the  Bon- 
heurs had  come  to  Paris  from  Bordeaux  a  year  before  the 
Revolution  Father  Autin  had  suggested  that  Rosalie  should 
come  with  her  brothers.  It  suited  her  very  well.  She  liked 
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boys'  games  and  boys'  ways,  and  she  was  quite  able  to  hold 
her  own  even  when  it  came,  as  it  sometimes  did,  to  settling 
a  disputed  point  with  fists.  She  was  quick  and  clever,  but 
she  did  not  care  very  much  for  any  of  her  lessons  except 
drawing,  and  she  liked  best  to  draw  animals.  She  covered 
every  piece  of  paper  she  could  get  with  her  sketches,  and 
her  father  would  look  at  them  and  think  to  himself  that 
his  daughter  had  a  pretty  talent  and  might  one  day  become 
as  good  a  teacher  of  drawing  as  he  was  himself. 

When  Rosalie  was  eleven  years  old  her  mother  died,  and 
for  a  time  the  family  was  very  unsettled.  The  boys  were 
sent  to  school  and  Rosalie  and  a  sister  went  to  stay  with  a 
friend  of  their  aunt's.  Then  Rosalie  was  apprenticed  to  a 
dressmaker,  but  she  did  not  like  sewing,  and  she  spent  most 
of  her  time  turning  the  wheel  for  the  dressmaker's  husband, 
who  made  percussion  capsj  so  the  idea  of  making  her  a 
dressmaker  was  given  up.  She  went  back  to  live  with  her 
father,  and  to  her  great  delight  a  friend  obtained  for  her 
some  work  in  colouring  drawings  and  kaleidoscopic  views, 
and  she  earned  some  small  sums  of  which  she  was  immensely 
proud. 

But  her  father  was  grieved  to  see  his  motherless  little 
daughter  growing  up  without  proper  teaching  or  the  train- 
ing in  gentle  ways  and  refined  habits  that  a  well-bred  French 
girl  ought  to  have,  and  so  he  managed  to  send  her  to  a 
boarding-school  kept  by  a  Madame  Girot.  It  was  a  very 
select  boarding-school,  and  Madame  Girot  was  very  par- 
ticular about  the  manner  and  deportment  of  her  pupils.  From 
the  first  she  was  shocked  at  Rosalie's  boyish  ways  and  her 
love  of  active  exercise  j  and  Rosalie  found  the  quiet,  de- 
corous routine  of  the  household  quite  unbearable.  She  was 
always  being  scolded  for  restlessness,  for  running  when  she 
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should  have  walked,  for  jumping  down  the  steps,  for  being 
untidy  or  noisy  or  careless.  She  was  a  trial  to  her  teachers 
and  they  were  a  great  trial  to  her. 

At  last  the  explosion  came.  She  and  her  companions  were 
spending  their  playtime  in  the  garden,  and,  tired  of  walkdng 
up  and  down  in  a  ladylike  fashion,  Rosalie  proposed  that 
they  should  have  a  sham  fight,  using  some  pieces  of  wooden 
paling  that  were  lying  near  for  sabres.  The  others  agreed, 
and  the  fight  began.  The  girls  grew  so  excited  that,  led  by 
Rosalie,  they  charged  desperately,  not  thinking  or  caring 
where  they  were  going.  A  part  of  the  garden  was  filled  with 
roses  which  Madame  Girot  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  of 
which  she  was  very  proud  3  and  in  one  of  these  charges  there 
was  a  wild  dash  into  the  rose-bed,  and  the  bushes  were  tram- 
pled down  and  broken,  and  most  of  them  ruined. 

Madame  Girot  was  beside  herself  with  anger.  She  would 
not,  she  declared,  have  this  firebrand  who  made  the  others  as 
bad  as  herself  in  her  school  any  longer.  Rosalie  was  shut  up 
in  a  cupboard  and  her  father  was  sent  forj  when  he  came 
Madame  Girot  requested  him  to  remove  his  daughter  in- 
stantly from  the  school. 

Monsieur  Bonheur  was  sorry  but  he  was  not  angry  with 
Rosalie,  for  he  knew  she  had  not  meant  to  do  what  was 
wrong  J  it  had  been  just  an  outbreak  of  high  spirits.  He  de- 
cided not  to  send  her  to  another  school,  but  to  do  what  he 
could  for  her  training  himself.  So  she  came  home  and  kept 
house  for  her  father  and  her  little  sister  Juliette  and  the  two 
beys,  who  were  now  attending  an  art  school  in  Paris  5  and  she 
did  her  very  best  to  please  her  father  and  grow  up  the  gentle- 
mannered,  softly-spoken  maiden  that  he  wished  her  to  be. 

She  was  very  happy  in  this  new  life.  She  was  left  to  her- 
self for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  she  worked  hard  at  her 
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painting  in  her  father's  studio,  so  as  to  astonish  him  some  day 
with  the  improvement  she  had  made.  She  had  not  lost  her 
love  of  fun,  and  there  were  many  merry  games  in  the  studio 
when  the  boys  came  home.  All  three  of  them  would  dress  up 
as  knights  in  armour,  hunting  out  any  draperies  or  old  gar- 
ments that  would  serve  their  turn.  The  palettes  were  their 
shields,  the  maulsticks  their  lances;  the  easels  and  pictures 
were  set  up  to  make  the  lists  in  which  the  gallant  tournament 
was  fought,  and  little  Juliette  was  the  fair  lady  for  whose 
favour  the  knights  contended. 

They  lived  a  simple,  frugal  life,  playing  hard  and  work- 
ing hard.  Day  after  day  Rosalie  spent  hours  over  the  paint- 
ing that  she  loved.  She  could  not  paint  animals,  for  she  had 
no  models,  but  she  trained  herself  in  drawing  and  colouring, 
picking  up  all  she  could  from  the  few  lessons  her  father  had 
time  to  give  her  and  listening  attentively  while  he  taught  the 
pupils  who  came  to  the  studio.  Then  one  day  when  he  came 
home  she  brought  him  a  painting  at  which  she  had  worked 
diligently  for  several  days.  It  was  only  a  bunch  of  cherries, 
but  her  father's  trained  eye  saw  in  It  the  true  artistic  quality. 
*^Why,  that's  quite  pretty,"  he  saidj  "you  must  now  go  to 
work  in  earnest." 

Rosalie  was  only  too  willing,  and  from  that  day  her  father 
devoted  every  minute  he  could  spare  to  her  training.  Every 
Sunday  they  went  for  long  walks  together  in  the  outskirts  of 
Paris,  noting  every  bit  of  fine  carving,  every  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  the  sky  and  the  clouds,  the  grass  and  flowers  and 
trees,  the  dogs  and  horses  that  they  passed.  Before  long 
Rosalie  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Louvre  to  copy  the  pictures 
there.  She  went  early  in  the  morning  and  stayed  until  the 
rooms  were  closed,  only  leaving  off  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
to  eat  her  lunch  of  bread  and  fried  potatoes  and  take  a  drink 
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of  water  from  the  hydrant  in  the  yard.  The  attendants  called 
her  "The  Little  Hussar"  because  of  her  rather  severe  and 
simple  style  of  dressing,  and  very  soon  they  came  to  know 
her  well. 

The  thing  she  most  wanted  to  do  was  to  paint  the  animals 
she  loved,  and  she  coaxed  her  father  to  let  her  keep  all  sorts 
of  pets— dogs  and  cats  and  rabbits  and  squirrels  and  ducks 
and  quail  and  even  a  goat.  All  these  she  would  bring  into 
the  studio,  and  sitting  happily  among  them  would  paint  them 
with  such  wonderful  skill  that  her  father's  friends  and  other 
artists  whom  they  brought  to  the  studio  were  amazed,  and 
declared  that  this  young  girl  was  going  to  be  the  greatest 
animal  painter  the  world  had  seen.  Still  she  wanted  more 
models,  and  she  searched  the  city  to  supply  her  need.  She 
went  to  the  cattle-markets  and  sketched  for  hours  at  a  timej 
and  once  when  a  menagerie  came  to  Paris  she  was  allowed 
by  its  proprietor  to  visit  it  every  day  and  draw  the  lions  and 
tigers  and  other  strange  creatures  it  contained.  The  more  she 
drew  the  animals  the  more  she  loved  themj  and  the  more 
she  loved  them  the  greater  grew  her  power  of  showing  them, 
as  they  lived  and  moved,  upon  her  canvas. 

The  years  passed  on  and  Rosalie  Bonheur  became  famous 
all  over  the  world  as  the  great  painter  of  animals  whose  only 
equal  was  Landseer.  Great  sums  were  given  for  her  pictures, 
and  honours  of  every  kind  were  showered  upon  her.  When 
money  grew  plentiful  she  bought  a  big  estate  in  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  filled  it  with  the  animals  she  loved  j 
and  there  she  lived  the  free,  simple,  hard-working  life  that 
pleased  her  best. 
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Chapter  XIII 
LOUISA  ALCOTT 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  "jO  MARCH** 

THERE  are  very  few  girls  in  Europe  or  America 
who  have  not  made  friends  with  the  '^little  women'* 
of  Louisa  Alcott's  story,  and  if  the  votes  of  these  young 
readers  could  be  taken  as  to  which  is  their  favourite  among^ 
the  four  sisters,  the  results  would  almost  certainly  be  a 
tremendous  majority  for  clever,  tomboy  Jo.  From  the  time 
we  first  meet  her,  a  long-legged,  shabby,  fifteen-year-old 
girl  sitting  over  the  fire  with  her  three  sisters,  to  the  time 
when  we  leave  her,  middle-aged,  rich,  and  famous,  Jo  is 
delightful.  It  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  her  admirers, 
that  they  would  like  to  know  something  about  her  in  her 
early  days,  before  she  put  her  hair  in  a  net  and  went  as  a. 
paid  companion  to  her  rich  and  disagreeable  Aunt  March. 
Jo  as  a  baby,  as  a  child,  as  a  girl  at  school,  must  have  been 
irresistible.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  ex- 
tend our  long  friendship  with  her  back  to  the  days  when  she 
was  a  bright-eyed,  restless  baby  of  two.  For  Jo  is  Louisa 
Alcott  herself,  and  the  life-story  of  the  writer  is  the  life- 
story  of  her  heroine. 

To  find  Louisa  Alcott  (or  Jo)  in  her  babyhood  we  must 
go  to  a  small,  shabby  house  in  Boston  in  the  year  1834.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Bronson  Alcott,  had  lately  opened  a  school  near 
by  which  was  to  be  run  according  to  his  own  special  ideas  on. 

education  and  was  to  be  unlike  any  school  that  had  existed 
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before.  Mr.  March  o£  Little  Women  is  drawn  from  Mr. 
Alcottj  but  whereas  the  father  in  the  story  took  little  part 
in  the  action,  being  away  at  the  war  for  most  of  the  time,  the 
real  father  was  the  moving  spirit  of  his  household.  He  was 
a  remarkable  man,  high-minded  and  unselfish,  and  filled 
with  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  others.  He  believed  in  a 
simple,  hard-working  life,  with  plain  food,  no  luxuries,  and 
no  pleasures  except  the  natural  pleasures  that  could  be  had 
without  expense.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  desire  money  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  for  a  bare  living,  and  he  left  alto- 
gether the  work  that  would  bring  in  money  when  he  thought 
that  a  higher  duty  called  him.  Consequently  his  family  went 
through  some  very  hard  times,  and  often  did  not  know  how 
the  next  meal  was  to  be  paid  for,  though  their  food  was  of 
the  very  plainest.  Mr.  Alcott  believed  that  it  was  wrong  to 
kill  animals  to  supply  the  needs  of  man,  and  the  children 
never  tasted  meat  until  they  were  grown  up.  They  lived 
mainly  on  plain  boiled  rice  and  porridge,  and  there  was  no 
money  to  buy  sugar  or  syrup  to  make  these  more  appetizing. 
There  were  two  little  girls  in  those  early  days  in  Boston, 
four-year-old  Anna   (the  "Meg"  of  Little  Women)  and 
Louisa,  just  turned  two.  Anna  went  each  morning  to  her 
father's  school,  and  Louisa,  baby  as  she  was,  was  often  al- 
lowed to  go  out  on  the  Common  opposite  the  house  and  play 
with  the  other  children  there.  She  was  quite  happy  toddling 
about  in  her  shabby  frock  and  making  herself  gloriously 
dirty  and  unkempt.  There  never  was  such  a  child  for  tearing 
and  soiling  her  clothes  and  coming  home  in  a  disreputable 
state  that  distressed  her  neat  little  sister  Anna  far  more  than 
it  did  her  mother.  Once  she  fell  into  the  Frog  Pond  on  the 
Common  and  was  fished  out  by  a  negro  boy,  with  the  result 
.that  ever  afterward  she  loved  coloured  people  and  was  eager 
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to  see  the  slaves  set  free.  Quite  a  number  of  times  she  wan- 
dered away  and  was  missing  for  an  hour  or  so,  coming,  or 
being  brought  back,  calm  and  smiling  to  her  anxious  family. 

By  and  by  a  new  baby  came  to  join  the  two  little  sisters. 
She  was  christened  Elizabeth  and  was  the  "Beth"  of  Little 
Women  and  "Lizzie"  in  real  life.  Anna  and  Louisa  had  now 
to  play  the  part  of  nursemaids,  to  relieve  their  busy  mother. 
They  used  to  go  into  the  room  which  was  called  their  father's 
study,  take  down  the  big  dictionaries  and  other  learned 
works,  and  build  them  into  bridges  and  houses.  Once  they 
set  baby  Lizzie  on  the  floor  and  made  a  high  tower  by  piling 
books  all  round  herj  then  Louisa  saw  something  going  on 
outside  that  looked  interesting  and  raced  off,  Anna  follow- 
ing. When  they  came  In  some  time  later  and  their  mother 
asked,  "Where  is  baby?"  a  sudden  wild  fear  seized  Louisa. 
Suppose  the  books  had  fallen  over  and  crushed  her!  She 
dashed  headlong  to  the  study,  and  there  was  baby  Lizzie 
happily  asleep  in  her  tower,  looking  as  rosy  and  plump  and 
peaceful  as  any  baby  could  look.  Louisa  was  very  miserable 
and  contrite  at  having  left  her  little  sister,  and  so  was  Annaj 
but  since  the  baby  had  taken  their  desertion  with  so  much 
sense  and  good-temper  Mrs.  Alcott  forgave  them. 

Unfortunately  this  did  not  cure  Louisa  of  her  trick  of  run- 
ning after  anything  that  struck  her  fancy.  She  loved  her  lib- 
erty, and  as  she  grew  older  she  began  to  go  farther  afield. 
One  day  she  managed  to  slip  off  early  in  the  morning,  and 
had  a  most  thrilling  time.  She  fell  in  with  some  little  Irish 
children  and  went  with  them  to  a  piece  of  waste  ground  not 
very  far  away,  where  they  played  in  the  ashpits,  and  Louisa 
soon  became  as  grimy  and  unkempt  as  her  companions.  Then 
they  sat  down  quite  comfortably  In  the  dirt  to  have  lunch. 
Louisa,  naturally,  had  none  with  her,  so  the  others  gave  her 
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a  share  of  the  cold  potatoes,  salt  fish,  and  crusts  they  had 
brought  in  their  pockets.  She  ate  her  share  with  much  relish, 
and  probably  considered  it  a  great  deal  more  tasty  than  the 
unsweetened  porridge  she  had  had  for  breakfast.  After  they 
had  lunched  they  all  went  off  to  the  Common  and  had  some 
very  enjoyable  games j  then  they  wandered  about  until  it 
was  dusk  and  the  little  Irish  children  went  home. 

Louisa  would  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  but  she  did  not 
know  the  way.  She  wandered  on  until  she  was  tired  out,  and 
then,  finding  herself  in  a  street,  she  sat  down  on  a  doorstep 
to  rest.  A  big  dog  who  was  lying  there  received  her  very 
kindly,  and  let  her  put  her  head  down  on  his  soft  coat  while 
she  dreamily  watched  the  lamplighter  going  down  the  street  j 
and  after  a  little  while  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  slept  soundly. 

By  this  time  every  one  at  her  home  was  terribly  fright- 
ened. She  had  not  been  missed  at  once,  for  she  was  supposed 
to  be  playing  on  the  Common,  and  even  when  she  could  not 
be  found  at  dinner-time  no  one  was  very  anxious,  for  she  had 
been  away  as  long  as  that  before  and  had  come  back  safely. 
But  when  hours  passed  and  every  place  where  she  was  likely 
to  be  had  been  searched,  anxiety  grew  into  alarm.  The  town- 
crier  was  sent  out  and  went  crying  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  that  a  little  girl  six  years  old,  in  a  pink  frock,  white  hat, 
and  new  green  shoes,  was  missing. 

As  he  came  past  the  doorstep  where  Louisa  was  lying  his 
loud  voice  woke  her  up.  She  listened  with  interest  to  what 
he  was  saying.  "Why,  that's  me!"  she  piped  out,  and  the 
crier  turned  and  saw  her.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  he 
coaxed  the  dirty,  tired  little  girl  to  leave  the  friendly  dog, 
and  he  carried  her  to  his  own  home  while  a  message  was 
sent  to  her  parents.  There  she  was  given  a  piece  of  bread 
and  molasses  in  a  delightful  plate  that  had  the  letters  of  the 
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alphabet  all  round  itj  and  this  feast  she  regarded  as  a  tri- 
umphant ending  to  a  most  successful  day.  But  she  was  not 
quite  so  sure  about  it  when  retribution  came  on  the  morrow 
and  she  was  tied  to  the  arm  of  a  sofa  and  left  to  think  over 
her  misdeeds. 

Mrs.  Alcott,  on  whose  shoulders  most  of  the  burdens  fell, 
had  at  this  time  enough  to  weigh  her  down  without  worries 
about  runaway  children.  There  was  a  new  baby,  whom  they 
named  Abba  May,  and  who  appeared  later  in  her  sister's 
book  as  "Amy  March."  Mr.  Alcott's  school  was  not  doing 
well.  The  new  way  of  education  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
people  of  Boston,  and  fewer  and  fewer  pupils  came  to  him. 
It  was  very  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  to  provide  even 
the  plain  food  to  which  the  family  was  accustomed.  The  chil- 
dren as  they  grew  older  found  their  monotonous  meals  very 
distasteful,  and  they  rejoiced  when  they  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  lady  who  supplied  them  from  time  to  time  with 
dainties  they  had  scarcely  ever  seen  before.  She  was  a  boarder 
at  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  she  found  that  she  could 
not  possibly  eat  all  the  food  given  to  her.  So  she  used  to 
pack  up  cakes  and  fruit  and  other  nice  things  in  a  bandbox, 
and  when  Louisa  came  to  see  her  the  bandbox  would  be  borne 
away  in  triumph  and  carried  home  to  her  hungry  and  ex- 
pectant sisters. 

The  children  managed,  although  money  was  so  scarce,  to 
have  some  very  good  times  in  Boston,  but  they  rejoiced 
heartily  when  their  father  gave  up  his  school  and  they  all 
went  to  live  in  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Here  they  had  a 
small  house  which  Louisa  afterward  described  as  the  home 
of  Meg  and  John  Brook.  It  was,  she  said,  a  little  brown 
house,  with  a  little  garden  behind,  and  a  lawn  about  as  big 
as  a  pocket-handkerchief  in  front.  Its  dining-room  was  so 
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small  that  six  people  were  a  tight  fit,  and  the  kitchen  stairs 
seemed  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  precipitating  both 
servants  and  china  pell-mell  into  the  coal-bin.  But  as  there 
were  only  six  in  the  family  and  four  of  them  were  not  very 
big,  and  as  no  servant  was  kept,  these  drawbacks  were  not 
very  serious,  and  in  the  children's  eyes  they  were  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  great  barn  which  stood  close  to  the  house 
and  made  an  enchanting  playing-place.  There  were  a  number 
of  other  families  settled  at  Concord  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Alcott,  and  desired,  like  him,  to  live  a  simple  life 
of  comradeship  with  one  another  and  service  to  their  fellow- 
men,  and  in  these  families  there  were  a  good  many  children 
who  joyfully  joined  the  little  Alcotts  in  romps  in  the  big 
barn. 

Soon  Louisa — now  about  ten  years  old — had  the  great 
idea  of  acting  plays  in  this  most  convenient  theatre,  and  the 
whole  company  of  children  took  it  up  with  delight.  They 
made  plays  out  of  fairy  tales  and  acted  them  with  all  sorts 
of  marvellous  contrivances  for  dresses  and  scenery.  They 
made  a  splendid  beanstalk  out  of  a  squash  vine  trained  up  a 
ladder,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  pumpkin  for 
Cinderella.  A  particularly  thrilling  piece  of  stage-manage- 
ment was  the  lowering  of  a  black-pudding  from  the  roof  on 
to  the  nose  of  the  old  woman  in  the  play  of  "The  Three 
Wishes." 

Louisa  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  these  entertainments. 
She  acted  every  kind  of  part,  she  stage-managed,  she  incited 
her  troupe  to  fresh  efforts  j  and  by  and  by  she  became  more 
ambitious  and  tried  her  hand  at  writing  the  plays.  After  a 
time  she  produced  some  that  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, being  full  of  witches  and  villains  and  brave  knights 
and  lovely  ladies,  with  plenty  of  bloodshed  and  clashing  of 
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swords.  These  were  the  early  efforts  which  led  up  to  such 
masterpieces  as  "The  Witch's  Curse,"  performed  with  great 
success  by  the  March  family  to  audiences  seated  on  the  bed 
in  the  big,  spare  chamber. 

When  summer  came  there  were  fewer  plays  in  the  barn 
and  more  happy  wanderings  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
wood.  They  played  at  pilgrims,  going  in  procession  through 
the  fields  wearing  big,  floppy  hats  and  carrying  staffs  in  their 
hands  J  they  danced  under  the  birch-trees  pretending  they 
were  fairies  and  that  pretty  baby  May  was  their  queen  j  they 
picked  the  big  red  strawberries  that  grew  in  the  garden  and 
made  a  feast  in  the  rose-covered  arbour.  Louisa  was  grow- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  tomboy  and  incited  her  companions 
to  be  as  active  and  daring  as  herself.  She  challenged  every 
boy  she  knew  to  a  race,  and  never  really  made  friends  with 
him  until  he  had  beaten  her  j  and  she  was  openly  scornful  of 
any  girl  who  would  not  climb  trees  and  jump  fences,  as  she 
did  herself. 

They  were  very  happy  in  this  home  at  Concord,  but  they 
did  not  stay  there  long.  Mr.  Alcott  was  still  absorbed  in  his 
plans  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  social  order  so  that 
all  men  should  live,  in  brotherly  equality,  simple,  hard- 
working, self-denying  lives.  At  length  he  found  some  friends 
ready  to  join  with  him  in  starting  a  community  where  these 
ideas  could  be  put  into  practice.  They  managed  to  get  to- 
gether enough  money  to  rent  a  farm  near  Concord,  which 
they  called  Fruitlandsj  and  here  they  proposed  to  take  their 
families  to  live  the  ideal  life,  having  all  things  in  common. 

So  Mrs.  Alcott  and  the  four  little  girls  had  to  leave  their 
pretty  cottage  and  take  up  a  life  which  was  to  prove  more 
toilsome  and  fuller  of  difficulties  than  any  they  had  yet 
known.  They  did  not  grumble,  for  they  were  willing  to  do 
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what  they  could  to  help  Mr.  Alcott  In  his  plans,  but  they 
found  it  difficult  to  attain  to  his  complete  forgetfulness  of 
self  and  devotion  to  the  common  good.  No  meat,  fish,  but- 
ter, cheese,  eggs,  or  milk  were  allowed  to  be  used  at  Fruit- 
lands  because  they  were  obtained  from  animals  j  tea,  coffee, 
molasses,  and  rice  were  forbidden  because  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  their  cultivation.  No  ploughs  were  used,  for  they 
meant  work  for  oxenj  everything  was  to  be  done  with  the 
spade  and  the  pruning-knif e.  After  a  time  this  was  found  to 
be  so  difficult  and  so  unsuccessful  that  one  pair  of  oxen  was 
allowed  for  drawing  a  plough.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these 
was  really  a  cow,  and  that  the  children  had  several  surrep- 
titious draughts  of  milk  when  it  returned  from  the  fields  in 
the  evening. 

Every  one  at  Fruitlands  was  expected  to  work,  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  grown-ups,  and  Louisa  soon  became  a 
busy,  rather  harassed  little  girl,  occupied  in  washing  dishes 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
house.  She  grew  more  thoughtful  and  she  grieved  bitterly 
over  her  faults,  especially  her  quick  temper  and  her  sharp 
tongue.  The  diary  she  kept  at  this  time  shows  all  this  quite 
plainly.  "I  rose  at  five,  and  after  breakfast  washed  the  dishes 
and  then  helped  Mother  work."  "I  was  cross  today,  and  I 
cried  when  I  went  to  bed.  I  made  good  resolutions  and  felt 
better  in  my  heart.  If  I  only  kept  all  I  make  I  should  be  the 
best  girl  in  the  world.  But  I  don't,  so  I  am  very  bad."  "I  am 
so  cross  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born." 

Things  did  not  go  well  on  the  farm,  and  each  day  made 
it  harder  to  provide  the  simplest  food  for  the  family;  and 
through  it  all  Mr.  Alcott  continued  to  bring  in  sick  and  des- 
titute people  whom  he  met  in  the  country  round  to  be  nursed 
and  cared  for  by  his  overburdened  wife  and  his  children. 
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"More  people  coming  to  live  with  us,"  Louisa  wrote  in  her 
diary  J  "I  wish  we  could  be  together  and  no  one  else.  I  don't 
see  who  is  to  clothe  and  feed  us  all  when  we  are  so  poor 
now."  Once  Mr.  Alcott  brought  in  some  foreign  refugees 
and  lodged  them  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden.  It  turned 
out  that  they  were  sickening  for  small-pox,  and  all  the  Al- 
cotts  caught  it,  though  fortunately  they  did  not  have  it  badly, 
for  they  could  not  afford  a  doctor  and  had  to  struggle 
through  the  illness  as  best  they  could.  A  worse  trouble  came 
when  they  took  care  of  a  family  suffering  from  scarlet  fever, 
and  healthy  little  Elizabeth  took  the  disease.  She  recovered, 
but  was  never  strong  again,  and  she  gradually  pined  away 
and  died,  just  as  Beth  did  in  Little  Women. 

Fortunately  the  hearts  of  all  the  Alcotts  were  stout  and 
their  spirits  high,  and  Mrs.  Alcott  and  Louisa  at  least  had 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  that  helped  them  to  make  fun  of 
their  troubles  and  seize  on  every  chance  of  pleasure  that 
came  in  their  way.  Louisa  had  her  fits  of  depression,  but  they 
never  lasted  long.  "I  was  very  dismal,"  she  wrote  in  her 
diary,  "and  then  went  to  walk  and  made  a  poem."  The  poem 
was  called  "Despondency"  and  began: 

Silent  and  sad, 
When  all  are  glad; 

but  it  gradually  grew  more  cheerful  and  by  the  fifth  verse 
Louisa  found  herself  writing: 

Then  why  be  sad 

When  all  are  glad 

And  the  world  is  full  of  flowers? 

With  the  gay  birds  sing, 

Make  all  life  spring, 

And  smile  through  the  darkest  hours. 
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When  she  had  finished  the  work  required  of  her,  Louisa 
played  with  as  much  zest  as  if  she  were  the  most  care-free 
little  girl  in  the  world.  The  children  had  a  large  family  of 
dolls,  many  of  which  had  been  old  and  battered  before  they 
had  come  into  their  possession.  They  made  up  endless  plays 
in  which  these  dolls  were  the  actors.  Some  of  them  were  good 
and  some  were  badj  the  good  were  made  to  live  happy  ever 
after,  the  bad  were  punished  j  there  had  even  been  a  doll  so 
hopeless  that  she  had  been  hanged  with  great  solemnity. 

Anna  and  Louisa  made  the  most  wonderful  costumes  for 
these  dolls,  and  Louisa  especially  was  so  very  skilful  that  she 
decided  to  set  up  as  a  dolls'  dressmaker.  She  set  out  her  shop 
with  much  glee  and  hung  out  a  sign,  and  all  the  children 
round  about  came  flocking  to  buy.  She  invented  a  special  kind 
of  turban  which  became  the  rage  among  her  customers,  and 
she  and  her  sisters  chased  the  neighbours'  hens  with  much 
vigour  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  downy  feathers 
which  were  necessary  to  give  the  final  touch  of  elegance  to 
this  dolls'  millinery. 

But  all  the  courage  and  high  spirits  and  hard  work  that 
went  to  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  happy  life  at  Fruitlands 
could  not  make  the  experiment  a  success.  It  became  clear  that 
the  farm  must  be  given  up,  and  anxious  consultations,  in 
which  the  two  elder  daughters  took  part,  were  held  to  de- 
cide what  should  be  done  next.  "In  the  evening  Father  and 
Mother  and  Anna  and  I  had  a  long  talk,"  wrote  Louisa  in 
her  diary  J  "I  was  very  unhappy  and  we  all  cried.  Anna  and 
I  cried  in  bed  and  I  prayed  God  to  keep  us  all  together." 

They  did  keep  all  together.  They  went  back  to  Concord, 
and  for  some  time  shared  a  house  there  with  some  good 
friends.  The  children  went  to  the  village  school,  and  though 
they  were  in  great  want  of  money,  they  all  spent  a  happy 
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summer.  Soon  their  prospects  began  to  brighten  a  little.  Mrs. 
Alcott's  father  left  her  a  sum  of  money,  and  their  generous 
friend  Mr.  Emerson  added  to  it  enough  to  buy  a  small  house 
of  their  own  at  Concord,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  respite 
from  the  worst  anxiety  about  ways  and  means. 

One  day  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Margaret  Fuller  came 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alcott.  There  was  a  long  discussion  on 
methods  of  education,  a  subject  in  which  they  were  all  in- 
tensely interested. 

"Well,  Mr.  Alcott,"  said  Miss  Fuller,  as  she  stood  on  the 
doorstep  ready  to  say  good-bye,  "you  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  your  methods  in  your  own  family,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  your  model  children." 

Almost  as  she  spoke  a  tremendous  clamour  was  heard.  A 
wheelbarrow  came  in  sight  in  which  sat  Abba  May,  proud 
and  smiling,  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and  flowers 
nearly  covering  her  clean  frock.  Louisa  was  harnessed  to 
the  wheelbarrow  as  a  horse  and  Anna  was  driving;  little 
Elizabeth  was  running  at  the  side  and  trying  to  bark  like  a 
dog;  the  rest  were  shouting  and  laughing  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices.  When  they  saw  their  father  and  mother  and  visitors 
standing  at  the  door  they  were  a  little  disconcerted.  Louisa's 
foot  tripped  and  down  she  went;  and  down  went  all  the 
others  after  her  in  a  laughing,  struggling  heap. 

"Here  are  the  model  children.  Miss  Fuller,"  said  Mrs. 
Alcott,  with  a  dramatic  wave  of  her  hand. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Louisa  wrote  in  her  diary  about  this 
time,  "Life  is  much  pleasanter  than  it  used  to  be,  and  I  don't 
care  about  dying  any  more." 

She  was  nearly  fourteen  now  and  was  beginning  to  think 
very  seriously  of  the  family  difficulties.  One  winter  day  she 
went  out  to  a  spot  in  the  woods  where  she  liked  to  think  out 
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her  perplexities  and  her  plans.  There  was  an  old  cartwheel 
there  half -hidden  in  grass,  and  she  leant  against  it  as  she 
pondered i  and  at  last  she  said  aloud: 

"I  will  do  something  by  and  by.  Don't  care  what — ^teach, 
sew,  act,  write,  anything  to  help  the  family,  and  I'll  be  rich 
and  famous  and  happy  before  I  diej  see  if  I  won't!" 

The  cartwheel  gave  a  little  lurch,  as  if  to  show  that  it  had 
noted  her  vow  and  approved  j  how  well  she  kept  it  has  been 
told  in  the  history  of  Jo  March. 


Chapter  XIV 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  HERO 

CUMMIE,  Is  it  nearly  morning?" 
"Nay,  my  lamb,  the  morn'll  not  be  yet.  But  let 
me  put  this  shawl  about  you  and  we'll  sit  over  by  the  win- 
dow, and  maybe  the  weariful  cough  will  let  you  rest  for  a 
bit." 

Very  tenderly  the  nurse  wrapped  the  small  exhausted 
figure  in  a  warm  shawl,  then  carried  the  child  over  to  a  win- 
dow, where  she  sat  down  and  put  back  the  hair  from  his  hot 
face  with  her  cool,  kind  hands. 

"See  now,  Lou,  there's  a  light  in  that  window  yonder,  and 
another  away  down  the  street.  There's  others  in  Edinburgh 
tonight  besides  ourselves  awake  and  looking  out  at  the  stars." 

"Do  you  think  it's  another  little  boy  like  me,  Cummie, 
who  has  a  weariful  cough  and  can't  sleep  because  of  the  bad 
dreams?" 

"Maybe,  my  lamb,  for  there's  many  a  child  the  Lord  has 
so  afflicted.  But  He'll  help  him  through  to  the  morn  if  only 
he'll  ask  for  patience.  There,  there,  then!"  and  she  raised 
the  thin  little  form  tenderly  as  another  fit  of  coughing 
shook  it. 

"Has  the  other  little  boy  a  nurse,  do  you  think,  Cummie, 
to  take  care  of  him?  I  couldn't  bear  it,  you  know,  if  I  hadn't 
got  you.  I  should  die." 

"Surely  he'll  have  a  nurse,  Lou,  who'll  take  him  up  as 
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I  take  you  now.  And  she'll  sing  to  him  and  tell  him  stories 
so  that  the  morn'll  seem  to  come  before  its  time,  and  they'll 
be  watching  our  light  as  we're  watching  theirs  and  wonder- 
ing if  there's  a  brave  laddie  within  there  who  can  bear  pa- 
tiently the  Lord's  hand  laid  on  him  in  heaviness.  Come  now 
and  I'll  sing  to  you  *To  yonder  side,'  and  mayhap  you'll 
sleep." 

She  laid  him  on  the  bed  and  sat  down  beside  him,  then 
sang  the  song  in  a  sweet,  crooning  voice.  The  little  boy's  eyes 
closed  and  for  a  few  minutes  he  slept.  Then  he  started  up 
with  a  pitiful  cry. 

"What's  that?  What's  that?"  he  sobbed,  and  he  pointed 
to  his  own  coat  hanging  on  a  peg  by  the  door.  "Oh,  take  it 
away!" 

"Nay,  then,  Lou" — and  she  gathered  the  trembling  form 
in  her  kind  arms — "it's  your  own  beautiful  coat  that  I  made 
you  myself  and  you  wore  it  when  we  went  the  bonny  walk 
down  by  the  Water  of  Leith." 

"It's  so  big,"  sobbed  the  child,  "soon  it  will  fit  all  the  room 
and  smother  me." 

*^Hoots,  nonsense!"  said  the  nurse  cheerfully.  "Look  you 
at  it  again,  my  lamb.  Why,  it's  just  your  own  wee  coat.  And 
now  I'll  cover  you  up  and  read  you  a  story.  There's  *A  Lily 
Gathered.'  You'll  like  to  hear  that  again." 

She  fetched  the  book,  sat  down  beside  him,  and  began  to 
read.  She  read  beautifully  and  in  a  dramatic  fashion  that  held 
the  child's  attention,  so  that  except  when  a  fit  of  coughing 
shook  him  he  rested  peacefully.  The  story  was  nearly  fin- 
ished when  he  started  up  again.  He  had  heard  the  distant 
rumble  of  wheels  which  told  that  the  procession  of  country 
tarts  toward  the  city  had  begun.  The  long  night  was  nearly 
ended. 
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"There  they  come!"  he  cried.  "Can't  you  hear  the  horses 
and  the  drivers  shouting  and  making  a  noise  with  their 
whips?"  He  looked  brighter  and  less  exhausted.  The  worst 
was  over.  "Now,  say  some  poetry  to  me,  Cummie.  Say  ^On 
Linden  when  the  sun  was  low.' " 

So  Cummie  recited  the  poem  with  her  beautiful  voice  and 
her  fine  dramatic  expression.  Then  Lou  said  as  much  of  it 
as  he  could  remember  j  she  showed  him  how  to  move  his 
hands  as  he  recited,  and  he  watched  her  as  she  made  grand 
bows  to  imaginary  audiences.  After  that  he  dozed  a  little 
and  then  it  was  nearly  time  for  breakfast.  Cummie  washed 
and  dressed  him  carefully  and  he  went  down  to  his  plate  of 
porridge,  a  thin  scrap  of  a  boy  but  with  more  life  in  him  than 
any  one  would  have  thought  possible  who  had  seen  him  in 
the  watches  of  the  night.  He  had  a  wonderful  spirit  and  an 
eager  zest  for  living  that  prevented  him  frorn  falling  into 
the  languid  ways  of  an  invalid. 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  this  childhood  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  father,  mother,  and  nurse  watched  over  him 
with  loving,  unwearied  care.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  busy  man 
but  he  could  always  spare  time  to  attend  to  his  little  son. 
Sometimes  when  Lou  had  had  a  worse  nightmare  than  usual, 
even  Cummie  could  not  calm  him  and  his  father  had  to  be 
sent  for.  He  would  sit  down  by  the  little  boy's  bed  and  stay 
there  telling  stories,  inventing  conversations  with  guards  or 
coachmen  or  innkeepers,  doing  everything  he  could  think  of 
to  soothe  the  child  until  the  fit  of  terror  had  passed.  Louis 
adored  his  father,  who  never  petted  or  spoiled  him  as  his 
mother  and  his  nurse  sometimes  did,  but  who  was  tenderness 
itself  in  time  of  trouble.  A  word  of  quiet  praise  from  him 
made  "Smout" — ^which  was  his  father's  nickname  for  Louis 
— wild  with  joy,  and  one  of  his  quiet,  dry  comments  on  some 
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fault  of  disobedience  or  ill-temper  filled  his  son  with  shame. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was  herself  delicate  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  actual  care  of  Louis  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Cum- 
mie.  His  nurse  served  him  with  a  wonderful  devotion,  and 
Louis  loved  her  with  his  whole  heart.  "When  he  was  a  boy," 
Cummie  told  one  of  her  friends,  "I  went  up  with  him  one 
day  to  the  Waverley  Station  to  meet  his  father  and  mother 
coming  from  London,  and  there  on  the  platform  was  the 
auld  minister  of  the  Tron  Kirk.  He  kent  Lou  and  he  says 
to  him: 

"  ^Ye'll  be  thinking  of  marrying  soon,  Louis.' 
"Says  Lou  with  a  very  grave  face,  *Pm  married  already.' 
"  ^Oh!'  says  the  minister,  'who  is  the  lady?' 
"  'This  is  her,'  says  Lou,  pointing  to  me.  So  ever  after 
that  the  auld  minister  of  the  Tron  used  to  ask  Lou  how  he 
was  gettin'  on  wi'  his  wife." 

Cummie  was  a  strict  and  devout  Presbyterian,  and  she 
brought  Lou  up  in  her  own  faith.  He  was  made  to  study  the 
Bible,  the  shorter  Catechism,  and  various  rather  heavy  re- 
ligious works  written  by  Presbyterian  clergymen.  He  was 
taught  that  novels,  playing  cards,  and  the  theatre  were  traps 
set  by  the  Devil  to  catch  souls,  and  that  the  Presbyterian 
hymns  were  better  than  all  the  songs  of  the  ungodly.  But 
Cummie  took  care  not  to  let  him  get  the  idea  that  religion 
was  a  dull  matter.  When  she  told  him  a  story  from  the  Bible 
she  made  it  as  thrilling  as  the  most  exciting  romance,  and 
she  recited  the  hymns  in  such  dramatic  fashion  that  they 
stirred  his  imagination  as  a  play  might  have  done. 

Cummie  read  to  him  also  many  stories  and  plays  and 
poems.  When  he  was  seven  he  was  sent  to  a  preparatory 
school,  but  he  fell  ill  after  a  few  weeks  and  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. For  the  next  two  years  he  stayed  at  home.  He  taught 
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himself  his  letters  and,  with  Cummie's  help,  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  very  well  by  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Even  before  this  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  original  compo- 
sition. When  he  was  only  six  his  uncle  David  offered  a  prize 
to  the  one  among  his  children  and  his  nephews  who  should 
write  the  best  history  of  Moses.  Louis  dictated  his  history  to 
his  mother  on  five  successive  Sunday  evenings,  and  he  illus- 
trated the  account  that  she  wrote  with  drawings  showing  the 
Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea  carrying  unwieldy  portman- 
teaux and  smoking  huge  cigars.  He  did  not  win  the  prize,  but 
a  Bible  picture  book  was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  at- 
tempt. "From  that  time  forward,"  says  his  mother,  "it  was 
the  desire  of  his  heart  to  be  an  author." 

A  great  part  of  Louis'  childhood  was  spent  at  his  grand- 
father's house,  Colinton  Manse,  which  stood  in  a  sheltered 
sunny  position  four  miles  out  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  mild 
air  suited  him  better  than  that  of  the  bleak  city.  Here  his 
Aunt  Jane  petted  and  mothered  him  and  he  grew  stronger 
every  day  in  the  happy  outdoor  life  he  was  able  to  lead  all 
through  the  summer.  There  were  nearly  always  several 
cousins  staying  with  him  at  Colinton  for  the  manse  was  the 
second  home  of  all  the  minister's  grandchildren.  Among 
these  the  frail,  yellow-haired  little  lad  became  a  leader  in 
all  sorts  of  daring  games.  Every  night  he  went  to  bed  ex- 
hausted by  the  tremendous  energy  he  had  put  into  his  play, 
and  every  morning  he  woke  up  brimming  over  with  new 
plans  for  the  activities  of  himself  and  his  companions  in 
those  happy  regions  where  they  spent  the  summer  days. 

The  delights  of  the  Manse  garden  were  inexhaustible. 
There  was  the  sunny  lawn,  with  the  great  lilac  tree  concern- 
ing which  Lou  made  up  a  story  that  its  shadow  meant  death. 
When  the  children  played  hide-and-seek  and  hid  behind  the 
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clumps  of  laurel  bushes  they  had  to  keep  clear  of  this  dole- 
ful shadow  even  in  their  wildest  rushes  toward  "home." 
Lou  prided  himself  on  being  the  best  player  of  hide-and- 
seek  to  be  found  anywhere.  He  was  up  to  every  shift  and 
dodge,  and  boasted  that  he  could  hide,  if  necessary,  under  a 
carrot  plant. 

Then  there  were  the  flower  beds  and  vegetable  plots,  on 
which  if  one  of  the  children  trod,  by  accident  or  by  design, 
he  very  carefully  moved  his  foot  so  as  to  make  the  print  of 
it  larger  than  it  had  been  at  first;  for  there  was  a  curious 
belief  firmly  held  among  the  cousins  that  their  grandfather 
measured  any  footprints  that  he  found  on  these  beds  and 
compared  the  measurements  with  the  boots  put  out  at  night 
to  be  cleaned.  What  punishment  awaited  the  convicted  of- 
fender nobody  knew,  but  it  was  said  to  be  a  terrible  one. 
The  grandfather,  with  his  silver  hair  and  his  beautiful  face, 
was  an  awe-inspiring  person  to  the  children.  They  did  not 
see  much  of  him,  for  most  of  his  time  he  spent  shut  up  in 
his  study  with  his  books,  writing  the  sermons  that  on  Sunday 
they  would  hear  him  preach  from  the  proud  eminence  of 
the  pulpit. 

Along  one  side  of  the  garden  was  a  gloomy  path  whose 
alluring  name  was  the  Witches'  Walk,  and  this  grew  darker 
and  darker  as  it  approached  the  stables  and  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great  yew  tree.  It  was  not  known  exactly  what 
the  witches  had  to  do  with  it  or  what  dangers  it  held,  but 
no  boy  could  walk  down  it  without  feeling  himself  something 
of  a  hero.  And  there  were  other  and  even  more  thrilling 
adventures  awaiting  the  bold-hearted.  The  churchyard  lay 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  garden  wall,  and  the  children 
of  the  Manse  might  hope  when  night  was  falling  to  see  from 
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their  bedroom  windows  the  "spunkies"  playing  among  the 
tombstones. 

One  evening,  at  dusk,  Louis  with  his  cousins  Henrietta 
and  Willie,  ventured  down  the  Witches'  Walk,  and  saw  in 
the  corner  where  the  stable  wall  joined  that  of  the  church- 
yard what  seemed  to  be  a  burning  eye  looking  through  a 
hole.  The  children  drew  together  shuddering  blissfully. 

"What  do  you  think  it  is?"  whispered  Willie. 

"Perhaps  it's  some  horrid  bird,"  suggested  Henrietta, 
"a  vulture  or  something." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  dead  man,"  said  Louis  in  a  dramatic  whis- 
per, "sitting  up  in  his  coffin  and  looking  at  us  through  the 
wall." 

This  was  a  thrilling  suggestion.  With  beating  hearts  they 
fetched  a  wheelbarrow,  drew  it  up  into  the  corner,  and  each 
in  turn  looked  into  the  hole  and  over  the  wall.  But  they 
could  see  nothing,  and  when  Henrietta,  who  was  last,  got 
down,  terror  suddenly  seized  them.  They  took  to  their  heels 
and  did  not  stop  runnmg  until  they  were  inside  the  house. 

That  night  they  looked  more  eagerly  than  ever  for 
spunkies,  but  none  were  to  be  seen.  When  they  talked  it  all 
over  next  day  they  agreed  that  it  was  more  likely  the 
eye  belonged  to  a  birdj  the  other  idea  was  so  much  more 
interesting,  however,  that  they  tried  hard  to  accept  it. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  cousins  came  to  bear  the  lonely 
little  lad  company  in  his  Edinburgh  home.  The  best  loved 
of  these  was  Robert  Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson,  who  spent 
with  him  the  whole  of  the  winter  following  his  sixth  birth- 
day. Never  were  two  boys  more  given  to  "make-believe." 
From  the  time  they  got  up  in  the  morning  until  they  went  to 
bed  at  night,  they  lived  in  a  world  that  was  very  far  away 
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from  Edinburgh.  At  breakfast  when  their  porridge  was  set 
before  them  Robert  Alan  sprinkled  his  with  sugar  and  pre- 
tended that  it  was  a  country  suffering  from  a  terrible  snow- 
storm. Robert  Louis  deluged  his  with  milk  and  called  upon 
his  cousin  to  note  how  the  floods  were  rising  and  covering 
the  land.  When  they  went  out  with  Cummie  for  their  morn- 
ing walk  they  passed  in  imagination  into  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  earth  and  sometimes  into  regions  beyond  the 
earth.  The  tunnel  below  the  Edinburgh  railway  bridge  was 
for  them  "Death's  dark  vale,"  and  they  passed  through  it 
with  awed  faces  and  minds  braced  to  a  stern  endurance  of 
its  terrors.  The  fields  near  Howard  Place  were  the  "green 
pastures"  of  the  Psalm,  and  the  pools  formed  by  the  Water 
of  Leith  were  its  "still  waters." 

Their  favourite  game  of  all  was  the  Game  of  Islands. 
In  this  each  boy  had  an  island  of  his  own.  Robert  Alan's 
was  shaped  something  like  Ireland,  and  was  called  "Nosing- 
tonia"j  that  of  Robert  Louis  was  like  a  tip-cat  laid  slantwise 
and  had  the  more  serious  name  of  "Encyclopaedia."  Marvel- 
lous things  happened  in  both  these  territories.  Hurricanes 
descended  upon  them,  earthquakes  rent  them^  volcanoes  at- 
tempted to  bury  them  under  heaps  of  lava;  armies  marched 
against  them,  hideous  monsters  haunted  them,  and  mysterious 
enemies  descended  upon  them  from  balloons.  Yet  the  skill 
and  courage  of  their  rulers  brought  them  through  all  their 
tribulations  and  raised  them  to  prosperity  and  glory.  It  was 
a  Prince  of  games,  this  Game  of  Islands. 

On  Saturdays  they  were  sometimes  taken  down  to  look 
at  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  then  they  passed  a  shop  at 
the  corner  of  Leith  Walk  that  had  a  fascination  for  both 
the  boys.  In  the  window  there  stood  displayed  a  toy  theatre 
in  working  order,  with  a  "forest  set,"  a  "combat"  and  a 
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few  "robbers  carousing"  in  the  slides;  and  round  about  were 
piled  the  books  of  plays  that  might  be  acted  within  this 
theatre  and  sheets  of  characters  to  be  cut  out  for  the  actors. 
It  was  seldom  that  the  boys  had  any  money,  and  usually  they 
had  to  be  content  with  looking  longingly  in  at  the  window, 
their  hands  in  their  empty  pockets.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
gift  of  a  penny  transformed  them  into  proud  purchasers, 
and  then  they  went  into  the  shop  and  spent  delightful  mo- 
ments turning  over  the  books  until  the  shopman  grew  im- 
patient 3  and  when  at  last  they  had  made  their  choice  they 
rushed  out  of  the  shop  and  ran  home  in  wild  spirits.  Then 
came  the  delightful  half  hour  when  Robert  Alan  read  out 
the  story  and  they  both  examined  the  figures.  Then  followed 
the  joy  of  colouring  these  and  cutting  them  out  and  setting 
up  the  scene,  and  by  that  time  both  were  tired  of  this  par- 
ticular play  and  turned  to  something  else. 

Louis,  as  has  been  said,  was  late  in  learning  to  readj 
but  when  he  came  to  read  stories  easily,  there  was  no  greater 
book-lover  than  he.  He  remembered  always  how  one  day 
the  fat  old  double-volumned  copy  of  The  Arabian  Nights* 
Entertaimnents  came  into  his  hands.  He  took  it  home  and 
began  to  read,  lying  on  the  rug  before  the  fire ;  he  was  deep 
in  the  story  of  "The  Hunchback"  when  his  grandfather  from 
the  Manse  came  into  the  room  and  stood  looking  down 
upon  the  book.  For  a  few  moments  Louis'  terror-stricken 
eyes  could  not  see  the  writing  on  the  page  as  he  waited 
for  the  horrified  reproof  and  the  stern  command  that  would 
compel  him  to  give  up  his  treasure.  But  instead  his  grand- 
father said,  almost  sorrowfully,  "I  envy  you,  my  boy,"  and 
turned  away,  Louis,  rej  oicing,  went  on  with  his  story,  feeling 
that  he  was  indeed  a  boy  whom  any  one  might  envy. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  early  ambition  to  be  an  author. 
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and  he  held  steadily  to  it,  although  his  father  expected  him 
to  carry  on  the  family  tradition  and  become  an  engineer. 
But  nothing  could  keep  Louis  from  writing,  and  at  last  his 
father  came  to  see  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose  him  any 
longer.  So  when  his  school  and  his  college  days  were  over 
he  was  allowed  to  go  his  own  wayj  and  in  due  time  he  gave 
us  Treasure  Island  and  the  other  works  that  have  made  him 
famous. 


Chapter  XV 
WALTER  PAGE 

WHAT   A   SMALL    BOY  SAW   OF   A   GREAT   STRUGGLE 

THE  long,  low  house  looked  very  peaceful  and  beautiful 
Standing  in  its  grove  of  oak  trees  under  the  blue  sky 
and  bright  sunshine  of  a  North  Carolina  spring  day.  On  the 
white  verandah  that  ran  along  its  front,  three  boys  had 
thrown  themselves  down  to  rest  after  a  long  ramble  in  the 
pine  wood  that  stretched  away  and  away  behind  it.  One  of 
them  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  Walter  Page,  a  tall, 
slim,  alert-looking  boy  of  eight  years,  with  brown  curling 
hair  and  brown  eyes.  His  little  brother  Robert,  four  years 
younger  than  himself,  sprawled  at  his  side,  and  opposite 
them,  cross-legged  and  smiling,  sat  a  negro  boy  named 
Tance.  Tance  was  about  fourteen  years  old  and  his  master's 
two  young  sons  thought  him  the  finest  playmate  and  the 
wisest  and  most  accomplished  youth  in  all  North  Carolina. 
He  could  tell  the  most  exciting  stories  about  ghosts  and 
about  the  pixies  that  lived  in  the  forest,  and  no  matter  what 
question  was  asked  him,  he  was  sure  to  give  an  answer  that 
was  worth  listening  to. 

While  they  rested  on  the  verandah,  Tance  told  his  com- 
panions what  he  thought  about  the  war  concerning  which 
their  elders  were  making  such  a  commotion.  It  seemed,  as 
far  as  they  could  understand  the  matter,  that  the  people  of 
the  North  had  been  trying  to  make  them — that  is  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  Southern  States — give  up  having 
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slaves  J  when  the  South  had  refused  to  do  what  the 
Yankees  told  them,  there  had  been  a  great  fuss  and  a  war 
had  been  started — at  least,  so  it  was  said.  But  Tance  was 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  If  there  was  a 
war  in  the  country  how  was  it  they  had  seen  no  fighting? 
And  why  was  everything  going  on  just  as  usual?  It  was  true 
that  a  good  many  men  had  gone  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  there  were  plenty  of  places  they  might  have  gone 
to  besides  the  war.  It  was  just  one  of  those  made-up  tales 
that  the  grown-ups  were  always  telling  the  children,  and 
the  children  were  silly  if  they  believed  it. 

As  they  talked  there  came  a  loud  whistle  from  a  train 
that  was  drawing  near  to  the  little  station  close  by.  It  always 
whistled  as  it  came  through,  but  only  stopped  on  special 
occasions.  The  whistle  this  time  went  on  and  on,  and  the 
boys  knew  quite  well  what  that  meant. 

"It's  going  to  stop!"  cried  Walter,  springing  up.  "Let's 
go  and  see  what  for." 

Tance  and  Walter  raced  away  down  the  garden  path 
between  the  bright  borders  of  jonquils  and  iris  and  out  into 
the  road.  Robert  could  not  run  very  far,  so  he  was  left  on 
the  verandah,  and  the  two  elder  boys  did  not  stop  until  they 
reached  the  station.  The  train  was  just  coming  in,  and  they 
watched  eagerly  to  see  what  would  happen.  Two  men  stepped 
from  the  train,  and  very  quietly  and  with  an  air  unusually 
solemn  they  lifted  out  a  big  oblong  box.  They  carried  it 
across  the  platform  and  laid  it  down  gently  in  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  fence. 

"It's  Billy  Morris's  coffin,"  said  the  man  who  had  come 
to  the  station  to  change  the  mailbags.  "He's  been  killed  in 
the  war.  You  stay  here  beside  it  while  I  go  and  find  some 
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one  to  take  word  to  his  father.  Morris's  farm  is  two  miles 
oflF." 

The  awestruck  boys  stood  with  eyes  fixed  on  that  plain 
box  that  held  the  body  of  poor  Billy  Morris.  Soon  the  man 
came  back,  and  the  three  stood  solemn  and  silent  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Then  a  wagon,  all  covered  with  the  white 
lint  from  the  cotton,  came  up,  with  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
driving,  and  his  wife  sitting  on  the  seat  beside  him.  The 
messenger  had  found  them  in  the  midst  of  their  work  and 
they  had  come  away  without  losing  a  moment.  Walter  and 
Tance  turned  quickly  aside  when  they  saw  the  grief-stricken 
parents.  Slowly  they  walked  back  to  the  house.  Poor  Billy 
Morris!  There  was  a  war,  then,  after  all. 

All  the  neighbourhood  gathered  at  Billy  Morris's  funeral, 
and  there  was  a  sermon  and  a  prayer  that  God  would  help 
the  South  to  drive  out  the  invaders.  Walter  cried  bitterly. 
How  could  he  have  been  so  wicked  as  to  doubt  that  there  was 
a  war  while  poor  Billy  had  been  fighting  and  suffering  and 
at  last  lying  down  to  die.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  the  church 
were  crying,  many  of  them  because  they  feared  that  their 
own  husbands  or  sons  would  be  the  next  to  fall.  Walter  heard 
old  Mrs.  Gregory  moaning  all  through  the  service,  "It'll 
be  my  John  next";  and  when,  not  long  afterward,  the  train 
brought  John  Gregory's  cofiin,  he  looked  with  awe  upon  the 
woman  who,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy. 

There  was  no  possible  doubt  now  about  the  reality  of 
the  war.  More  and  more  men  were  taken  away  from  the 
village  and  one  coffin  after  another  was  brought  back  to  it. 
Near  by  was  a  camp  where  the  men  were  being  trained  to 
fight.  Walter  went  there  once  with  his  father  and  saw 
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soldiers  marching  and  bands  playing  and  officers  mounted 
on  fine  horses.  All  the  men  were  in  the  grey  uniform  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  Walter  felt  proudly  as  he  looked 
at  them  that  they  were  a  match  for  any  number  of  the  hated 
Yankees. 

At  home  he  saw  his  mother  and  the  other  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  working  hard  to  supply  comforts  for  the  men 
who  had  gone  to  fight.  They  sewed  and  knitted  and  cooked, 
and  sent  out  everything  that  could  be  spared  to  the  soldiers, 
while  they  and  their  families  went  on  very  short  rations. 
All  three  of  Mr.  Page's  sawmills  were  working  hard  day 
and  night  to  supply  the  Confederate  Army  with  the  wood 
that  was  needed.  Yet  Walter  never  heard  his  father  say  hard 
things  about  the  Yankees  as  most  of  the  people  did.  He 
seemed  to  be  almost  as  sorry  for  the  North  as  he  was  for 
the  South,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there 
were  no  more  slaves.  It  was  very  puzzling  for  the  little 
boy,  and  it  was  puzzling  too  to  hear  that  in  one  battle  after 
another  the  Yankees  had  had  the  best  of  it,  to  see  gloomy 
faces  all  around  him,  and  at  length  to  hear  men  saying  sadly 
that  the  cause  of  the  South  was  lost. 

Then  came  the  rumour  that  Sherman,  the  victorious  Gen- 
eral of  the  Northern  troops,  was  nearing  North  Carolina. 
One  morning  in  March  1865,  Walter  and  Tance,  looking 
down  the  road,  saw  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  the  well-known 
grey  uniforms  galloping  toward  them.  Another  troop  in  blue 
uniforms  were  in  pursuit  and  just  past  the  village  the  watch- 
ing boys  saw  the  two  troops  meet  and  a  short  sharp  skirmish 
take  place  in  which  their  own  soldiers  were  defeated.  It  was 
the  last  fighting  of  the  war  and  next  day,  standing  at  a 
second-floor  window  of  their  house,  the  boys  watched 
Sherman's  victorious  army  march  past.  All  day  long  the 
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procession  of  blue-clad  soldiers  went  on,  and  to  the  wonder- 
ing children  it  seemed  that  it  would  never  end.  They  had  not 
dreamed  that  there  could  be  so  many  soldiers  in  any  army. 
Fifteen  miles  from  their  home  came  the  final  scene.  General 
Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  and  the  war  was  over. 

One  of  the  Northern  generals  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Pages'  house  for  several  weeks  while  his  officers  en- 
camped in  the  front  garden.  The  family  lived  in  Mrs.  Page's 
rooms  upstairs,  which  were  all  the  soldiers  had  left  them. 
Walter,  standing  at  the  window,  or  lurking,  aloof  and  angry, 
in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  garden,  felt  his  wrath  mounting 
higher  and  higher  as  he  watched  the  intruders  over-running 
his  father's  house  and  garden  and  spreading  confusion 
through  that  orderly  and  peaceful  domain.  They  tethered 
their  horses  to  the  mimosa  trees,  they  lit  great  fires  under 
the  old  oaks,  they  killed  the  poultry  and  the  pigs  and  tore 
the  fruit  roughly  from  the  orchard  trees.  They  ransacked  the 
house  for  valuables  j  they  thrust  their  bayonets  through  the 
feather-beds  to  see  if  there  were  any  treasures  hidden  within 
them,  and  the  feathers  flew  in  suffocating  clouds  over  the 
house.  When  they  could  discover  no  treasure  they  brought 
sacks  of  flour  from  the  store-room  and  emptied  them  in  the 
bed-rooms  and  on  the  stairs.  All  this  the  ten-year-old  boy 
saw  with  indignation,  and  he  saw  these  soldiers  of  the  North 
feasting  luxuriously  and  wastefully  on  the  food  that  be- 
longed to  his  father  while  he  and  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
only  the  scanty  rations  allowed  to  the  civil  population.  Once 
a  good-natured  officer  invited  him  to  come  and  have  dinner 
in  the  officers'  mess.  "Pll  starve  before  Pll  eat  with  the 
Yankees,"  was  the  boy's  fierce  reply. 

After  all,  the  soldiers  hurt  nobody  and  did  no  serious 
damage  J  and  the  gleam  of  the  camp-fires  at  night  and  the 
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steady  tread  of  the  sentries  gave  to  a  little  boy  the  thrilling 
sense  of  living  in  times  that  were  romantic  and  dangerous, 
so  that  Walter  was  really  a  little  sorry  when  the  soldiers 
marched  away  and  the  dreary  work  of  putting  things  straight 
began. 

It  was  days  before  the  horrible  mixture  of  flour  and 
feathers  could  be  quite  removed  from  the  floors,  and  no 
amount  of  rubbing  could  make  the  damaged  furniture  and 
the  disfigured  walls  look  anything  but  painfully  forlorn. 
There  was  not  a  single  hen  left  in  the  poultry  yard,  nor  a 
horse  in  the  stables.  The  lawn  was  scarred  all  over  by 
horses'  hoofs  and  tent  poles,  the  trees  and  turf  were  black- 
ened by  the  camp-fires.  In  the  village  and  in  the  country 
round,  the  war  had  left  traces  far  more  terrible,  wounded 
and  disfigured  men  crept  painfully  about  the  lanes  and  fields 
where  once  they  had  been  strong  and  active  j  and  dead  bodies 
in  grey  and  in  blue  uniforms  lay  here  and  there  by  the 
side  of  the  road  down  which  the  soldiers  had  marched  to  the 
last  battle. 

Many  of  the  negroes  had  gone  away,  and  were  wander- 
ing about  the  country  j  they  had  been  told  that  the  Northern 
army  had  brought  them  freedom,  and  they  had  a  vague  idea 
that  some  great  good  fortune  was  waiting  for  them  if  they 
went  out  to  find  it.  Some  remained  in  their  old  places  and 
spoke  scornfully  of  the  men  who  were  said  to  be  their  de- 
liverers. "All  dem  Yankees  dun  be  chicken-thieves,"  said 
Aunt  Maria,  the  poultry  woman,  to  Tance,  "wedder  dey 
brings  freedom  or  no." 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  Army,  many  of  whom  before 
the  war  had  been  men  of  wealth  and  position,  were  going 
about  now  in  their  shabby  grey  uniforms  and  doing  any  sort 
of  job  by  which  they  could  earn  a  scanty  living.  It  was  a 
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world  overturned  and  broken,  and  the  peaceful,  happy  times 
before  the  upheaval  seemed  very  far  away  and  very  dim. 
Walter  and  his  constant  companion,  Tance,  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  war  and  the  dread  things  that  it  had  brought 
— of  the  wooden  legs  and  empty  coat-sleeves  to  be  seen  in 
the  village,  of  the  widows  and  orphans  and  ruined  homes, 
of  the  dead  men  lying  by  the  roadside.  They  talked  as  they 
roamed  about  the  fields  or  sat  on  the  river  bank  fishing  of 
the  terrible  stories  that  were  being  brought  to  the  village 
by  soldiers  who  were  drifting  in  from  prison  and  from 
hospital.  They  collected  grim  mementoes  of  the  war,  and 
they  even  looked  forward  to  new  battles  when  they  would 
take  their  part  with  the  others. 

Walter's  mother  knew  that  this  preoccupation  with  war 
was  very  bad  for  her  boy,  and  she  did  all  that  she  could  to 
draw  his  thoughts  to  more  wholesome  subjects.  She  saw 
to  it  that  his  books,  his  occupations,  and  the  conversation 
he  heard  at  home  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  ab- 
sorbing topic.  She  was  busy  and  troubled  with  the  work 
of  remaking  her  ravaged  home,  but  she  managed  to  have 
Walter  often  with  her,  to  talk  to  him  of  happy  things,  to 
tell  him  stories  of  her  own  childhood,  and  to  bring  back 
to  him  a  taste  for  his  old  pleasures.  And  gradually  the 
thoughts  of  war  faded  from  the  boy's  mind.  Summer  came, 
and  the  scars  in  the  ground  were  covered  with  fresh,  green 
grass,  the  mimosa  and  the  peach  trees  were  full  of  blossoms. 
Broods  of  fluffy  chickens  appeared  in  the  poultry  yard,  and 
new  horses  in  the  stables.  Most  of  the  negroes  had  come  back 
and  were  working — for  wages  now — in  their  old  places;  and 
there  were  songs  and  laughing  and  the  cries  of  children  in 
the  negro  quarters  that  for  a  time  had  been  so  dull  and 
silent.  It  was  the  old  world  after  all,  with  so  many  lovely 
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and  pleasant  things  in  it  that  the  ugly  unpleasant  ones  might 
well  be  forgotten. 

The  old  life  began  again  with  its  long  rambles  in  the 
woods,  its  games  and  fishing,  with  Tance  and  the  younger 
brothers  growing  now  into  real  playmates.  There  were  new 
duties  also  and  new  pleasures.  Walter  was  sent  to  school. 
There  had  been  no  regular  school  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  the  warj  Mrs.  Page  had  taught  her  son  to  read  and 
write,  and  had  read  to  him  the  works  of  Scott  and  Dickens 
which  he  loved.  Now  a  graduate  of  North  Carolina  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Adolphus  Jones,  opened  a  school  a  few  miles 
away,  and  for  nearly  two  years  the  boy  attended  this  regu- 
larly. He  was  a  clever  lad,  and  the  great  desire  of  his  parents' 
hearts  was  that  he  should  become  a  Methodist  minister.  For 
this  a  University  education  was  necessary,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  University  Walter  must  go  to  a  really  good 
school.  For  the  present  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  this  could 
be  managed,  and  Walter  remained  at  Mr.  Jones'  school  and 
read  everything  he  could  get  hold  of,  including  Froissart  and 
Malory,  the  SfectatoTy  and  Jane  Austen's  novels  which  he 
borrowed  from  his  master.  He  learned  to  love  Shakespeare 
through  the  dramatic  readings  of  his  Uncle  John,  and  Pope's 
lUad  gave  him  his  first  taste  for  epic  poetry. 

He  loved  books,  indeed,  far  better  than  he  loved  active 
work.  His  mother,  who  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  labour  was  good  for  a  boy,  would  sometimes  give 
him  a  pail  and  a  hoe  and  send  him  out  to  dig  potatoes,  and 
in  an  hour  or  so  Walter  would  bring  back  the  pail  duly  filled. 
But  he  omitted  to  tell  his  mother  that  Tance  had  done  the 
digging,  and  that  he  himself  had  sat  under  a  tree  reading  a 
book  that  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  action. 
A  piece  of  work  that  he  did  more  willingly  was  the  taking 
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of  baskets  of  peaches  into  Raleigh,  the  nearest  large  town. 
The  Pages  had  a  fine  peach  orchard,  and  it  was  this  which 
saved  them  from  the  terrible  poverty  that  had  borne  down 
so  many  of  their  neighbours.  The  summer  of  1865  was  a 
wonderful  one  for  peaches.  The  Northern  soldiers,  drawing 
ample  pay  and  reckless  in  spending  it,  had  developed  a  taste 
for  this  fruit  of  the  South  and  paid  freely  for  it,  and  Walter 
felt  a  gleeful  satisfaction  in  making  the  enemy  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  which  would  help  his  father  to  restock 
his  farm  and  replenish  his  timber  yard  and  struggle  back  to 
prosperity. 

The  school  question  was  settled  when  Walter  was  twelve 
years  old  by  his  being  sent  to  Bingham  School  at  Mebane. 
This  was  the  leading  school  in  North  Carolina,  though  it 
consisted  only  of  a  collection  of  log-houses  with  the  very 
simplest  fittings  and  furniture.  The  oldest  and  best  of  the 
Southern  families  sent  their  sons  to  this  school,  and  the 
ideas  and  standards  of  the  South  governed  its  lifej  no  North- 
erner would  have  been  admitted.  Its  organization  and  disci- 
pline were  military;  the  boys  wore  grey  uniforms  like  those 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  the  ideal  hero  whose  example 
they  were  all  exhorted  to  follow  was  Robert  Lee,  the  great 
General  of  the  South.  "The  son  of  a  Confederate  General," 
Walter  wrote,  years  later,  "if  he  were  at  all  a  decent  fellow, 
had,  of  course,  a  higher  social  rank  at  Bingham  School  than 
the  son  of  a  colonel.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
the  exact  rank  of  a  judge  or  a  governor  as  a  father;  but  the 
son  of  a  preacher  had  a  fair  chance  of  a  good  social  rating, 
especially  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman.  A  Presbyterian 
preacher  came  next  in  rank.  I  at  first  was  at  a  social  dis- 
advantage. My  father  had  been  a  Methodist — that  was  bad 
enough,  but  he  had  had  no  military  title  at  all.  If  it  had 
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become  known  among  the  boys  that  he  had  been  a  'Union 
Man'  I  used  to  shudder  at  the  suspicion  in  which  I  should 
be  held.  And  the  fact  that  my  father  had  held  no  military 
title  did  at  last  become  known." 

But  by  that  time  Walter  had  won  his  place  at  Bingham, 
and  he  kept  it  in  spite  of  the  terrible  revelation  concerning 
his  father.  He  was  clever  and  active  and  lively,  and  he 
had,  moreover,  the  quality  which  at  Bingham  was  more 
highly  thought  of  than  any  other — he  was  strictly  honour- 
able. A  boy  who  had  shown  himself  dishonest  had  no 
chance  of  remaining  in  the  school.  If  he  were  once  found 
cheating  at  his  lessons  no  second  chance  was  given  him — 
he  must  go.  Once  the  parents  of  a  boy  thus  convicted  came 
to  plead  with  Colonel  Bingham.  "I  cannot  argue  the  sub- 
ject," said  the  headmaster,  "in  fact  I  have  no  power  to 
reinstate  your  boy.  I  could  not  keep  the  honour  of  the  school 
— I  could  not  even  keep  the  boys  if  he  were  to  return.  They 
would  appeal  to  their  parents  and  most  of  them  would  be 
called  home.  They  are  the  flower  of  the  South,  sir." 

At  Bingham,  Walter  stayed  until  he  was  nearly  sixteen 
and  it  was  time  for  him  to  enter  a  University.  His  boy- 
hood was  over,  and  here  we  leave  him.  The  story  of  his 
later  life  is  the  story  of  long  and  faithful  service  to  litera- 
ture and  to  his  country;  and  in  his  last  years,  which  were 
the  years  of  the  Great  War,  when  he  was  American  Am- 
bassador in  London,  he  proved  himself  a  staunch  friend 
of  England  in  the  hour  of  her  direst  need. 


Chapter  XVI 
BOOKER  WASHINGTON 

THE   SLAVE   BOY  WHO   BROKE    HIS   FETTERS 

AT  about  the  same  time  that  Walter  Page  was  slowly 
finding  out  that  a  terrible  war  was  really  being  fought 
in  the  country,  another  little  boy,  two  or  three  years  younger, 
was  making  the  same  discovery,  though  not  quite  in  the  same 
way.  This  little  boy  was  a  negro  and  a  slave.  He  was  called 
Booker — the  slaves  had  no  surnames — and  he  lived  with  his 
mother,  his  brother,  and  his  sister  in  a  log  cabin  on  his 
master's  plantation  in  Virginia.  Though  he  was  only  about  six 
years  old  he  had  to  work  hard  all  day  running  errands  and 
doing  odd  jobs  in  his  master's  house,  and  when  night  came 
he  was  always  very  tired.  One  evening  he  was  sitting  at  the 
door  of  his  mother's  cabin  eating  the  piece  of  corn-bread  that 
was  all  she  could  give  him  for  his  supper.  It  was  a  warm 
evening,  but  there  was  a  big  fire  in  the  cabin,  for  his  mother 
was  the  plantation  cook  and  had  just  been  cooking  supper 
for  the  men  working  in  the  fields. 

When  Booker  had  finished  his  piece  of  bread  he  went 
into  the  cabin  and  lay  down  on  a  heap  of  rags  spread  in  a 
corner  of  the  earthen  floor.  He  did  not  undress,  for  he  wore 
only  one  garment — a  sort  of  coarse  shirt — and  he  wore  that 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  As  he  was  dropping  off  to  sleep 
he  remembered  that  the  next  day  was  the  one  on  which  he 
had  to  take  a  bag  of  corn  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  that 
made  him  very  unhappy.  He  was  a  gentle-natured,  willing 
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little  boy,  never  grumbling  at  the  hard  tasks  that  were  laid 
upon  him,  but  this  taking  the  corn  to  the  mill  was  the  one 
piece  of  work  he  could  not  help  hating.  He  cried  a  little  as 
he  lay  in  his  dark  corner,  but  he  was  too  tired  to  keep  awake 
long. 

Even  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  eager  whispering  voices 
in  the  room  he  only  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment  j  a  group 
of  dark  figures  had  gathered  round  the  dying  fire.  He  had 
seen  the  same  sort  of  thing  before,  and  he  understood 
vaguely  that  some  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantation  had  gath- 
ered to  talk  of  a  great  war  that  was  going  on  in  the  country. 
If  the  North  won  all  the  slaves  would  be  set  free.  Booker 
was  not  quite  sure  what  "the  North"  was,  or  what  was  meant 
by  being  free,  but  he  knew  that  his  mother  and  many  of 
the  other  slaves  were  eager  about  it,  and  when  news  of  a  big 
battle  was  carried  from  cabin  to  cabin  there  was  great  excite- 
ment. 

He  dozed  off  to  sleep  again,  and  the  next  time  he  woke 
there  was  no  one  in  the  cabin  except  his  brother  and  sister 
sleeping  on  their  heaps  of  rags,  and  his  mother,  who  was 
kneeling  beside  him.  The  tears  were  running  down  her  face, 
while  she  prayed  aloud  that  God  would  bless  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  bring  her  and  her  children  out  of  slavery.  The 
little  boy  kept  quite  still,  feeling  that  his  mother  would  not 
wish  him  to  speak  to  her,  but  he  never  forgot  her  prayer, 
and  from  that  moment  the  thought  of  the  war  and  the  free- 
dom it  might  bring  was  always  in  his  mind. 

There  was  no  ill-feeling  on  the  plantation  against  the 
master — he  was  not  a  bad  master,  as  masters  went.  One  of 
the  young  masters  had  been  killed  fighting  for  the  South 
and  one  had  been  wounded,  and  Booker  remembered  that 
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when  the  news  came  the  slaves  had  wept  bitterly.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  them  longing  to  be  free. 

Next  morning  the  little  boy  was  at  work  very  early, 
carrying  water  to  the  men  in  the  fields  and  helping  to  clean 
out  the  yard}  and  then  came  a  message  from  the  big  house 
that  he  was  wanted  to  carry  the  "young  mistress's"  books 
when  she  went  to  school.  He  had  done  this  before  and  had 
enjoyed  it  very  much,  for  he  had  been  able  to  peep  inside 
the  schoolroom  and  see  the  rows  of  children — ^white  children, 
there  was  no  school  for  slaves — sitting  with  their  books  in 
front  of  them  and  learning  all  the  things  he  so  much  wanted 
to  know.  Booker's  greatest  desire  was  to  learn  to  read,  and 
the  schoolroom  was  his  idea  of  Paradise.  He  wondered  as 
he  went  back  to  his  work  if  being  free  meant  learning  to  read. 
If  so  he  too  would  pray  heartily  for  the  success  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  afternoon  came  and  he  must  start  on  his  journey 
to  the  mill.  The  heavy  bag  of  corn  was  thrown  across  the 
back  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  the  little  boy  must  lead  the 
horse  along  the  uneven  road.  He  watched  the  bag  with 
anxious  eyes.  It  was  swaying  and  slipping.  If  it  fell  off  he 
could  not  put  it  back  and  he  must  wait  until  some  one  came 
along  who  would  lift  it  for  him.  Very  few  people  came  that 
way  and  he  might  have  to  wait  a  long  time,  and  the  bag 
might  fall  again  and  yet  again  before  he  reached  the  mill, 
and  then  it  would  be  dark  before  he  started  on  his  way  back. 
It  was  said  that  the  wood  was  full  of  runaway  soldiers,  and 
Booker  had  been  told  that  if  any  of  these  met  a  little  black 
boy  at  night  they  at  once  cut  off  his  ears. 

Today  he  was  moderately  fortunate.  The  bag  fell  once 
and  he  had  to  wait  nearly  an  hourj  but  then  a  burly  negro 
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came  along,  who  was  going  the  same  way  as  Booker,  to 
fetch  the  mails  from  the  town,  and  he  quickly  lifted  the 
bag  and  took  charge  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  But 
even  then  it  was  dusk  before  Booker  started  for  homej  and 
though  no  wicked  soldiers  appeared  and  he  reached  the 
plantation  in  safety,  he  was  breathless  and  trembling  and 
thankful  that  another  week  would  pass  before  he  was  obliged 
to  take  the  j  ourney  again. 

Before  the  week  was  over  another  of  the  young  masters 
was  brought  to  the  big  house,  severely  wounded.  All  the 
slaves  were  sorry  and  eager  to  do  what  they  could  to  help, 
and  when  after  a  few  days  they  heard  that  he  was  likely 
to  do  well  there  was  great  satisfaction.  But  this  did  not 
hinder  them  from  making  secret  rejoicing  over  the  Northern 
victory.  There  were  gatherings  in  different  cabins  after  night- 
fall, and  Booker  heard  many  of  the  negroes  saying  con- 
fidently that  it  would  not  be  long  now  before  they  would  be 
free.  He  hoped  it  might  come  before  next  Wednesday  when 
he  had  to  take  the  corn  to  the  mill  once  more. 

It  did  not  come,  and  once  more  he  went  in  fear  and 
trembling  and  returned  safely,  and  the  next  day  came  a 
message  that  he  was  to  go  up  to  the  big  house  and  work 
the  great  paper  fans  by  which  flies  were  kept  from  his 
master's  table  during  meal-times.  His  mother  told  him  to 
put  on  a  new  shirt,  but  the  little  boy  begged  that  he  might 
go  in  the  one  he  was  wearing.  His  shirt  was  made  from  the 
refuse  of  the  flax — coarse,  harsh  pieces  that  were  woven  into 
a  fabric  which  pricked  his  tender  skin  like  the  points  of 
hundred  of  pins.  It  was  torture  to  wear  a  new  shirt  j  after 
it  had  been  worn  and  washed  it  grew  softer  and  less  irritating. 
But  his  mother  told  him  that  his  brother  John  had  worn  the 
shirt  for  some  days  and  she  had  washed  it.  The  worst  of  the 
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roughness  was  gone,  and  Booker  thankfully  put  it  on.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  John  had  done  this  service — which 
was  really  heroic  in  its  nature — for  his  younger  brother.  The 
lad  felt  that  he  could  not  be  grateful  enough  for  such  kind- 
ness. When  he  was  free  he  would  do  great  things  for  John. 

When  he  got  to  the  big  house  he  found  everybody  very 
cheerful.  The  young  master  was  recovering  rapidly,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  think  very  much  of  the  Northern  victory. 
The  little  boy's  heart  sank  as  he  heard  them  talk  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  Yankees  being  successful.  They  seemed 
so  sure  that  the  South  would  triumph  that  he  began  to  fear 
that  he  would  never  be  free  after  allj  and  then  what  would 
become  of  his  mother's  hopes  of  joining  her  husband,  who 
was  a  slave  on  a  distant  plantation.  But  he  would  not  believe 
it  3  he  was  sure  freedom  would  come. 

The  food  on  his  master's  table,  though  it  was  less  rich 
and  plentiful  than  it  had  been  before  the  war,  seemed  a 
feast  to  the  hungry  little  boy.  He  seldom  tasted  anything 
but  corn-bread  and  scraps  of  pork,  and  he  had  never  sat  down 
to  a  table  properly  spread,  with  the  family  gathered  round 
it.  He  and  the  others  took  such  scanty  meals  as  they  could 
get  at  any  time  the  busy  mother  could  attend  to  them,  and 
they  ate  them  in  their  fingers  or  out  of  the  skillet  or  from 
battered  tin  plates,  standing  or  sitting  or  running  about  out- 
side, just  as  they  liked.  Sometimes  when  his  mother  took  the 
cover  from  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor  where 
the  sweet  potatoes  were  kept,  she  gave  him  one  or  two  to 
roast,  and  these  were  almost  the  greatest  treats  he  had  ever 
had.  Once,  he  remembered,  she  had  waked  them  all  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  they  had  sat  round  the  fire  and  eaten 
in  silence  and  secrecy  a  chicken  she  had  cooked  for  them. 
Doubtless  the  chicken  had  belonged  to  the  master,  but  Booker 
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thought  no  one  would  blame  her  very  severely  for  cooking 
it  for  her  hungry  children. 

He  thought  o£  all  these  things  while  he  stood  working 
the  fan,  and  he  thought  of  them  again  when,  as  he  was 
going  home,  he  saw  two  of  the  young  mistresses  with  some 
friends,  eating  ginger  nuts  in  the  garden.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  those  ginger  nuts  must  be  the  most  delicious  things  that 
could  be  imagined  j  and  he  resolved  that  when  he  was  free 
he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  managed  to  get  some  for 
himself. 

The  war  went  onj  the  long  months  passed  j  and  at  length 
there  came  a  night  when  word  went  round  the  plantation 
that  all  the  slaves  were  to  assemble  in  the  morning  up  at  the 
big  house.  They  knew  very  well  what  this  meant,  and  there 
were  wild  though  almost  silent  scenes  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. When  they  got  to  the  house  they  found  all  the  family 
sitting  on  the  verandah,  looking  downcast  and  serious.  A  man 
whom  they  did  not  know  stood  up  and  read  a  paper,  then 
made  a  speech  telling  them  they  all  were  free. 

It  was  the  day  they  had  been  looking  for  so  long,  but 
now  it  had  come  they  seemed  to  be  bewildered  rather  than 
happy.  Booker's  mother  kissed  her  children  rapturously, 
her  eyes  full  of  grateful  tears  j  but  she,  like  all  the  others, 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  her  new  freedom.  After  a 
time  the  strangeness  wore  off  a  little,  and  they  began  to 
realize  that  they  were  independent  beings  and  could  act  as 
they  pleased.  They  began  to  take  surnames — in  most  cases 
those  of  victorious  Northern  generals — and  called  them- 
selves "John  S.  Sherman"  or  "Sam  T.  Lincoln,"  and  so  on. 
The  middle  letter  did  not  stand  for  any  particular  name; 
they  put  it  in  because  they  thought  it  made  their  names  sound 
like  those  of  white  people.  Many  of  them  left  the  planta- 
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tion  and  wandered  off  with  a  vague  idea  of  finding  work  and 
homes  somewhere  else.  They  felt  that  they  could  not  settle 
down  without  taking  some  advantage  of  the  freedom  that 
had  been  denied  to  them  so  long. 

After  a  week  or  more  had  passed  a  message  came  from 
Booker's  stepfather.  He  had  managed,  before  the  slaves  had 
been  freed,  to  make  his  way  to  the  new  state  of  Western 
Virginia,  which  had  been  held  by  the  North,  and  he  had 
found  work  in  a  salt-mine.  He  was  anxious  that  his  wife  and 
her  children  should  join  him  there,  and  they  set  out  at  once. 
The  few  articles  they  possessed  were  put  into  a  cart  that 
was  going  to  Western  Virginia,  but  they  themselves  walked 
most  of  the  way.  It  was  a  difficult  journey  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  over  the  mountains,  and  they  were  weeks  on  the 
road.  At  night  they  usually  slept  in  the  open  air.  Once  they 
settled  themselves  in  a  deserted  hut,  but  a  long  black  snake 
dropped  from  the  chimney  and  they  quickly  made  their  way 
outside. 

At  last  they  got  to  Maiden,  the  town  where  the  husband 
was  working,  and  began  their  new  life.  They  were  not 
really  any  better  off  than  they  had  been  before.  They  lived 
in  a  cabin  just  like  the  old  one  and  round  about  them  were 
other  cabins  all  crowded  together  and  most  of  them  very 
dirty.  Booker,  though  he  was  only  eight  years  old,  was  sent 
to  work  at  the  furnaces  in  the  salt-mine.  It  did  not  seem, 
so  far,  as  if  he  had  gained  very  much  by  being  free. 

But  there  was  one  thing  he  had  gained.  He  was  free  to 
learn  to  read  If  he  could  find  the  means  to  do  so,  and  he 
began  at  once  eagerly  to  look  about  him.  The  first  thing  he 
noticed  was  the  number  eighteen  on  the  barrels  his  step- 
father used  in  his  work;  each  man  was  known  by  a  number 
and  his  was  eighteen.  Booker  learnt  to  recognize  the  figures 
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and  to  know  their  names  and  he  felt  that  he  had  made  the 
first  step  forward. 

Next  he  managed  to  get  an  old  copy  of  Webster's  spelling 
book  and  he  taught  himself  the  alphabet,  and  then,  to  his 
great  joy,  a  young  coloured  boy  who  had  learned  to  read 
came  to  Maiden.  He  began  to  read  the  newspapers  aloud, 
and  Booker,  in  every  moment  he  could  spare  from  his  heavy 
day's  work,  would  sit  and  listen  to  him,  and  long  more 
ardently  than  ever  for  the  time  when  he  too  would  have 
gained  the  wonderful  power  of  translating  those  signs  upon 
the  paper  into  words.  There  were  other  negroes  in  Maiden 
who  had  the  same  ambition,  and  by  and  by  there  came  to  be 
some  talk  of  setting  up  a  school  in  the  town.  For  a  time  no 
teacher  could  be  found,  but  then  another  young  coloured  man 
drifted  in,  who  seemed  to  be  fitted  for  the  post.  A  number  of 
families  agreed  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money  toward  his 
salary,  and  to  board  him,  each  in  turn,  for  a  day.  There 
was  to  be  a  day  school  for  the  little  ones,  a  night  school  for 
those  who  were  at  work,  and  a  Sunday  school.  Booker  was 
filled  with  delight.  He  felt  that  the  thing  he  most  wanted 
would  soon  be  his.  He  would  learn  to  read,  and  then  knowl- 
edge of  all  sorts  would  be  within  his  reach. 

Then  came  a  terrible  disappointment.  His  stepfather  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  be  spared  to  go  to  the  day  school. 
The  money  he  earned  was  of  too  much  importance  to  the 
family.  It  was  terribly  difficult  for  the  poor  little  boy  after 
his  long  day  in  the  mine  to  work  in  the  scanty  time  that  was 
left  him  for  rest  and  sleep ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  go  to  the  day  school  and  work  before  and  after.  He 
was  nearly  ten  years  old  now,  and  had  left  the  salt  mine  and 
begun  work  in  a  coal  mine,  which  he  did  not  like  at  all, 
because  he  could  not  keep  himself  and  his  clothes  clean. 
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It  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  to  the  mine  at  day- 
break and  work  until  nine  o'clock  and  return  when  school 
was  closed  for  two  more  hours'  work.  It  was  a  long,  ex- 
hausting day  for  a  little  boy,  but  Booker  had  no  thought 
of  complaining.  His  chief  trouble  was  that  the  school  opened 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  as  he  had  some  distance  to  go  he  was 
always  late  and  lost  some  part  of  the  lesson.  He  considered 
earnestly  what  could  be  done  and  decided  to  put  the  office 
clock  on  at  half-past  eight  to  nine.  This  he  did  quite  inno- 
cently, not  thinking  what  confusion  it  might  cause  in  the 
work  of  the  mine.  Morning  after  morning  he  moved  the 
hands,  and  got  to  school  in  timej  and  then  the  authorities 
became  suspicious  and  enclosed  the  clock  in  a  locked  case. 
The  earnest  scholar  had  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  half  an 
hour  out  of  his  scanty  school  time. 

Booker,  when  he  went  to  school,  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  have  a  name  like  the  others.  He  had  not  decided  what 
it  should  be  when  the  teacher  asked  him  for  it,  but  he  an- 
swered calmly,  "Booker  Washington,"  as  if  he  had  been 
known  by  that  name  all  his  life,  and  "Booker  Washington" 
he  remained. 

A  few  months  passed,  and  then  one  day  the  boy  heard 
two  men  in  the  mine  talking  together  about  a  college  that 
had  been  opened  at  Hampton  especially  for  the  freed 
negroes.  They  could  go  there  and  have  skilled  teachers  and 
learn  as  much  as  the  white  people,  if  they  had  brains  enough. 
The  cost  was  very  small  and  most  of  the  students  earned  the 
money  by  work  which  they  did  out  of  the  college  hours. 

Booker  listened  breathless.  This  was  what  he  had  dreamed 
of  but  had  scarcely  hoped  to  find.  He  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  that  he  would  go.  He  had  scarcely  a  penny  in  the  world, 
for  most  of  his  earnings  went  to  support  the  family.  He 
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had  no  friends  except  poor  negroes  like  himself.  But  his 
determination  was  so  strong  that  he  felt  sure  he  could  over- 
come all  the  difficulties  in  his  way. 

He  began  to  look  out  for  a  better  job,  and  after  some 
months  he  found  one.  Mrs.  Rufus,  wife  of  General  Rufus, 
wanted  a  "boy"  in  her  household.  She  was  a  Northerner 
from  Vermont  and  she  had  no  patience  with  the  slack  ways 
of  these  Southern  negroes  who  knew  nothing  of  the  order 
and  perfect  cleanliness  required  in  a  New  England  house- 
hold. Boy  after  boy  had  left  her  in  disgust  at  her  strictness 
and  her  sharp  reproofs.  Booker  knew  all  this  and  he  set 
himself  to  show  her  that  a  Southern  "boy"  could  work  as 
well  as  a  "help"  from  Vermont.  He  swept  and  dusted  and 
tidied  and  carried  out  her  orders  with  strict  attention,  and 
he  kept  himself  spick  and  span,  without  a  button  missing  or  a 
grease  spot  to  be  seen  on  his  clothing.  Mrs.  Rufus  was 
delighted  with  him,  and  she  showed  herself  his  true  friend. 
She  let  him  go  to  school  for  part  of  his  time.  She  helped  him 
to  collect  a  few  books,  which  he  proudly  called  his  library 
and  kept  on  some  bookshelves  he  made  out  of  an  old  packing 
case,  and  she  sympathized  with  his  longing  to  go  to  Hampton. 

He  stayed  with  Mrs.  Rufus  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
and  he  saved  some  money,  though  only  a  very  little.  In  the 
autumn  of  1872,  when  he  was  nearly  fourteen,  he  resolved 
that  the  great  attempt  should  be  made.  His  mother  was 
doubtful  and  discouraging,  but  his  brother  John — the  good 
brother  who  had  always  been  his  friend  and  protector — ^was 
eager  for  him  to  go,  and  gave  him  all  his  small  savings.  The 
other  negroes  were  proud  that  one  of  their  number  should 
go  to  college.  They  brought  him  such  gifts  as  they  could 
afford — small  coins,  or  food  for  the  journey — and  with  a 
few  clothes  in  a  satchel  he  started  off. 
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He  went  at  first  by  coach  and  tried  at  night  to  get  a 
lodging  at  the  hotel  with  the  white  passengers  j  but  the 
proprietor  would  have  no  negroes  in  his  house,  and  the 
tired  boy  had  to  walk  about  all  night.  After  that  he  slept 
always  in  the  open  air.  Soon  he  found  he  had  no  money 
for  coach  hire  and  then  he  made  his  way  by  walking  and 
by  begging  occasional  lifts  in  wagons  or  cars.  By  the  time 
he  reached  Richmond  his  money  was  gone,  and  he  was  still 
eighty-two  miles  from  his  journey's  end. 

Tired,  dirty,  ragged,  and  hungry,  he  looked  a  very  for- 
lorn object  as  he  dragged  miserably  through  the  streets. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  great  city  before,  and  the  noise 
and  stir  bewildered  him.  He  tried  to  beg  a  lodging,  but 
in  vain.  At  last  as  night  came  on  he  noticed  that  the  board 
sidewalk  of  the  street  down  which  he  was  passing  was  raised 
some  distance  above  the  level  of  the  road  and  that  there 
was  a  hollow  space  underneath.  He  crept  into  this,  lay  down 
with  his  satchel  under  his  head,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  noise  of  footsteps  passing  above  him  until  far  into 
the  night  did  not  disturb  him,  and  he  woke  early  next  morn- 
ing with  fresh  hope  and  courage.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
riverside,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a  job  unloading  a 
ship.  He  worked  for  several  hours,  then  bought  himself  a 
breakfast  with  the  money  he  had  earned  j  and  no  food  he 
ever  tasted,  before  or  afterward,  seemed,  he  said  later,  as 
good  as  that.  For  several  days  he  worked  unloading  the  ship, 
eating  sparingly  and  sleeping  under  the  sidewalk,  until  he 
had  saved  as  he  hoped  enough  money  to  take  him  to  Hamp- 
ton. Then  he  set  off  again. 

The  College  looked  to  him  like  a  palace,  when  at  last  he 
stood  before  it;  it  was  so  large  and  airy  and  bright  and 
had  about  it  such  an  atmosphere  of  hope  and  promise.  He 
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went  in  timidly,  and  was  soon  standing  before  the  head 
teacher,  Miss  Mary  Mackie.  She  looked  at  him  attentively 
and  asked  him  many  questions,  then  bade  him  stand  aside 
while  she  talked  to  some  other  candidates.  He  trembled  lest 
he  had  reached  the  door  of  his  paradise  only  to  be  turned 
back;  then  all  at  once  she  called  to  him. 

"The  adjoining  recitation  room  needs  sweeping.  Take  a 
broom  and  sweep  it." 

Up  started  the  willing  boy,  and  now  his  lessons  with  Mrs. 
Rufus  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Four  times  he  swept  the 
floor  and  four  times  he  dusted  every  piece  of  furniture  and 
he  stood  hopefully  waiting  when  Miss  Mackie  came  in.  She 
was  a  lady  of  wealth  and  education  who  was  giving  her  life 
to  the  work  of  raising  the  freed  negroes  from  their  state  of 
ignorance;  and  she  was,  like  Mrs.  Rufus,  a  New  Eng- 
land woman  with  high  ideals  of  order  and  cleanliness.  She 
looked  closely  into  all  those  places  which  a  slovenly  sweeper 
might  have  been  expected  to  leave  untouched;  she  passed  her 
handkerchief  along  the  ledges.  Then  she  nodded  approvingly 
at  Booker. 

"You  may  enter  the  college,"  she  said,  "and  if  you  like 
you  may  have  the  post  of  janitor  with  a  salary  that  will  pay 
most  of  your  fees." 

Then  began  for  Booker  Washington  a  new  life — ^hard 
but  satisfying  and  fruitful.  Every  day  brought  him  fresh 
surprises.  He  had  his  meals  at  a  neatly-spread  table  and 
learned  the  use  of  a  tablecloth  and  a  table-napkin.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  a  bed  made  with  sheets.  At  first 
he  did  not  know  how  to  get  into  it,  and  had  to  watch  what 
the  others  did,  who  had  been  longer  at  Hampton.  He  learned 
to  take  a  bath  and  use  a  toothbrush  and  to  wear  clean  clothes. 
His  teachers  were  delighted  with  the  way  he  attacked  his 
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lessons  and  astonished  at  his  intelligence.  He  made  rapid 
progress  in  spite  of  the  time  he  had  to  give  to  his  work  as 
janitor.  Everything  he  did  was  done  with  a  light  heart.  The 
dream  that  had  cheered  him  on  in  the  days  of  slavery  was 
coming  true,  and  the  knowledge  gained  through  his  perse- 
verance and  courage  was  to  be  a  torch  to  bring  light  to  his 
fellows  of  the  negro  race  throughout  the  world. 


Chapter  XVII 
THOMAS  EDISON 

THE   BOY  WHO  LOVED  EXPERIMENTS 

ONE  sunny  autumn  afternoon  in  the  year  1850  the  little 
Ohio  town  of  Milan  was  brimful  of  activity  and  ex- 
citement. More  than  six  hundred  wagons  had  come  in  since 
the  morning,  all  piled  high  with  grain  from  the  vast  corn- 
lands  of  the  west,  and  the  giant  elevators  were  hard  at  work 
transferring  their  loads  to  the  sailing  vessels,  of  which  a 
small  fleet  lay  moored  upon  the  canal.  But  it  was  not  to  watch 
this  loading  of  the  ships  that  the  people  of  Milan  had 
gathered  down  by  the  canal  on  this  particular  afternoon. 
That  was  an  everyday  affair  now,  and  they  were  getting  used 
to  it,  though  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Milan  had 
been  a  pretty,  quiet  little  village,  with  no  canal  and  no  grain 
warehouses  and  only  about  a  hundred  inhabitants.  Today  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  six  great  covered  wagons  which  were 
carrying  treasure-seekers  and  their  baggage  out  to  the  newly- 
discovered  goldfields  in  California.  They  were  almost  ready 
to  start  now,  and  every  moment  the  excitement  grew  more 
intense. 

Among  the  crowd  stood  a  tall,  dark-eyed  woman  with 
a  fine,  thoughtful  face.  She  was  holding  by  the  hand  a  little 
boy  of  about  four  years  old,  who  wriggled  with  impatience 
in  her  grasp.  He  was  a  delicate-looking  boy  with  a  beautifully 
shaped  though  unusually  large  head,  and  bright  eyes  that 

looked  eagerly  round  for  a  chance  of  escape.  Presently  the 
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chance  camej  with  cheering  and  shouting  the  first  of  the 
wagons  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  little  boy's  mother  let 
go  his  hand  that  she  might  wave  a  farewell  to  the  ad- 
venturers. Away  went  the  child,  and  in  a  moment  there  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  things,  slipping  between  the  wagon  wheels, 
trying  to  peer  under  the  covers,  cheering  the  straining  horses, 
watching  how  the  great  wheels  turned  smoothly  on  their 
axles.  But  he  came  back  quite  safely  to  his  mother,  who  had 
been  terribly  frightened  when,  missing  him,  she  had  seen  him 
so  perilously  near  the  great  hoofs  of  the  horses. 

She  had  many  such  frights  in  the  years  that  followed, 
for  there  never  was  a  boy  more  apt  at  getting  into  scrapes 
than  young  Thomas  Edison.  He  had  an  immense  and  eager 
curiosity  and  he  would  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for  a 
new  experience  or  a  new  piece  of  knowledge.  Almost  from 
the  time  he  could  walk  he  loved  to  be  down  on  the  tow-path 
of  the  canal  and  among  the  big  wagons,  and  when  he  grew  a 
little  older  the  grain-warehouses  and  shipyards  were  his 
favourite  playing  places.  He  was  in  and  out  of  his  father's 
timber  yard,  watching  the  men  cutting  shingles,  asking  end- 
less questions,  making  all  sorts  of  experiments.  He  picked 
up  the  odd  pieces  of  wood  and  made  little  plank  roads  lead- 
ing from  point  to  point  on  the  tow-path ;  he  climbed  into  all 
sorts  of  dangerous  places  to  get  a  better  view  of  something 
that  interested  him. 

Once  he  fell  into  the  canal  and  his  terrified  mother  saw 
him  borne  into  the  house  dripping  and  unconscious.  Once 
hurried  messengers  came  to  say  that  Tommy  had  fallen  into 
a  huge  pile  of  wheat  and  was  being  smothered,  and  she 
watched  in  agony  while  men  hastily  shovelled  and  spread 
the  heap  until  the  little  boy  was  extracted  from  its  depths, 
calm  and  unhurt.  A  little  later  he  came  home  with  blood 
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pouring  from  a  finger  of  which  the  top  had  been  clean  cut 
off  J  he  had  been  holding  a  skate  strap  while  another  boy 
sharpened  an  axe  upon  it  and  the  axe  had  slipped. 

Another  day  there  was  a  big  blaze  behind  the  house, 
and  men,  rushing  up,  found  that  a  large  barn  was  on  fire. 
Young  Thomas  Edison,  it  was  discovered  later,  had  built 
a  fire  within  it  for  purposes  of  his  own,  and  the  fire  had 
spread,  and  he  himself  had  only  just  escaped  being  burnt 
with  the  barn.  This,  his  father  felt,  was  too  much,  and, 
according  to  a  stern  practice  of  the  day,  seven-year-old 
Thomas  Edison  was  publicly  whipped  in  the  village  square. 
He  had  been  whipped  before  with  the  switch  which  was  hung 
up  behind  the  old  grandfather's  clock,  but  this  public  punish- 
ment was  a  far  more  serious  afFair.  It  did  not,  however,  sub- 
due the  intrepid  young  adventurer's  spirit,  neither  did  an 
encounter  which  he  had  a  little  later  with  an  infuriated  ram. 
He  was  digging  out  a  bumble  bees'  nest  near  the  orchard 
fence  when  the  ram  charged  at  him,  knocking  him  roughly 
against  the  fence  j  but  he  kept  his  wits,  and  managed,  bruised 
and  bleeding  as  he  was,  to  climb  up  and  drop  over  to  the 
other  side  in  safety. 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  old  the  family  removed 
to  Port  Huron,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  here  Thomas  was  sent  to  school. 
School  seemed  to  him  a  dull  place  after  the  bustling  activity 
of  the  warehouses  and  shipyards.  It  did  not  interest  himj 
he  was  bored  by  the  lessons  and  made  little  attempt  to  under- 
stand them,  and  his  teachers  thought  him  a  stupid  boy.  When, 
after  he  had  been  three  months  at  school,  the  inspector  paid 
his  visit,  Thomas  distinguished  himself  by  a  show  of  extreme 
ignorance  and  dullness,  and  the  irritated  master  declared  that 
his  brain  must  be  addled.  This  remark  roused  Mrs.  Edison 
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to  great  indignation  and  she  took  her  son  away  from  the 
school  at  once,  declaring  she  would  teach  him  herself.  She 
was  a  clever,  highly  educated  woman,  and  the  experiment 
was  successful.  Thomas  learned  more  from  her  than  he 
would  ever  have  learned  at  school.  He  learned  to  love  books 
and  reading  and  to  understand  that  if  he  wanted  to  master 
any  subject  he  must  work  at  it  hard  and  patiently. 

The  subject  that  interested  him  most  at  this  time  was 
chemistry.  He  cleared  out  a  part  of  the  cellar  and  put 
up  some  shelves  on  which  he  arranged  the  bottles  which 
held  such  chemicals  as  he  could  procure.  He  got  hold  of 
a  book  called  Parker's  School  Philosophy  and  began  to  work 
through  all  the  experiments  given  in  itj  but  he  soon  found, 
out  that  he  needed  a  great  deal  more  apparatus  and  many 
more  chemical  substances  than  he  could  obtain  from  the 
household  stores  and  his  father's  workshop.  So  he  set  to 
work  to  earn  some  money  for  himself  that  he  might  supply 
these  needs. 

The  Edisons  lived  in  a  comfortable  house,  with  a  well- 
stocked  farm  and  a  large  garden  that  produced  far  more 
eggs  and  fruit  and  vegetables  than  the  family  were  able  to 
consume.  Thomas  asked  his  mother  to  let  him  sell  what  was 
not  wanted,  and  she  agreed.  So  with  the  help  of  Michael 
Oates,  a  Dutch  boy  employed  by  his  father,  he  loaded  a. 
barrow  every  week  and  took  it  round  the  town.  His  wares 
were  good  and  fresh  and  his  prices  moderate  and  he  found 
many  customers.  His  mother  allowed  him  to  take  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  money  for  himself,  and  with  this  he  bought, 
the  things  he  needed  for  his  experiments. 

His  laboratory  in  the  cellar  now  began  to  look  very 
business-like.  He  soon  had  more  than  two  hundred  bottles 
on  his  shelves,  all  of  them  carefully  labelled  "Poison"  to 
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scare  away  inquisitive  intruders,  and  the  experiments  went 
on  merrily. 

One  of  these  experiments  had  a  somewhat  disastrous 
result.  Thomas  became  interested  in  the  action  of  gases 
that  were  lighter  than  air  and  he  persuaded  Michael  Oates 
to  swallow  a  large  number  of  Seidlitz  powders  in  the  hope 
that  the  gas  thus  generated  within  his  body  would  help 
him  to  fly.  Instead  it  sent  him  rolling  in  agonies  on  the  floor, 
to  poor  Mrs.  Edison's  intense  alarm.  The  switch  came  out 
from  behind  the  grandfather's  clock  and  was  used  with  good 
will,  but  Thomas  was  nearly  twelve  now  and  switchings  had 
little  efFect  upon  him.  He  was  very  glad  when  Michael  re- 
covered, and  he  decided  that  that  particular  experiment  must 
be  written  down  as  unsuccessful  and  not  to  be  repeated. 

Soon  the  money  that  came  to  him  from  the  sale  of 
vegetables  proved  insufficient  to  buy  all  the  apparatus  and 
materials  his  ambition  required,  and  he  cast  about  for  some 
way  of  earning  more.  He  applied  for  the  post  of  "train- 
boy"  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  between  Port  Huron 
and  Detroit.  The  train-boy  had  the  privilege  of  selling  news- 
papers, fruit,  and  other  articles  to  the  passengers  on  the 
train,  and  if  he  were  a  good  salesman  he  often  made  quite  a 
considerable  income.  Thomas,  to  his  great  delight,  obtained 
,  the  post,  and  his  parents,  though  they  thought  him  young 
for  such  work,  allowed  him  to  take  it.  He  had  to  start  from 
Huron  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  reached 
Detroit  at  tenj  he  spent  the  day  in  Detroit  and  came  home  by 
the  evening  train  which  arrived  at  half-past  nine.  But  the 
long  hours  did  not  hurt  him.  He  had  been  delicate  when 
he  was  a  child,  but  he  had  persisted  in  behaving  as  if  his 
body  were  strong  enough  and  tough  enough  to  enable  him 
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to  bear  any  amount  of  exertion  and  fatigue,  and  it  ended  by- 
becoming  so. 

Soon  it  became  clear  that  Thomas  was  going  to  be  a  great 
success  as  a  train-boy.  He  was  quick  and  obliging  and  he 
gave  such  shrewd,  clever  answers  when  he  was  spoken  to 
that  the  passengers  often  called  him  and  bought  his  wares 
just  for  the  fun  of  talking  to  him.  After  a  while  he  began 
to  find  out  various  ways  of  earning  more  money.  He  bought 
butter  and  blackberries  from  the  farmers  on  the  line  and 
sold  them  to  the  wives  of  the  railwaymen.  He  traded  in 
vegetables  between  Detroit  and  Huron,  and  he  sold  sweets 
and  tobacco  on  the  train  as  well  as  vegetables.  Nobody  inter- 
fered with  him  or  asked  him  to  pay  carriage  for  his  goods, 
so  he  was  able  to  sell  very  cheaply.  He  was  very  satisfied 
with  his  new  way  of  life,  especially  since  he  was  able  to 
spend  several  hours  each  day  in  the  public  library  at  De- 
troit, where  he  read  every  book  on  chemistry  that  he  could 
find,  as  well  as  many  on  other  subjects. 

By  and  by  he  found  that  he  was  earning  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  a  day.  One  of  these  he  gave  to  his  mother,  and 
most  of  what  was  left  he  spent  on  apparatus  and  material 
for  his  chemical  experiments.  His  long  hours  on  the  railway 
left  him  very  little  time  for  work  at  home,  and  he  was  eager 
to  try  many  experiments  of  which  he  had  read  in  the  books 
at  the  library.  He  thought  of  the  idle  hours  he  had  to  spend 
on  the  train,  and  resolved  to  try  to  turn  these  to  account. 
Thinking  it  over,  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  There  was  a  car  attached 
to  the  train,  part  of  which  was  meant  for  baggage  and  part 
for  the  United  States  mails,  but  for  a  long  time  it  had  not 
been  used.  Thomas  saw  no  reason  against  setting  up  his 
laboratory  in  this  car,  and  no  sooner  had  the  idea  come 
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to  him  than  he  proceeded  to  carry  it  out.  Little  by  little 
he  transferred  his  treasures  from  the  cellar  to  the  train  j 
and  then,  when  his  salesman's  duties  were  over,  he  retired 
comfortably  to  this  travelling  laboratory,  and  went  happily 
on  with  his  experiments. 

But  he  did  not  neglect  the  business  of  making  money  and 
soon  he  saw  an  excellent  way  of  increasing  the  sale  of  his 
papers.  The  Civil  War  had  begun,  and  everybody  was  eager 
for  news.  When  a  big  battle  had  been  fought  all  sorts  of 
rumours  went  about  the  country  and  no  one  knew  for  some 
time  how  great  the  victory  or  the  disaster  had  really  been. 
Thomas  had  made  friends  with  the  type-setters  of  the  TDe- 
trott  Free  Press  and  he  was  often  able  to  see  proofs  of  the 
papers  some  time  before  they  were  issued.  He  persuaded  the 
telegraph  operator  at  Detroit  when  any  specially  important 
piece  of  news  was  contained  in  the  paper,  to  telegraph  to  each 
station-master  on  the  line  and  ask  him  to  write  it  on  the  black- 
board that  was  used  for  putting  up  the  times  of  the  trains. 
People  seeing  this  rushed  to  buy  the  papers  in  order  to  get 
further  details.  In  April  1862,  when  General  Grant  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Southern  forces,  the  demand  for 
Thomas's  papers  was  enormous.  *^The  first  station,  called 
Utica,"  he  said,  describing  the  scene,  "was  a  small  one  where 
I  generally  sold  two  papers.  I  saw  a  crowd  ahead  on  the 
platform,  and  thought  it  some  excursion,  but  the  moment 
I  landed  there  was  a  rush  for  mej  then  I  realized  that  the 
telegraph  was  a  great  invention.  I  sold  thirty-five  papers 
there.  The  next  station  was  Mount  Clemens.  I  usually  sold 
six  to  eight  papers  there.  I  decided  that  if  I  found  a  corre- 
sponding crowd  there  the  only  thing  to  do  to  correct  my  lack 
of  judgment  in  not  getting  more  papers  was  to  raise  the  price 
from  five  cents  to  ten.  The  crowd  was  there  and  I  raised  the 
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price."  So  it  went  on  all  down  the  line  until  at  Port  Huron 
the  last  of  the  papers  were  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Later  Thomas  set  up  a  little  paper  o£  his  own.  He  bought 
a  font  of  type  and  a  little  press  that  had  been  used  for 
printing  bill-heads,  and  printed  the  paper  in  his  laboratory 
on  the  train.  He  wrote  it  all  himself  too,  giving  local  news 
and  special  items  concerning  the  railway,  and  its  employees  j 
it  was  called  The  Weekly  Herald,  and  several  hundred  copies 
were  sold  each  week. 

Yet  underneath  the  business  man  and  the  budding  scientist, 
the  old  adventurous  Thomas  Edison,  always  on  the  lookout 
for  a  new  experience,  was  still  alive  and  eager,  and  ready 
for  any  difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking  that  offered. 
One  day  Thomas  was  asked  to  go  to  the  office  of  a  company 
that  owned  a  large  number  of  steamships  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
He  was  told  that  the  captain  of  one  of  their  biggest  vessels 
had  died  suddenly  and  that  a  message  must  be  taken  to  call 
up  another  captain  who  had  retired,  and  lived  fourteen  miles 
from  a  station.  Would  Thomas  take  the  message  for  fifteen 
dollars?  It  was  evening,  with  rain  falling  and  a  clouded  sky. 
"I  must  get  another  boy  to  go  with  me,"  said  Thomas,  "so 
I  must  have  twenty-five  dollars."  This  was  given  him,  and 
with  some  difficulty  he  found  a  boy  willing  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. They  reached  the  nearest  station  at  half-past  eight, 
and,  each  carrying  a  lantern,  they  set  off.  It  was  a  rough  path 
through  a  dense  forest  where  lived  deer  and  coons  and,  worst 
of  all,  bears.  The  boys  had  no  idea  how  best  to  evade  these 
dreaded  beasts,  and  they  went  slowly  and  warily,  throwing 
the  light  of  the  lanterns  before  them  as  far  as  possible.  Then, 
to  their  dismay,  first  one  lantern  and  then  another  went  out. 
"We  leaned  up  against  a  tree  and  cried,"  said  Edison,  "and 
I  thought  that  if  ever  I  got  out  of  that  scrape  alive,  I  would 
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know  more  about  the  habits  of  animals  and  everything  else, 
to  be  prepared  for  all  things."  By  and  by  their  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  darkness  and  they  managed  to  make  out 
the  faint  outline  of  the  road.  They  went  on,  fearing  at  every 
step  to  come  face  to  face  with  a  prowling  bear  j  and  just  as  a 
faint  gleam  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky  the  footsore  boys 
limped  into  tjie  captain's  courtyard  and  delivered  their 
message. 

That  was  a  serious  adventure  but  there  were  others  which 
were  pure  mischief.  A  regiment  of  volunteer  soldiers  was 
encamped  at  the  back  of  Edison's  house,  and  Thomas  had 
noticed  that  there  came  nearly  every  night  from  the  boundary 
of  the  camp  that  touched  his  father's  garden,  some  such  call 
as,  "Corporal  of  the  Guard,  No.  i."  This  was  repeated  from 
sentry  to  sentry  until  it  reached  the  barracks.  The  chance  of 
playing  a  trick  upon  the  soldiers  offered  a  temptation  that 
young  Thomas  could  not  resist.  One  dark  night  he  and 
Michael  Oates  hid  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  called 
out  loudly,  "Corporal  of  the  Guard,  No.  i ."  To  their  delight 
the  cry  was  taken  up  and  passed  on,  and  they  stole  back  to  the 
house  chuckling  at  the  thought  of  the  confusion  that  would 
be  caused  at  the  other  end.  They  did  this  successfully  on  two 
following  nights,  but  the  third  time  the  enemy  was  lying  in 
wait,  and  Michael  was  caught.  Thomas  was  chased  to  the 
house,  where  he  dived  into  the  cellar,  and  seeing  two  barrels 
of  potatoes,  one  nearly  empty,  he  hastily  turned  the  few  re- 
maining potatoes  into  the  other  barrel,  crouched  down  and 
pulled  the  empty  one  over  his  head.  He  heard  his  father 
come  in  with  the  soldiers,  but  no  one  thought  of  looking 
under  the  barrel,  and  when  they  had  gone  out  and  all  was 
quiet  he  crept  up  to  bed.  Next  morning  he  was  obliged  to 
reveal  himself,  and  then  the  switch  was  taken  down  once 
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more,  and  wielded  with  such  energy  by  his  father  that 
Thomas,  in  spite  of  his  fourteen  years,  had  to  confess  that 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment  it  was  not  altogether  to  be 
despised.  Michael,  having  suffered  a  severe  fright  and  a 
night's  imprisonment,  was  let  off  without  further  chastise- 
ment. 

All  this  time  the  lad  had  never  slackened  in  his  work  at 
chemistry  and  he  had  begun  also  the  study  of  physics.  The 
railway  van  held  now  a  large  and  carefully  chosen  collection 
of  apparatus,  some  of  it  quite  intricate  and  costly.  Thomas 
had  spent  nearly  all  the  money  he  had  earned  upon  it,  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  travelling  laboratory.  One  morning 
he  was  busy  selling  his  papers  as  usual,  while  the  train  was 
going  at  a  very  high  speed.  Suddenly  it  gave  a  violent  lurch, 
and  a  lump  of  phosphorus  fell  from  its  shelf  in  the  labora- 
tory to  the  floor.  It  burst  into  flames,  which  spread  quickly, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  car  had  begun  to  blaze.  In  rushed 
Thomas,  and  in  rushed  the  conductor  in  a  raging  temper. 
They  managed  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  the  conductor's  wrath 
still  burned  fiercely.  At  the  next  station  he  seized  Thomas's 
cherished  apparatus  and  threw  it  out,  one  armful  after  an- 
other, on  the  platform.  The  printing-press  followed,  and 
then  came  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear  for  the  boy. 

Bewildered  and  dizzy  with  the  blow,  Thomas  stood  on  the 
platform  among  the  ruins  of  the  apparatus  he  had  so  labori- 
ously accumulated.  Here,  it  seemed,  was  an  end  of  his  hopes. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  minute  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
cast  down.  Then  he  set  to  work  to  mend  matters.  He  carried 
home  every  piece  in  the  collection  that  was  not  too  badly 
broken  to  be  still  of  use,  and  set  them  up  in  the  cellar  once 
more,  promising  his  mother,  who  was  a  little  nervous  of  his 
experiments,  that  he  would  be  very  careful  j  and  hencefor- 
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ward  he  worked  at  home,  replacing  the  apparatus  he  had 
lost  piece  by  piece,  as  the  money  came  in. 

He  was  turning  from  chemistry  now  to  what  had  become 
the  more  absorbing  study  of  electricity.  He  and  one  of  his 
friends,  John  Ward,  set  up  a  wire  between  their  homes.  It 
was  just  an  ordinary  piece  of  iron  wire  with  bottles  as 
insulators.  The  money  for  the  battery  which  was  to  produce 
the  current  was  not  at  once  forthcoming  so  Edison  set  to  work 
to  generate  electricity  by  vigorously  stroking  the  back  of  the 
household  cat.  This  method,  however,  was  not  found  to  be 
effective,  and  the  boys  had  to  wait  until  between  them  they 
had  saved  the  necessary  sum.  Then  to  their  great  joy  they 
were  able  to  send  messages  to  one  another  and  they  some- 
times sat  up  half  the  night  carrying  on  a  telegraphic  con- 
versation. 

The  line  did  not  last  very  long,  being  destroyed  by  a 
cow  that  had  got  into  the  orchard.  By  that  time  Thomas 
felt  that  he  had  learned  all  that  such  a  simple  contrivance 
could  teach  him  and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  of 
getting  on  to  more  advanced  experiments.  The  chance  came 
in  an  unlooked-for  fashion.  One  August  morning  in  1862, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  saw  at  a  station  on  the  line 
the  little  son  of  the  station-master  playing  with  some  pebbles 
and  sand  in  the  middle  of  the  railway  track.  A  car  was  coming 
swiftly  toward  him,  and  Thomas  had  only  just  time  to  throw 
down  his  papers,  rush  at  the  child  and  snatch  him  from  the 
track  before  the  car  passed  over  the  place  where  he  had  been. 

The  boy's  father  was  a  poor  man  and  could  not  give 
Edison  the  reward  that  in  his  gratitude  he  would  have  liked 
to  bestow.  The  only  return  he  could  think  of  was  to  offer 
to  teach  the  lad  all  that  he  himself  knew  about  electricity. 
Nothing  could  have  delighted  Edison  more.  The  two  set  to 
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work,  and  within  ten  days  he  had  constructed  a  miniature  set 
of  telegraphic  Instruments  which  worked  regularly  and  ac- 
curately. 

People  In  the  neighbourhood  began  to  talk  about  Thomas 
and  to  marvel  at  his  remarkable  success  In  everything  he  un- 
dertook. His  heart  was  now  set  on  the  study  of  electricity  and 
he  toiled  at  It  in  every  moment  he  could  take  from  his  work 
on  the  train.  Then  there  came  a  chance  of  leaving  his  occupa- 
tion as  train-boy  and  becoming  a  telegraph  operator.  Edison 
seized  upon  It  eagerly.  He  was  sixteen  by  this  time,  and  he 
had  found  his  life  work.  How  he  went  on  from  Invention  to 
invention  J  how  he  tolled  with  untiring  energy,  patience,  and 
resource  J  how  he  endured  hardships  and  overcame  disap- 
pointments j  how  through  him  science  made  such  advances 
that  miracles  were  wrought  and  time  and  space  were  van- 
quished— the  history  of  the  phonograph,  the  cinematograph, 
and  his  many  other  marvellous  Inventions  has  made  known 
to  all  the  world. 


Chapter  XV III 
JAMES  BARRIE 

MOTHER  AND  SON  • 

AWAY  up  In  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  now 
called  Angus,  there  is  a  lovely  glen  with  the  river 
Garrie  flowing  through  it,  and  at  the  head  of  the  glen  there 
stood,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  a  huddle  of  red  stone 
houses  with  two  church  steeples  rising  above  them.  In  the 
middle  was  a  weather-beaten  old  market-place,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  red  stone  houses  spoke  proudly  of  their 
fine  town  of  Kirriemuir.  In  many  of  the  houses  there  was 
a  hand-loom,  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  light  from  the  window, 
and  a  bent  old  man  or  woman  behind  itj  for  Kirriemuir  was 
a  weaving  town,  and  in  those  days  power-looms  and  factories 
had  not  reached  Forfarshire,  though  they  were  on  the  way. 

On  a  fair  day  in  May,  in  the  year  i860,  there  was  great 
excitement  in  one  of  the  little  stone  houses.  Two  wonder- 
ful things  had  happened.  First,  the  six  hair-bottomed  chairs, 
to  buy  which  the  family  had  saved  and  scraped  for  months, 
had  been  purchased  at  lastj  the  father  had  carried  them  in 
and  set  them  up  in  the  best  room  in  their  collective  splendour. 
And  then  had  come  another  event,  even  more  marvellous 
and  more  delightful.  A  new  baby  had  been  born,  and  was 
lying  now  beside  his  triumphant  mother  in  the  front  bed- 
room. 

He  was  a  fine  healthy  baby  and  he  grew  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  fresh,  green  grass  that  was  springing  up  in  the  fields 
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This  reconstruction  of  a  street  in  Barrie's  native  town,  by  the  artists  of  the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation,  is  idealistic.  It  was  made  for  the  film  of 
Sentimental  Tommy,  and  is  interesting  in  its  suggestion  of  the  romance  that 
shines  out  of  Barrie's  recollections  of  his  early  childhood. 
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under  the  sweet  May  sunshine.  In  due  time  he  was  carried 
to  the  old  church  and  there  christened,  receiving  the  name  of 
James  Matthew.  He  wore  the  grand  christening  robe  which 
his  four  sisters  and  his  two  brothers  had  worn  before  him, 
and  which  his  mother  loved  best  of  all  her  possessions.  She 
had  lent  it  to  many  babies  for  their  christening,  and  had  sat 
in  her  pew  watching  proudly  as  it  was  carried  up  to  the  font, 
spread  out  in  all  its  splendour  on  the  godmother's  arm.  Two 
of  her  own  girl-babies  had  died  not  so  very  long  after  they 
had  worn  it,  and  their  loss  had  stricken  the  poor  mother  to 
the  heart  J  but  this  new  baby  brought  her  comfort.  She  pre- 
tended to  think  him  quite  an  ordinary  child,  and  when  the 
neighbours  came  in  and  praised  him  in  the  cautious  terms  that 
Scotch  people  allow  themselves  to  use  on  such  occasions,  she 
only  smiled  modestly.  When  they  shook  their  heads,  and 
said,  "But  I  doubt  if  you'll  be  able  to  give  him  a  college  edu- 
cation," she  shook  hers  too  j  though  in  her  mind's  eye  all  the 
time  she  saw  him  as  a  college  laddie,  and  afterward  a  famous 
scholar — a  minister,  perhaps,  with  a  gift  in  the  pulpit  that 
made  his  name  known  as  far  as  Glasgow.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  six  new  chairs.  She  treated  them  as  quite  ordinary 
pieces  of  furniture  when  visitors  were  by,  smiling  politely 
at  the  compliments  paid  them,  but  when  she  had  the  house 
to  herself,  she  would  take  a  seat  on  one  of  them  with  the 
proud  air  of  a  duchess,  and  going  out  of  the  room  would  turn 
quickly  and  open  the  door  again  for  the  joy  of  one  more 
glimpse  of  them  in  their  polished  splendour. 

The  first  thing  the  little  James  Matthew  remembered 
clearly  was  a  terrible  day  when  he  was  six  years  old.  There 
came  a  letter  that  morning  to  say  that  his  elder  brother  David, 
who  was  away  at  school,  was  very  ill,  and  that  his  mother 
must  come  quickly  If  she  would  see  him  alive.  She  said 
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little,  but  she  went  about  her  preparations  for  the  journey 
with  a  white,  still  face  that  frightened  the  children.  They 
walked  with  her  down  to  the  little  wooden  station ;  her  ticket 
was  taken  and  she  had  bidden  them  good-bye  when  they  met 
the  father  coming  out  of  the  telegraph  office.  "He's  gone,"  he 
said  huskily  j  and  they  all  turned  and  went  home  in  stricken 
silence. 

For  a  long  while  after  that  the  busy,  active  mother  lay 
in  her  bed  in  her  darkened  room,  with  a  look  always  on  her 
face  that  smote  little  James  to  the  heart.  He  and  the  de- 
voted elder  sister,  who  was  now  nurse  and  housekeeper, 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  they  could  comfort  her  in  her 
terrible  grief. 

"Go  in  to  her,"  the  sister  said  to  James,  "it  is  you  who 
can  cure  her  hurt  if  any  can.  And  never  fret  if  she  talks 
only  of  the  laddie  who  is  gone.  It  will  ease  her  heart,  and, 
after,  she  will  remember  that  she  has  another  laddie,  and 
take  some  joy  in  him." 

The  little  boy  went,  and  stood  anxiously  just  inside  the 
door,  not  knowing  how  to  begin  his  work  of  comfort,  until 
his  mother  spoke  feebly  from  the  bed.  "Is  that  you?"  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  must  mean  his  brother,  and  he 
answered  humbly  and  sadly,  "No,  it's  not  him,  it's  only  me." 
Then  the  mother  did  remember  that  she  had  another  laddie, 
and  knew  that  his  heart  was  sore,  like  her  own.  She  opened 
her  arms  and  he  came  to  them,  and  she  kissed  him  and  they 
cried  together  j  and  from  that  moment  James  understood 
that  great  as  was  the  love  his  mother  had  given  to  her  dead 
boy,  she  had  also  for  this  living  son  a  love  large  enough  to 
satisfy  even  his  eager  heart. 

He  was  her  small  knight,  vowed  to  do  her  service  j  and 
the  service  that  seemed  to  him  most  urgently  needed  was  to 
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make  her  laugh.  He  worked  hard  to  do  this,  thinking  out 
each  new  plan  with  deep  seriousness  and  watching  his 
mother's  face  anxiously  to  see  if  it  had  been  successful.  When 
anything  amusing  happened  among  his  playfellows  or  in  the 
streets  he  would  rush  back  and  re-enact  it  in  that  quiet  room. 
Once  he  stood  on  his  hands  on  the  bed,  his  feet  against 
the  wall,  and  cried  anxiously,  "Are  you  laughing,  Mother?" 
Each  time  he  made  her  laugh  he  put  down  a  stroke  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  he  showed  this  paper  to  the  doctor, 
when  there  were  five  strokes  on  it,  explaining  what  they 
meant. 

"Has  your  mother  seen  it?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"No,"  replied  the  little  boy. 

"Come  and  show  it  to  her  then,"  said  the  doctor,  and 
the  two  went  in  together.  The  mother  laughed  her  old 
merry  laugh  when  the  strokes  were  shown  and  their  meaning 
explained  J  and  her  delighted  son  at  once  put  down  another 
stroke,  which  made  her  laugh  again — and  that  meant  yet 
another. 

At  length  she  grew  better  and  was  able  to  go  about  her 
work  again,  and  to  be  to  her  children  the  same  tender, 
humorous,  capable  mother  that  she  had  been  before.  But  she 
was  really  a  frail  and  broken  woman  and  they  knew  it ;  and 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  it  was  the  chief  care  of  James  Matthew 
and  his  sister  to  shield  and  help  her  in  every  way  they  could. 
She  was  brave  and  independent,  even  obstinate,  so  that  their 
task  was  not  easy;  and  from  the  time  he  was  six  years  old 
until  he  was  a  grown  man  it  was  James  Matthew's  chief 
business  and  delight  to  coax  or  coerce  his  mother  into  doing 
the  things  that  were  good  for  her.  She  hated  to  be  cosseted 
and  insisted  on  going  her  own  way,  and  both  she  and  her 
son  found  much  enjoyment  in  the  loving  battles  that  they 
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fought  over  whether  she  should  or  should  not  have  her 
breakfast  in  bed  each  morning,  and  similar  points  on  which 
they  strongly  disagreed.  . 

When  James  was  about  ten  years  old  there  came  a  change 
in  the  little  town  of  Kirriemuir.  Factories  began  to  be  built 
and  machinery  to  be  set  up,  and  instead  of  bent  old  men 
working  in  their  own  homes  there  were  troops  of  sturdy 
lasses  trooping  into  the  great  buildings  and  earning  bread  for 
the  family.  Workers  from  the  country  round  came  in  and 
the  little  town  grew  to  twice  its  original  sizej  and  grew  more 
lively  too  as  the  young  workers  filled  the  streets  and  squares 
with  their  chatter  and  laughter. 

The  old  folks  shook  their  heads  and  foretold  dismal  things 
about  the  future  of  Kirriemuir,  but  James  and  his  companions 
found  the  changes  much  to  their  minds.  The  factories  while 
they  were  being  built  made  playgrounds  where  daring  boys 
might  have  all  sorts  of  pleasing  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  both  from  bodily  dangers  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 
authorities  J  and  when  the  building  was  over  the  new  life  in 
the  streets  offered  opportunities  for  thrilling  experiences  of 
many  kinds. 

Fair  times  grew  much  more  lively,  and  the  crowd  at  the 
Great  Fair  in  the  summer  was  as  big,  the  boys  felt  sure,  as 
any  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Glasgow.  The  amount  of 
money  that  was  spent  passed  all  reckoning.  There  were  the 
stalls,  with  their  toys,  and  every  boy  must  buy  one  of  the 
musical  instruments  with  which  he  could  add  so  gloriously 
to  the  din  of  the  fair.  There  were  the  three-cornered  packets 
of  sweets  done  up  in  gold  paper,  which  every  lassie  in  the 
town  expected  to  receive  as  a  fairing — the  small  ones  from 
fathers  or  brothers,  and  the  maidens  who  had  entered  their 
teens  from  their  devoted  swains.  James  bought  one  for  his 
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mother  and  she  declared  the  sweets  were  delicious.  Then 
there  were  the  Shows.  The  Menagerie  was  a  favourite  with 
James  and  his  school-fellows  and  they  found  out  that  if 
you  kicked  the  outside  of  the  caravan  the  beasts  inside  began 
to  roar  and  growl  so  that  the  Showman  could  not  make  him- 
self heard.  They  thought  nothing  of  "Jerusalem  and  Back 
in  a  Jiffy."  It  was  a  swindle,  so  those  who  had  been  in  told 
the  others.  "You  just  keek  through  a  hole."  The  play  of 
"The  Mountain  Maid"  was  better,  but  that  cost  threepence, 
and  few  of  them  cared  to  lay  down  so  much  money  for  a 
single  entertainment.  You  could  see  Sam  Mann's  tumblers 
and  acrobats  and  sword-swallowers  for  a  penny  j  and  for  a 
halfpenny  you  could  see  Gubbin's  "All  the  World  in  a  Box" 
which  was  a  peepshow,  with  representations  of  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren,  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  the  Bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  Mount  Etna  in 
eruption.  The  fair  day  was  the  great  day  of  the  year  to  the 
boys  of  Kirriemuir,  and  for  weeks  afterward  James  would  be 
telling  his  mother  of  its  glories,  and  she  in  return  would  tell 
him  of  the  fairs  she  had  gone  to  when  she  was  a  blithesome 
lassie  of  sixteen  and  had  worn  a  white  gown  with  pink  rose- 
buds and  blue  ribbons  on  her  bonnet. 

The  travelling  showmen  came  to  Kirriemuir  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  often  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  the  people  had  to  dig  their  way  out  of  their  houses 
through  the  drifts  there  would  be  a  colony  of  them  en- 
camped on  some  sheltered  patch  of  ground  and  giving  their 
shows  in  an  outhouse.  All  day  long  the  encampment  looked 
miserable  enough,  and  the  boys  coming  out  of  school  and 
loitering  round  it  with  curious  eyes  could  see  little  except 
the  tents  and  the  carts  and  the  shivering  dogs  lying  by  the 
wheels.  But  as  soon  as  the  early  dusk  came  on  the  showman 
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sent  out  his  drummer  and  fifer  to  march  through  the  wind- 
swept streets,  playing  as  loudly  and  blithely  as  they  could, 
and  soon  there  was  a  small  crowd  of  boys  and  young  men 
and  girls  just  out  from  work  following  after  them,  ready 
for  any  sort  of  amusement  that  offered.  By  the  time  they  got 
back  to  the  outhouse  they  had  collected  fifty  or  sixty  people 
but  not  all  these  paid  their  money  and  went  in.  James  and 
his  friends  were  ready  to  make  a  play  of  marching  after  the 
music,  but  except  at  fair  time,  there  were  no  pennies  in  the 
pockets  of  their  well-mended  knickerbockers.  But  it  was 
almost  as  much  fun  to  stand  outside  and  hear  the  music  and 
the  jokes  of  the  showman  who  was  trying  to  induce  the  crowd 
to  pay  their  money  and  go  inj  and  when  the  show  began  the 
boys  ran  home  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  their  evening's 
entertainment. 

James  enjoyed  just  as  well — perhaps  better — the  evenings 
he  spent  at  home  with  his  mother,  reading  the  books  they 
took  out  of  the  circulating  library  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for 
three  days.  The  first  of  these  was  Robinson  Crusoe  and  they 
read  that  several  times.  The  next  was  The  Arabian  Nights, 
but  concerning  this  there  was  a  painful  misunderstanding. 
They  had  borrowed  it  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  a  tale 
about  the  Arabian  Knights  and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  when  they  found  it  was  only  "Nights."  They  read — 
as  everybody  did  in  those  days — The  Pilgrim* s  Progress; 
and  they  read  every  other  book  dealing  with  adventure 
worthy  of  the  name  that  they  could  come  across.  Occasionally, 
as  James  grew  up,  he  managed  to  save  enough  money  to  buy 
a  book,  and  then  for  weeks  he  haunted  the  bookseller's  shop 
and  read  pieces  from  nearly  every  volume  in  the  establish- 
ment before  he  made  his  choice.  In  his  early  days  he  took 
in  a  periodical  called  Stmshine  which  cost  him  a  halfpenny  a 
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month,  and  he  was  so  charmed  with  a  certain  serial  story  that, 
appeared  in  it,  about  a  lovely  girl  who  sold  watercress,  that 
he  could  scarcely  wait  the  four  weeks  that  had  to  pass  between 
one  instalment  and  the  nextj  and  when  the  magazine  did  not 
arrive  punctually  it  seemed  a  misfortune  not  to  be  borne. 

By  and  by  they  had  read  all  the  books  they  cared  for 
in  the  circulating  library  and  all  they  had  been  able  to  buyj 
and  then  one  day  the  glorious  idea  came  to  James  that  he 
would  write  a  story  himself.  His  mother  was  busy  at  the. 
time,  making  a  rag  hearthrug,  and  she  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  him  to  do  so  he  went  up  to  the 
garret  and  began.  The  story  was  all  about  desert  islands  and 
enchanted  gardens  and  knights  dashing  about  on  coal-black 
chargers,  and  a  lady  of  the  most  dazzling  beauty  who  sold 
watercress.  When  he  had  written  a  chapter  he  rushed  down 
to  read  it  to  his  mother  j  and  as  he  wrote  without  stopping- 
and  made  the  chapters  very  short,  the  hearthrug  got  on 
rather  slowly.  But  both  James  and  his  mother  enjoyed  the 
story  immensely. 

Soon  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  the  town  school  and 
go  to  a  more  advanced  establishment  some  distance  from 
Kirriemuir.  When  the  day  of  parting  came  his  mother  did 
not  know  how  to  let  him  go,  nor  he  how  to  leave  herj  but 
it  was  over  at  last,  and  he  came,  very  subdued  and  home- 
sick, to  Dumfries  Academy.  He  knew  no  one  there,  and  as 
he  walked  about  the  playground  on  the  first  day  he  felt  with 
shame  that  he  was  far  more  downhearted  than  a  really  brave 
boy  of  twelve  years  ought  to  be.  After  a  time  a  boy  came  up 
to  him. 

"What's  your  high  jump?"  he  asked. 

"Three  and  a  half,"  replied  James.  "What's  yours?" 

"Four.  What's  your  long  jump?" 
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"Six.  What's  yours?" 

"Seven.  What's  your  hundred  yards?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer.  "What's  yours?" 

"Five  seconds  less  than  yours,"  replied  the  other. 

The  new  boy  now  perceived  that  the  other  was  making 
fun  of  him,  and  his  wrath  began  to  rise.  He  was  about  to 
make  a  scathing  reply  when  he  heard  the  offender  murmur 
a  single  word — "Pathfinder."  James  paused.  He  was  a  de- 
vout admirer  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  books,  and  here  it  ap- 
peared was  some  one  who  admired  them  too.  So  instead  of 
the  uncomplimentary  remark  he  was  preparing  to  make  he 
said: 

"Chingachgook,"  the  name  of  another  hero  in  the  great 
story. 

"Hawkeye,"  said  the  other. 

"The  Serpent,"  said  James. 

"I  knew  you  had  read  about  them  as  soon  as  I  saw  you," 
affirmed  the  other  boy. 

"How?"  enquired  James. 

*^By  your  cut,"  was  the  cryptic  answer. 

James  was  not  certain  what  a  "cut"  was,  but  he  thought 
it  safe  to  reply,  "I  like  your  cut,  too." 

"Do  you  remember,"  went  on  the  other,  "how  the  Path- 
iinder  laughed?" 

"Yes.  He  laughed  so  softly  that  no  one  could  hear  it." 

"Listen  then!" 

James  listened.  Not  a  sound. 

"Pm  laughing  like  Pathfinder,"  said  the  boy,  after  a  mo- 
ment. "I  always  do  it  now." 

From  that  day  the  two  boys  became  close  friends,  and 
James  found  school  quite  a  pleasant  place.  It  was  delightful 
to  have  a  chum  whose  literary  tastes  agreed  with  his  own. 
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and  together  they  read  all  the  penny  dreadfuls  that  their 
pocket  money  enabled  them  to  buy.  They  revelled  in  stories 
of  blood  and  crime,  of  highwaymen  and  pirates  scouring  the 
seas  under  their  black  flag.  There  was  a  school  magazine  in 
which  James  became  much  interested  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed a  serial  called  Rekolections  of  a  Skoolmastery  edited 
by  James  Barrie,  M.A.,  A.S.S.,  LL.D.  It  was  much  admired 
by  the  school  and  made  the  writer  quite  a  famous  character. 

In  their  walks  the  boys  often  met  an  imposing  figure  in  a 
great  shovel  hat  and  a  big  cloak,  and  with  a  ponderous  staff 
in  his  hand.  James  was  very  much  excited  when  he  was  told 
that  this  was  Thomas  Carlyle.  His  mother  was  a  great  reader 
of  Carlyle  and  thought  him  the  most  wonderful  writer  in 
the  world,  and  her  son  when  he  met  the  great  man — ^which 
happened  many  times — always  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
with  deep  respect.  But  Carlyle  never  took  any  notice  of  this 
homage.  His  wife  had  died  not  long  before  and  he  had  not 
yet  so  far  recovered  from  his  grief  as  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  greetings  of  chance  strangers,  so  that  when  James  went 
home  he  could  tell  his  mother  nothing  about  the  famous 
man  except  that  he  looked  rather  like  Jove  come  down  to 
visit  the  homes  of  men. 

On  the  whole  the  five  years  that  James  spent  at  Dumfries 
Academy  were  very  happy  ones,  though  his  heart  and  his 
thoughts  were  still  with  his  mother,  and  the  partings  that 
came  at  the  end  of  each  holiday  never  grew  less  painful  to 
either  of  them.  He  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  his  school 
life  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  her  and  earn  money  to 
buy  her  all  the  wonderful  and  splendid  gifts  that  he  had  been 
planning  to  give  her  since  he  was  six  years  old.  But  she  told 
him  gleefully  that  he  was  to  be  a  college  man  after  all.  She 
had  worked  and  saved  for  it  ever  since  the  day  when,  stand- 
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ing  by  his  cradle,  she  had  agreed  so  decorously  with  her 
neighbours  that  it  was  impossible. 

So  James  Barrie  went  to  Edinburgh  University  and  when 
his  course  was  finished  he  wrote  the  books  which  have  made 
him  famous  J  and  of  nearly  all  of  them  his  mother,  under 
one  name  or  another,  is  the  heroine. 


Chapter  XIX 
EDWARD  BOK 

A  STORY  THAT  BEGINS  AND  ENDS  WITH  A  DINNER-PARTY 

THE  first  dinner-party  that  Edward  Bok  attended  was 
held  before  he  was  two  years  oldj  and  it  was  quite  a 
grand  party,  one  o£  the  guests  being  Count  von  Bismarck, 
the  German  Chancellor.  The  little  Dutch  baby  was  brought 
down  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  Antje,  who  wore  a  stiffly 
starched  pink  check  frock  and  a  spotless  white  cap.  Antje 
placed  him  on  the  knee  of  the  guest  of  honour,  the  great 
Count,  and  the  little  boy  looked  round  the  table  at  the  glass 
and  the  silver  and  the  flowers  and  the  smiling  faces  of  the 
guests,  and  then  he  turned  his  gaze  on  the  Chancellor.  He 
seemed  to  find  something  strangely  interesting  in  those 
strong,  grim  features.  He  looked  steadily  at  them,  and 
gradually  everybody  at  the  table  fell  silent,  watching  the 
child's  blue  eyes  as  they  travelled  very  slowly  over  every 
inch  of  the  great  man's  face.  At  length  he  drew  himself  back 
to  get  a  better  view,  and  then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  turned  to 
look  at  the  next  guest.  But  just  as  a  chorus  of  exclamations 
was  beginning  his  eyes  were  back  again,  and  again  there  was 
silence.  This  time  the  child  moved  his  body  slowly,  looking 
first  at  the  right  side  of  the  Chancellor's  face,  then  at  the 
left,  then  full  in  front.  Bismarck  sat  all  this  time  perfectly 
quiet  and  immovable.  When  the  examination  had  lasted  fully 
five  minutes  the  child  turned  to  his  nurse  who  stood  behind. 

He  raised  his  little  hand  and  with  his  forefinger  pointed  at 
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the  Count's  face,  making  as  it  seemed  violent  attempts  to 
speak.  Then  Bismarck  broke  silence. 

"Never  have  I  been  so  minutely  and  critically  scrutinized," 
he  said  to  the  boy's  mother.  "I  wonder  what  can  be  the  child's 
thoughts." 

The  child,  much  as  he  might  wish  to  do  so,  could  not  tell 
the  company  what  his  thoughts  were,  but  he  managed  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  Bismarck's  next  action  did  not  please 
him  at  all.  Raising  his  glass,  the  Chancellor  said: 

"Let  us  drink  to  the  health  and  future  of  the  child  with 
the  enquiring  mind." 

The  baby's  arm  went  out,  the  glass  fell  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's hand,  and  the  wine  ran  down  his  white  shirt  front. 
There  was  a  little  commotion,  Mrs.  Bok  tried  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  the  red  stains  from  the  shirt,  while  Antje 
seized  Edward  and  carried  him  ofifj  and  that  was  the  end 
of  his  first  dinner-party. 

The  child  with  the  enquiring  mind  grew  up  into  a  sturdy, 
healthy  little  Dutch  boy.  His  home  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  where  sometimes  the  mists  hung  heavily  and 
sometimes  the  fresh  winds  came  blowing  roughly  in — ^hard- 
ening and  bracing  all  those  that  met  them.  He  and  his  elder 
brother  lived  the  simple,  open-air  life  that  was  usual  for 
Dutch  boys  of  the  better  class  in  those  days.  He  went  to  no 
more  dinner  parties.  His  feasts  were  cookies  and  strawberry- 
jam-sandwiches  out  of  the  magical  sideboard  of  Tante  Ka- 
trien;  and  before  long  even  these  simple  dainties  vanished. 
When  Edward  was  not  quite  seven  years  old  his  father  lost 
his  entire  fortune,  and  almost  penniless,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  land  and  try  to  build  up  a  new  fortune  in  America. 
It  was  long  before  any  more  luxuries  came  in  the  way  of 
Edward  Bok. 
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The  family  settled  in  Brooklyn,  outside  New  York,  and 
Edward  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  the  public  school.  They 
did  not  know  a  word  of  any  language  except  their  own, 
though  their  father  and  mother  could  speak  English  fluently, 
and  their  dress  and  appearance  were  In  many  ways  unlike 
the  dress  and  appearance  of  their  schoolfellows.  At  first  the 
two  foreign  lads  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it.  They  were 
called  "Dutchies"  and  other  names  meant  to  be  uncompli- 
mentary, and  were  followed  about  the  playground  by  a  little 
crowd  of  jeering  boys.  Edward,  with  his  usual  sound  com- 
mon sense,  reviewed  the  situation.  He  could  not  meet  the 
boys  with  argument  and  retort.  There  was  only  one  way  in 
which  he  could  make  himself  understood,  and  that  was  by 
the  use  of  his  fists.  The  next  time  a  boy  called  him  "Dutchy" 
he  hit  out,  calmly,  but  with  such  good  will  that  after  one  or 
two  bouts  the  boys  left  off  tormenting  him.  Then  the  process 
of  making  friends  began,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  two 
Dutch  boys  were  received  as  comrades  and  brothers. 

In  the  schoolroom  Edward  was  left  more  or  less  alone 
until  he  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English.  There  was 
only  one  lesson  in  which  he  could  join  with  the  others,  and 
that  was  the  writing  lesson.  He  was  given  a  copy  book  and 
was  made  to  understand  that  he  was  to  copy  the  line  of 
writing  set,  which  was  in  what  was  called  the  Spencerian 
style,  with  a  great  many  curls  and  flourishes.  Edward  exam- 
ined it  as  carefully  as,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  he  had 
examined  the  face  of  the  great  Bismarck,  asking  himself  what 
was  the  use  of  all  those  extra  lines.  He  decided  that  they 
were  of  no  use,  that  they  added  to  the  labour  of  writing  and 
made  the  words  diflicult  to  read,  therefore  it  was  not  a  style 
that  it  was  worth  his  while  to  practise.  So  he  sat  still  and  did 
not  practise  It.  He  could  not  explain  his  reasons  to  his  teacher 
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and  she  finding  that  all  her  commands  were  useless  and  that 
Jier  new  pupil  still  sat  idle,  took  him  to  the  headmaster.  This 
gentleman  on  hearing  her  story  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Edward  had  done  with  respect  to  the  boys — that  the  only 
argument  likely  to  be  understood  was  the  argument  of  force. 
He  caned  Edward  severely  on  both  hands  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  copybook. 

But  Edward  still  sat  without  taking  up  his  pen,  reflecting 
that  the  headmaster's  argument  had  been  a  very  bad  one 
since  now  a  swollen  hand  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
write  his  copy  even  if  he  were  willing  to  do  so — ^which  he 
was  not.  He  was  kept  until  five  o'clock,  and  then  caned  again 
before  he  was  allowed  to  go  home.  At  home  he  told  his  father 
all  that  had  happened,  and  explained  his  reasons  very  fully 
and  earnestly  J  then  he  fetched  a  cutting  from  a  newspaper 
and  showed  his  father  a  specimen  of  another  style  of  writing 
which  seemed  to  him  much  plainer  and  more  practical  than 
the  Spencerian. 

Mr.  Bok  was  struck  with  the  common  sense  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  go  and  speak  to  your  teacher  and 
see  what  can  be  done." 

Next  morning  they  set  off  together  for  the  school  and  Mr. 
Bok  had  a  long  interview  with  the  headmaster.  He  did  not 
tell  his  son  what  had  been  said,  but  the  boy  noted  with  sat- 
isfaction that  the  writing  question  was  allowed  to  drop ;  and 
some  time  afterward  a  new  copy  book  was  given  him  in 
which  the  writing  was  plain  and  unornamented. 

School  troubles  were  thus  on  the  way  to  being  disposed 
of,  but  home  troubles  were  increasing,  and  were  weighing 
heavily  on  Edward's  spirits.  The  senior  Mr.  Bok  was  not 
successful  in  getting  any  but  occasional  and  poorly  paid 
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work  and  there  was  very  little  money  to  maintain  the  family. 
They  lived  in  a  mean  house  in  the  least  pleasant  part  o£ 
Brooklyn,  and  Mrs.  Bok,  who  all  her  life  had  been  used  to 
a  staff  of  well-trained  servants,  toiled  wearily  all  day  long 
at  household  work  of  the  roughest  kind.  Edward  could  not 
bear  to  see  his  pretty,  dainty,  white-handed  young  mother 
cleaning  stoves  and  scrubbing  floors  and  washing  dishes,  and 
growing  each  day  paler  and  shabbier,  and  more  worn.  He 
and  his  brother  spent  every  moment  out  of  school  in  doing 
what  they  could  to  help  her,  and  before  long  they  became 
more  expert  in  household  tasks  than  she  was. 

Her  burden  was  lightened,  but  still  Edward  was  not  sat- 
isfied that  he  was  doing  all  that  he  could  do  for  his  family. 
A  little  more  money  would  make  them  all  so  much  happier  j 
he  must  set  to  work  and  earn  some.  But  for  a  boy  of  nine  or 
thereabouts,  this  was  not  easy,  and  some  time  passed  before 
he  could  find  an  opening.  Then  one  day  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  a  baker's  shop  looking  longingly  at  the  dainties 
within — for  he  was  very  hungry — ^when  the  baker  came  out. 

"They  look  good,  don't  they?"  he  said  In  passing. 

*'They  would,"  replied  the  practical  Edward,  "if  the  win- 
dow were  clean." 

"That's  true,"  replied  the  baker,  as  If  struck  by  a  new  idea: 
then,  after  a  pause,  "Will  you  clean  It?" 

"Yes,  I  will,"  replied  the  boy  eagerly,  and  a  bargain  was 
made  at  once.  The  job  was  done  so  well  that  the  baker  en- 
gaged the  boy  to  come  and  clean  the  window  once  a  week, 
and  so  the  opening  was  made.  After  that  Edward  went  for- 
ward rapidly.  One  day  a  customer  came  In  while  he  was  alone 
In  the  shop,  and  the  boy  attended  to  him  with  so  much  po- 
liteness and  good  sense  that  the  baker,  returning  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  struck  by  his  window-cleaner's  capacity  as  a  sales- 
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man.  He  straightway  engaged  Edward  to  serve  In  the  shop 
each  day  after  school  hours,  and  the  boy  gladly  accepted.  He 
was  to  receive  a  money  payment  and  also  some  dainties  from 
the  shop  to  take  home  to  his  mother. 

Next  he  obtained  employment  as  a  newspaper  boy,  and 
delivered  papers  on  a  big  round  before  he  went  to  school. 
Then  he  started  a  small  venture  on  his  own  account.  The 
public  cars  coming  in  to  Brooklyn  stopped  to  water  the  horses 
at  a  point  just  round  the  corner  from  the  Bok  house,  and 
on  hot  days  some  of  the  thirsty  passengers  scrambled 
out  and  managed  to  get  a  hasty  drink  of  water  before  the 
car  went  on  again.  This  gave  Edward  an  idea.  One  Sunday 
he  appeared  at  the  stopping  place  with  a  bright  new  pail  full 
of  iced  water  and  three  shining  glasses  hung  on  to  it  by  hooks. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  had  disposed  of  the  whole  of  his  water 
at  one  cent  per  glass. 

He  did  this  for  several  Sundays  in  succession,  until  va- 
rious other  boys  took  up  the  idea  and  he  found  himself  fore- 
stalled. But  he  was  not  to  be  beaten.  Next  Sunday  he  added 
a  squeeze  of  lemon  and  a  spoonful  of  sugar  to  each  glass  of 
water,  and  sold  it  as  lemonade,  at  three  cents  a  glass  j  and 
again  he  sold  out  rapidly. 

His  next  venture  was  a  more  ambitious  one.  He  sent  to 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  an  account  of  a  party  he  had  attended, 
giving  the  names  of  all  the  guests.  It  was  accepted,  and 
every  one  whose  name  was  mentioned  was  eager  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  paper.  This  made  the  editor  ready  for  other 
accounts  of  the  same  kind,  and  Edward  took  care  to  supply 
them  J  and  so  he  established  a  connection  with  the  paper 
which  was  very  profitable  to  him. 

By  this  time  he  was  earning  enough  money  to  make  food 
more  plentiful  and  care  a  little  less  heavy  at  home,  but  he 
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was  not  satisfied.  He  begged  his  father  to  let  him  leave 
school  and  take  up  some  calling  seriously.  His  parents  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  boy  who  was  so  quick  and  clever  set  to 
earn  his  own  living  so  early  and  give  up,  as  it  seemed  to 
them,  all  chance  of  further  education.  They  had  hoped  to 
do  such  great  things  for  him.  The  need,  too,  soon  became  less 
urgent.  Mr.  Bok  at  last  obtained  a  well-paid  post  in  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Still  the  boy  persisted  j 
and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  there  was  a  vacancy  for 
an  office  boy  in  his  father's  own  office.  Mr.  Bok  allowed 
him  to  apply  j  he  was  successful  and  his  career  as  a  man  of 
business  began. 

He  worked  steadily  and  hard  and  soon  had  an  excellent 
character  in  the  establishment ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  wanted 
to  get  on  he  must  qualify  himself  for  a  better  post  than 
that  of  an  office  boy.  In  the  evenings  he  read  such  books  as 
he  could  get  hold  of.  He  saved  his  luncheon  money  and 
bought  a  copy  of  Afpleton^s  Encyclopaedia  in  fourteen  vol- 
umes, then  sat  down  to  study  it  thoroughly.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  biographies  of  men  who  had  begun 
life  as  poor  boys,  and  risen  to  wealth  and  high  position  j  but 
he  felt  he  would  like  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  accounts  given 
in  the  book  were  accurate. 

After  thinking  over  this  for  some  time  he  wrote  to  James 
Garfield,  who  was  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  asking  him  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  once  been 
a  boy  on  the  tow-path.  He  received  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Mr.  Garfield  telling  him  all  that  he  wished  to  know,  and  this 
put  it  into  his  head  to  begin  autograph-letter  collecting,  but 
in  a  rather  different  fashion  from  that  which  most  boys 
followed.  He  decided  to  study  carefully  the  biographies 
of  really  famous  people  and  to  write  asking  them  some 
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question  concerning  their  opinions  or  a  particular  event  in 
their  lives.  His  father  helped  him  with  directions  and  advice 
and  before  very  long  he  had  the  beginning  of  a  very  valuable 
collection. 

One  day  his  father  came  to  him  with  some  papers  in  his 
hand. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  something  you  may  like  to  add  to 
your  collection."  He  handed  his  son  one  of  the  papers  and 
a  small  photograph.  The  paper  was  an  official  document 
signed  "Bismarck,"  and  the  photograph  was  an  excellent  like- 
ness of  the  Chancellor  presented  by  him,  years  before,  to 
Mr.  Bok. 

Edward  looked  at  the  pictured  face  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression. 

"Have  I  ever  seen  Bismarck? "  he  asked. 

His  father  and  mother  exchanged  meaning  glances. 

"Don't  you  think  you  would  remember  it  if  you  had?" 
asked  Mr.  Bok. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  should,"  said  Edward. 

"And  you  don't  remember  it?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because,"  said  the  boy,  "whenever  I  see  a  picture  of 
Bismarck  there  comes  from  inside  of  me  a  sense  that  I  have 
seen  that  face  before.  Of  course  it  is  a  fancy,  but  isn't  it 
curious  how  I  get  that  fancy  about  him  and  no  one  else?" 

Then  his  mother  told  him  of  the  dinner  party  long  ago 
when  he  had  gazed  so  earnestly  into  the  Chancellor's  face, 
and  they  agreed  that  the  image  must  have  been  so  impressed 
upon  his  brain  that  it  had  remained  there,  obscured  but  not 
destroyed  so  that  the  sight  of  the  photograph  made  the  boy 
conscious  of  it  once  more. 
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Edward's  next  idea  was  to  try  to  see  the  famous  men  and 
women  to  whom  he  had  written.  He  studied  the  newspapers 
and  whenever  he  saw  the  announcement  that  an  important 
person  had  arrived  in  New  York  City  and  was  staying  at  a 
certain  hotel  he  called  there  and  sent  up  a  note  asking  that 
he  might  be  granted  an  interview.  In  almost  every  case 
his  application  was  successful,  and  before  he  was  seventeen  he 
had  seen  and  talked  with  the  most  famous  personages  of  the 
day. 

A  chance  made  his  collection  known  to  the  public.  He  had 
written  to  Jubal  A.  Early  asking  him  to  give  the  real  reason 
why  he  burned  Chambersburg,  and  had  received  a  very  kind 
reply.  A  friend,  looking  at  this  letter,  saw  at  once  that  it 
made  a  valuable  addition  to  historical  knowledge  and  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
This  was  done,  and  it  called  attention  to  Edward's  collection. 
Articles  about  it  were  written  in  various  newspapers  and  the 
boy  found  himself  a  public  character. 

Great  people  began  to  be  interested  in  his  collection,  and 
more  than  once  he  was  asked  to  take  it  to  one  of  the  big 
hotels  and  show  it  to  distinguished  visitors.  Edward  enjoyed 
especially  his  visits  to  the  great  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  He 
used  to  steal  upstairs  and  sit  on  one  of  the  soft  sofas  in  the 
foyer  and  watch  the  beautifully  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men go  into  the  fine  main  dining  roomj  and  he  wondered 
whether  he  would  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  dine  in  that 
wonderful  place. 

One  evening  he  called  at  this  hotel  on  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  who  had  asked  him  to  bring  his  collection  to  show 
them.  He  came  after  seven,  thinking  that  dinner  would  be 
over,  but  instead  he  found  them  just  going  in. 

"It  might  be  better  for  us  all  to  go  down  to  dinner  and 
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see  the  collection  afterward,"  said  General  Grant.  The  boy- 
was  so  confused  that  he  forgot  to  apologize  for  his  dress, 
which  was  just  his  working  suit,  and  he  went  down  feeling 
that  he  must  be  in  a  dream.  At  the  dining-room  door  stood 
two  coloured  head-waiters  who  bowed  low  and  escorted 
the  party  to  a  table.  What  he  ate  Edward  never  remembered, 
nor  what  he  talked  about.  He  did  remember  that  there  was  a 
dish  of  nuts  and  raisins  on  the  table  for  dessert  and  that 
Mrs.  Grant  called  a  waiter  and  asked  him  to  bring  her  a 
paper  bag.  When  it  came  she  emptied  the  dish  into  it  and 
gave  it  to  Edward  to  take  home  with  him.  Then  they  went 
upstairs  and  the  collection  was  shown  while  the  General 
smoked  a  fragrant  cigar  j  and  the  most  wonderful  evening 
of  Edward  Bok's  life  was  over. 

He  had  many  thrilling  experiences  as  the  years  went  on 
and  he  became  a  rich  man,  famous  and  influential  throughout 
the  country}  but  he  never  forgot  the  moment  when  he  en- 
tered for  the  first  time  the  grand  dining  room  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  where  curiously  enough,  Edward,  years  after, 
supported  his  mother  and  where  she  lived  in  luxury  and 
comfort.  But  Edward  never  called  upon  his  mother,  or  had 
dinner  with  her,  without  thinking  of  his  first  dinner  in  the 
same  hotel. 


Chapter  XX 
HELEN  KELLER 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MIRACLE 

IN  the  big,  old-fashioned  kitchen  of  a  house  in  Tuscumbia, 
Northern  Alabama,  a  group  of  people  were  making  ready 
for  Christmas.  There  was  a  black  cook,  fat  and  smiling, 
in  a  gay  print  frock  and  a  big  white  apron,  her  sleeves  rolled 
up  above  her  elbows,  a  gaudy  handkerchief  bound  round  her 
woolly  locks.  There  was  her  small  daughter  Martha,  whose 
fuzzy  hair  was  tied  up  with  shoestrings  into  little  bunches 
that  stuck  out  all  over  her  head  like  corkscrews.  There  was  a 
lady,  young  and  tall  and  fair,  whose  eyes  looked  a  little 
sad,  even  when  she  smiled  j  and  sitting  close  beside  her  on  a 
chair  drawn  up  to  the  well-scrubbed  kitchen  table  there  was 
a  little  golden-haired  girl  about  six  years  old.  The  little 
girl's  black  nurse,  Ella,  was  stuffing  a  turkey  under  the  cook's 
directions;  a  kitchen  maid  was  hovering  about  ready  to  do 
any  odd  jobs  required  of  her;  and  stretched  out  happily 
before  the  great  fire  lay  an  old  setter  dog,  named  Belle. 

The  lady  was  mixing  a  cake  in  a  big  yellow  bowl,  and 
the  little  girl  was  busily  stoning  raisins.  Every  now  and 
then  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  her  mother's  arm, 
and  the  mother,  without  speaking,  laid  a  hand  on  the  small 
fingers.  Martha,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  employed  in 
grinding  spices,  kept  an  eye  on  the  child  and  from  time 
to  time  supplied  her  with  fresh  raisins  taken  from  a  large 
jar,  but  she  also  spoke  no  word.  They  were  a  very  silent 
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group  at  that  end  of  the  table;  the  three  at  the  other  end 
kept  the  kitchen  lively  with  continuous  laughter  and  chatter. 

After  a  time  the  little  girl  pushed  away  the  raisins, 
stretched  out  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  weariness,  and  stood 
up.  She  was  a  well-grown  child,  strong  and  lithe,  with  long 
golden  curls  and  a  firm  little  mouth.  She  pulled  Martha's 
frock,  then  doubled  her  hands,  bent  down  and  laid  them 
on  the  floor.  Martha  looked  inquiringly  at  the  lady. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Keller,  "Helen  wants  to  go  out  and 
look  for  the  guinea  fowls'  eggs  in  the  grass.  Put  her  warm 
coat  on,  Martha,  and  don't  stay  out  too  long." 

The  two  children  went  off  hand  in  hand.  As  they  passed 
the  cook  she  held  out  to  Helen  a  wooden  spoon  with  which 
she  had  been  stirring  some  sweet,  sticky  mixture.  Helen 
licked  it  with  much  relish,  while  the  cook  beamed  and 
Martha  looked  on  enviously.  Then  the  two  children  went 
down  the  kitchen  steps  into  the  poultry  yard. 

Mrs.  Keller  finished  her  cake  and  then  went  back  to  her 
sitting-room  and  took  up  some  needlework.  The  room  looked 
out  on  the  garden  and  she  could  see  the  two  little  girls 
searching  in  the  long  grass  at  the  farther  end.  For  a  time 
there  was  peace  and  silence  j  then  a  sudden  storm  arose — 
shrill  shrieks  from  Martha,  strange  passionate  sounds  from 
Helen,  a  great  rustling  of  grass  and  bushes.  Mrs.  Keller 
went  hurriedly  to  the  window.  Helen  was  clutching  Martha, 
hitting  at  her  passionately  with  her  small  fist  and  trying 
frantically  to  bite  some  part  of  the  wriggling  body.  Before 
Mrs.  Keller  could  reach  the  door  Martha  had  managed  to 
free  herself  and  was  running  swiftly  off,  and  Helen,  choking 
and  sobbing  with  passion,  was  feeling  her  way  along  the  box- 
wood hedge  that  led  toward  the  house. 

The  mother  waited  until  her  daughter  had  reached  the 
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end  of  the  hedge.  Then  she  went  out,  took  the  child  in 
her  arms  and  carried  her  to  the  sitting-room.  She  sat  down 
with  Helen  in  her  lap,  took  the  little  clenched  hands  in 
her  own,  laid  her  hand  upon  the  hot  forehead,  held  the 
shaking  form  tightly  to  her,  and  tried  by  every  fond  gesture 
to  soothe  the  passion  that  possessed  the  child.  For  a  long 
time  Helen  refused  to  be  comforted.  She  sobbed  and  strug- 
gled and  beat  with  her  fists  against  her  mother  j  but  at  length, 
tired  out,  she  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  Keller's  face  was  very  sad  as  she  looked  down  at 
her  little  daughter.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  now  without  one 
of  these  terrible  fits  of  passion  and  on  some  days  the  child 
seemed  simply  to  go  from  one  fit  to  another.  Mrs.  Keller 
thought  of  the  bright  happy  baby  who  had  been  the  joy  of 
their  home  six  years  before — so  lovely,  so  strong,  so  sweet- 
tempered,  showing  so  many  signs  of  bright  intelligence. 
She  recalled  how  at  six  months  the  child  had  been  able  to 
pronounce  a  number  of  words  quite  intelligibly;  how  at  a 
year  she  had  walked.  Then  the  mother  thought  of  the 
terrible  illness  that  had  attacked  this  cherished  darling  when 
she  was  nineteen  months  old,  of  the  days  of  agony  when 
it  had  seemed  that  she  could  not  recover,  of  the  happy 
morning  when  the  doctor  had  declared  her  out  of  danger, 
of  the  slowly  gathering  dread  and  then  the  terrible  certainty. 
Helen  was  blind  and  deaf  and  there  was  no  hope  of  curej 
she  would  never  see  or  hear  again. 

Since  the  day  when  this  dreadful  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  Mrs.  Keller  had  devoted  herself  to  her  child, 
trying  in  every  way  she  could  think  of  to  reach  the  mind 
and  soul  shut  up  in  the  little  darkened  body.  In  some  ways 
she  had  succeeded  wonderfully.  She  had  taught  Helen's 
fingers  to  carry  many  of  the  messages  that  could  not  come 
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through  the  closed  eyes  and  ears.  Helen  had  learned  that 
a  shake  of  the  head  meant  "No,"  and  a  nod  meant  "Yes^j 
that  a  pull  meant  "Come,"  and  a  push  "Go."  She  had  learned 
to  make  certain  signs  to  express  her  wants,  such  as  imitating 
the  action  of  cutting  bread  and  butter  when  she  was  hungry. 
At  five  she  had  learned  to  fold  and  put  away  the  clean 
clothes  when  they  were  brought  in  from  the  laundry  and  to 
distinguish  her  own  clothes  from  the  rest.  She  could  tell 
by  the  way  her  mother  and  her  aunt  were  dressed  whether 
they  meant  to  go  out  or  stay  at  home,  and  she  would  wave 
her  hand  as  a  sign  of  leave-taking.  All  this  had  been  done 
by  her  sense  of  touch  and  she  was  eager  to  exercise  this  sense 
and  make  new  experiments.  The  day  before  this  scene  with 
Martha  she  had  learned  how  to  turn  a  key  in  a  door,  so  that 
the  door  would  not  open,  and  this  had  given  her  great 
delight.  But  these  were  small  things.  There  seemed  no  way 
of  reaching  her  moral  sense  and  teaching  her  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong;  she  had  no  idea  of  acting  from  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  pleasing  herself. 

Next  day  Helen  woke  up  as  happy  as  usual,  yesterday's 
storm  forgotten.  She  trotted  about  all  the  morning  holding 
on  to  her  mother's  skirts  while  Mrs.  Keller  went  about  her 
household  duties.  The  new  accomplishment  of  turning  a  key 
seemed  to  be  the  thing  uppermost  in  Helen's  mind.  She  liked 
to  feel  the  jerk  under  her  hand  as  the  lock  shot  out  or 
back  and  she  practised  on  each  door  that  they  passed  in  their 
morning's  round.  At  length  Mrs.  Keller  went  into  the 
pantry,  and  remained  there  busy  with  the  stores  for  some 
minutes  while  Helen,  intent  on  practising  her  latest  accom- 
plishment, shut  the  door  and  turned  the  key.  The  pantry  was 
some  distance  from  the  servants'  quarters  and  no  one  heard 
the  mistress  knocking  on  the  door  and  demanding  to  be 
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let  out.  Helen  sat  on  the  steps  outside  and  laughed  with 
glee  to  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  door  under  her  mother's 
knocking,  which  grew  more  and  more  urgent  as  the  time  went 
on.  Three  hours  passed  before  Mr.  Keller  came  home  and 
she  was  released. 

That  evening  the  parents  talked  sadly  and  seriously  to- 
gether of  what  could  be  done  for  this  afflicted  child  of  theirs 
who  was  growing  up  without  any  idea  of  duty  to  herself 
or  to  others.  Tuscumbia  was  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and 
there  was  no  school  for  the  blind  or  the  deaf  anywhere  near  j 
and  even  if  a  capable  teacher  could  be  found  it  was  unlikely 
she  would  be  willing  to  come  and  live  with  them.  But  Helen 
must  be  taught  and  they  must  search  until  they  found  the 
means. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  a  sister  was  born  to  Helen, 
but  she  was  not  at  all  excited  or  interested  about  the  baby's 
coming,  as  most  little  girls  would  have  been.  She  did  not 
care  for  it  at  all,  and  only  thought  of  it  as  something  that 
was  always  in  her  mother's  lap  where  she  herself  had  been 
used  to  sit  so  often.  She  was  jealous  of  the  baby  because  it 
took  up  a  great  deal  of  her  mother's  time  and  attention,  and 
her  jealousy  came  near  to  having  terrible  consequences. 
Helen  had  a  favourite  doll — a  pale  and  battered  creature 
that  had  been  wildly  hugged  and  wildly  beaten  many  times, 
according  to  her  owner's  varying  temper.  The  doll  had  a 
cradle  and  Helen  often  spent  an  hour  or  more  rocking  her  in 
it.  One  day,  coming  to  the  cradle,  she  found  her  sister  lying 
there  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  she  fiercely  overturned  it.  If  Mrs. 
Keller  had  not  been  near  and  caught  the  baby  as  it  fell  it 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  killed. 

The  parents,  more  anxious  than  ever,  decided  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once,  and  hearing  of  an  eminent  oculist 
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at  Baltimore  who  had  been  successful  in  many  cases  that  had 
seemed  hopeless  they  determined  to  take  Helen  to  him. 
It  was  a  long  journey,  and  they  dreaded  its  effect  on  the 
restless,  impatient  child,  but  things  went  better  than  they 
expected.  Everybody  was  kind  to  Helen.  The  passengers  in 
the  train  did  their  best  to  amuse  her.  The  conductor  let  her 
play  with  his  punch  and  she  found  making  holes  in  bits  of 
cardboard  a  delightful  employment.  Her  aunt  made  her  a 
doll  out  of  towels,  a  comical  shapeless  thing,  without  limbs 
or  features.  Helen  was  most  concerned  with  its  lack  of  eyes, 
and  she  did  not  rest  until  she  had  found  two  large  beads 
on  a  cape  worn  by  her  aunt  and  had  shown  by  signs  that 
she  wanted  these  sewn  on  to  the  doll  in  the  place  where  the 
eyes  ought  to  be. 

With  all  these  amusements  and  interests  the  journey  went 
happily  on  with  Helen  in  good  humour  all  the  time.  At 
Baltimore  they  went  at  once  to  the  oculist,  but  he  could  only 
say,  as  the  other  doctors  had  said,  that  the  case  was  hopeless. 
He  told  the  parents,  however,  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
Helen  to  be  educated,  and  he  advised  them  to  take  her  to 
Washington  and  consult  Dr.  Bell,  who  would  be  able  to 
tell  them  where  a  teacher  could  be  obtained.  This  was  done 
and  Dr.  Bell  advised  Mr.  Keller  to  write  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Boston. 

After  the  letter  had  been  written  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  wait  and  hope  that  a  way  had  been  opened  toward 
better  things.  They  all  returned  to  Tuscumbia,  and  the 
weeks  that  followed  were  black  ones  for  Helen  and  for  her 
parents.  Her  fits  of  temper  grew  more  violent  and  more 
frequent  and  left  her  sullen  and  exhausted.  When  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Keller's  letter  arrived  saying  that  a  teacher — a  Miss 
Sullivan — had  been  found  who  would  come  to  Tuscumbia 
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and  take  complete  charge  of  Helen's  education  the  anxious 
parents  felt  deep  relief  and  thankfulness.  Here  was  a  chance 
for  their  unhappy  girl.  And  they  looked  forward  with  hope 
to  Miss  Sullivan's  arrival. 

She  came  in  March,  and  on  the  day  she  was  expected 
Helen,  although  she  could  know  nothing  of  what  had 
been  going  on,  seemed  to  feel  an  unusual  stir  of  excitement. 
She  went  out  to  the  porch  and  stood  waiting.  Spring  comes 
early  in  the  South  and  the  day  was  warm  and  sunny.  The 
honeysuckle  that  covered  the  porch  was  already  in  blossom, 
and  its  fragrance  reached  the  little  girl,  giving  her  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  that  her  hard  lot  allowed  her  to  know. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  the  leaves  whose  outline 
she  had  felt  so  often,  and  as  she  did  so  she  became  aware 
of  footsteps  near  her  on  the  path.  She  held  out  her  hand 
inquiringly.  It  "w  s  taken  in  a  warm  clasp,  and  she  was  drawn 
toward  some  one — not  her  mother,  she  was  certain — and 
held  close  in  loving  arms.  From  that  moment  Helen  and  her 
governess  were  friends. 

Next  morning  Miss  Sullivan  put  in  Helen's  arms  a  doll 
which  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  little  blind  children  of 
the  Perkins  Institution.  Helen  had  many  dolls  and  she  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  this  one,  but  she  took  it  and 
sat  down  to  play  with  it.  After  a  little  while  Miss  Sullivan 
took  her  hand,  and  very  slowly  formed  on  it  with  her  fingers 
the  letters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  spelling  "doll." 
Helen  was  interested  at  once.  She  felt  her  teacher's  fingers 
and  began  to  try  to  arrange  her  own  in  the  same  way.  After 
trying  for  some  time  she  succeeded,  and  then  she  was  so 
pleased  that  she  ran  downstairs  to  her  mother  and  proudly 
formed  for  her  to  see  the  letters  d-o-1-1.  She  had  no  idea 
the  signs  had  any  meaning:  she  regarded  them  merely  as  an 
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ordinary  child  would  regard  a  pattern  made  by  laying  sticks 
in  certain  positions.  But  she  had  so  little  to  interest  her  that 
this  new  game  proved  very  fascinating,  and  she  learned  to 
make  a  great  many  other  patterns,  including  p-i-n,  h-a-t, 
c-u-p,  s-i-t,  s-t-a-n-d,  w-a-l-k.  This  went  on  for  several  weeks 
and  still  Miss  Sullivan,  though  she  tried  many  ways,  had  not 
managed  to  give  her  pupil  the  notion  that  the  signs  stood 
for  the  names  of  certain  objects  or  actions. 

She  tried  one  morning  when  Helen  was  drinking  water 
from  a  mug  to  make  her  understand  that  m-u-g  had  to  do 
with  the  mug,  and  w-a-t-e-r  with  what  was  drunk  from  it, 
but  no  idea  of  what  she  meant  came  to  Helen,  and  the 
attempt  had  to  be  given  up.  Later  on  the  same  morning, 
the  little  girl  was  sitting  with  her  new  doll  in  her  lap.  Miss 
Sullivan  placed  a  rag  doll  beside  it  and  tried  by  making 
Helen  touch  first  one  and  then  the  other,  then  spelling  with 
her  fingers  d-o-1-1,  to  show  that  these  signs  had  to  do  with 
each  of  the  dolls.  Helen  grew  puzzled  and  irritated,  and  at 
last  in  a  fit  of  temper  she  threw  the  new  doll  violently  to 
the  ground,  breaking  it  into  many  pieces.  The  jar  of  the 
breaking  delighted  her  and  she  had  no  regret  for  the  loss 
of  her  doll.  It  had  been  the  cause  of  vexation  to  her,  and 
she  was  glad  it  was  gone. 

Miss  Sullivan  quietly  swept  the  fragments  aside,  then 
brought  Helen's  hat,  and  the  little  girl,  smiling  and  happy 
now,  skipped  along  by  her  side  out  of  the  house  and  down 
the  path  toward  the  well.  Some  one  was  drawing  water,  and 
Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen's  hand  and  placed  it  under  the 
cool  stream  flowing  from  the  tap.  At  the  same  time  she 
spelt  into  the  other  hand,  first  slowly  and  then  quickly,  the 
word  "water." 

All  at  once  a  new  consciousness  came  to  Helen.  Some- 
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thing  that  had  long  been  asleep  seemed  to  stir  within  her. 
She  stood  still,  feeling  the  flow  of  water  over  one  hand  and 
the  movement  of  her  governess's  fingers  on  the  other.  The 
idea  of  a  connection  between  the  two  flashed  upon  her. 
Those  signs  meant  this  thing  that  she  could  feel.  The  quick 
intelligence  that  had  lain  idle  because  no  touch  from  the 
outside  world  had  been  able  to  reach  it  was  stirred  now  and 
began  to  work  vigorously.  In  that  moment  Helen  grasped 
the  whole  idea  of  written  language,  of  signs  that  stood  for 
things. 

They  went  back  to  the  house,  the  child  quivering  all  over 
with  the  excitement  of  her  great  discovery.  As  she  entered 
the  nursery  she  thought  of  the  doll  she  had  broken,  and 
made  her  way  to  the  place  where  the  fragments  lay.  She 
picked  them  up  and  tried  to  put  them  together,  and  when 
she  saw  that  this  could  not  be  done  she  began  to  cry.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  felt  sorry  for  anything  she  had 
done.  The  child's  natural  inclinations  toward  what  was  right 
and  kind  and  loving  had  been  roused  with  the  awakening 
of  her  intelligence. 

The  tears  were  dried  hastily,  and  Helen  with  urgent  com- 
pelling fingers  drew  Miss  Sullivan  down  beside  her  and 
entreated  mutely  for  another  lesson.  All  the  afternoon  they 
sat  there  and  the  teacher  was  amazed  at  the  way  the  child 
seized  on  the  words,  learning  them  one  after  another  and  re- 
peating them  without  a  mistake.  Before  Helen  went  to  bed 
she  had  learned  "mother,"  "father,"  "sister,"  "teacher," 
besides  many  other  words  and  she  lay  down  so  happy  that 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  wait  for  the  new  day  that  was  to 
bring  her  more  lessons  in  the  wonderful  art  that  was  making 
for  her  a  new  world. 

The  summer  days  went  on,  and  each  one  brought  to  Helen 
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fresh  toils  and  fresh  delights.  Her  life  that  had  been  so 
dull  and  empty  was  busy  now  and  full  of  interest.  Her 
father  and  mother,  her  teacher,  and  all  who  saw  her  were 
astonished  at  the  swiftness  with  which  she  grasped  the  new 
ideas  put  before  her  and  the  ease  with  which  she  learned 
and  remembered  the  names  of  all  the  objects  she  could 
touch.  It  seemed  as  if  her  powers  so  long  compelled  to  idle- 
ness were  rejoicing  in  their  activity  and  were  working  with 
exuberant  energy  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Her  moral  nature 
too  underwent  a  great  change.  She  had  been  shut  up  in  a 
dark  and  silent  prison,  and  now  she  was  set  free.  Her  fits  of 
wild  passion,  her  sullenness,  her  unloving  coldness,  fell  away, 
and  the  real  Helen  appeared — a  happy,  tender-hearted, 
eager  little  girl  brimming  over  with  the  joy  of  living  and 
the  excitement  of  passing  from  one  thrilling  experience  to 
another  in  investigating  the  common  everyday  things  around 
her.  She  loved  everybody,  and  was  eager  for  everybody's 
love.  The  little  sister  whose  coming  she  had  received  with 
jealous  displeasure  she  now  delighted  in;  and  her  loving, 
caressing  ways  with  her  father  and  mother  made  up  to  them 
for  the  bitter  grief  they  had  felt  when  it  had  seemed  that 
their  little  daughter  must  grow  up  untaught,  undisciplined, 
and  miserable. 

For  Miss  Sullivan  Helen  felt  a  special  and  peculiar  affec- 
tion. Her  teacher  seemed  almost  a  part  of  herself.  The  two 
were  always  together,  and  a  great  part  of  their  time  they 
spent  out  of  doors.  They  went  into  the  garden  and  the  fields 
and  Miss  Sullivan  showed  Helen  how  to  examine  with  her 
fingers  the  trees  and  flowers  and  animals,  the  stones  and  the 
turf,  and  told  her  something  about  each  of  them:  they  wan- 
dered into  the  orchard  and  handled  the  apples  and  the 
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peaches.  At  each  step  there  was  something  to  examine,  some 
new  name  to  learn. 

It  was  harder  when  they  came  to  the  consideration  of 
abstract  notions  that  could  not  be  touched  or  handled,  but 
the  difficulties  were  met  triumphantly  through  patience  and 
perseverance.  One  morning  Helen  sat  threading  beads  of 
different  sizes  and  arranging  them  in  little  groups  according 
to  a  plan — two  large  beads,  then  three  small  ones,  and  so 
on.  She  made  many  mistakes,  and  Miss  Sullivan  pointed 
them  out  and  showed  her  how  to  correct  them.  Helen  gave 
all  her  attention  to  the  task  and  after  a  time  she  noticed,  with- 
out Miss  Sullivan  pointing  it  out,  when  she  had  gone  wrong. 
She  knit  her  brows  and  sat  intently  trying  to  puzzle  out  how 
she  should  set  it  right,  and  while  she  did  so  Miss  Sullivan 
touched  her  forehead  and  spelt  out  the  word  "think."  At 
once  Helen  understood  that  this  sign  stood  for  the  process 
that  was  going  on  in  her  brain,  and  so  her  first  conception  of 
abstract  ideas  came  to  her. 

When  Helen  had  learned  a  large  number  of  words  Miss 
Sullivan  began  to  teach  her  to  read.  She  gave  her  some  slips 
of  cardboard  on  each  of  which  was  printed  in  raised  letters 
a  single  word,  and  a  frame  in  which  these  slips  could  be  ar- 
ranged. Then  Helen,  by  passing  her  fingers  over  the  raised 
letters,  learned  the  signs  of  which  the  word  was  made  up  and 
was  taught  to  connect  it  with  the  object  or  action  for  which  it 
stood.  She  had,  for  example,  a  strip  on  which  was  written 
"doll"  and  another  with  the  word  "bed."  Holding  the  doll 
in  her  arms,  she  was  brought  to  the  bed  and  the  doll  was  laid 
upon  it.  Then  two  more  strips  with  the  words  "is"  and  "on" 
were  given  her  and  the  strips  were  arranged  in  order  "doll  is 
on  bed."  Very  quickly  she  gained  the  idea  of  this  exercise 
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and  went  through  it  as  children  play  an  exciting  game.  One 
day  she  pinned  the  word  "girl"  on  her  pinafore  and  went 
and  stood  in  the  wardrobe  j  then  she  arranged  the  words 
"is  in  wardrobe"  on  the  shelf  above  her. 

From  the  slips  she  went  on  to  a  Reader,  and  then  it  only 
needed  time  and  practice  and  the  marvellous  sympathetic 
teaching  of  Miss  Sullivan  to  enable  her  to  read  and  enjoy 
every  book  printed  in  the  Braille  type  for  the  blind  that  came 
in  her  way.  She  began  to  study  history  and  geography 
and  science.  She  went  with  Miss  Sullivan  to  the  banks  of 
a  stream  and  made  islands  and  hills  and  dug  out  lakes  and 
river  beds.  Shells  were  given  to  Helen  and  Miss  Sullivan 
told  her  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea  from  which  these  beauti- 
fully formed  objects  came.  Her  description  made  Helen  long 
to  visit  the  seaside  and  in  the  summer  following  her  eighth 
birthday  the  two  spent  a  very  happy  holiday  at  Brewster,  on 
Cape  Cod.  Helen  delighted  in  bathing  in  the  cool,  buoyant 
water  and  sitting  on  the  rocks  and  letting  the  waves  break 
over  her. 

One  winter  she  and  Miss  Sullivan  spent  in  a  New  England 
village,  and  there  Helen  had  her  first  experience  of  a  snow- 
storm, and  of  great  snowdrifts  piled  high  against  the  houses. 
She  enjoyed  it  all — ^the  keen  air  that  stung  her  cheeks,  the 
great  wind  that  made  the  windows  rattle  and  the  rafters 
creak,  the  lovely  shapes  of  the  icicles  that  hung  from  every 
tree  and  bush.  Most  of  all  she  enjoyed  tobogganing  down 
the  steep  slopes  at  the  side  of  the  lake.  She  was  eager  to  do 
and  to  feel  to  the  utmost  of  her  powers.  "I  lived  myself  into 
all  things,"  she  says,  "I  was  never  still  a  moment  j  my  life 
was  as  full  of  motion  as  those  little  insects  that  crowd  a  whole 
existence  into  one  brief  day." 

When  Helen  was  ten  years  old  she  began  to  learn  to 
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speak.  She  had  always  been  able  to  make  sounds  and  had 
laughed  and  cried  much  like  other  children.  One  word  she 
had  remembered  from  her  babyhood  before  her  illness — 
"water,"  which  she  pronounced  "wa-wa."  She  had  become 
so  familiar  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  that  by  placing 
her  hand  lightly  on  the  fingers  of  the  person  using  it  she 
could  read  the  signs  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  madej  and 
she  could  reply  fluently  in  the  same  manner.  But  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  until  she  could  speak.  She 
would  make  noises,  keeping  one  hand  on  her  throat  and  an- 
other on  her  lips,  and  would  place  her  fingers  lightly  on  the 
lips  of  other  people  while  they  were  speaking. 

For  some  time  all  her  friends  discouraged  her  from  try- 
ing to  learn  to  speak,  because  they  thought  the  attempt  would 
only  end  in  bitter  disappointment.  But  at  length  she  met  a 
lady  who  had  just  returned  from  Norway.  This  lady  told 
her  of  a  deaf  and  blind  girl  she  had  seen  there  who  had 
been  taught  to  speak,  and  at  once  Helen's  hopes  rose  high. 
She  would  not  rest  until  her  teacher  took  her  to  the  Horace 
Mann  school  where  lip-reading  was  taught.  Here  she  found 
a  lady  willing  to  undertake  the  task  of  teaching  her  and  the 
lessons  began  at  oncej  and  before  her  course  was  over  she 
was  able  to  form  little  sentences  in  connected  speech. 

The  first  sentence  she  spoke  was,  "It  is  warm."  It  was 
spoken  in  broken  stammering  syllables,  but  it  was  human 
speech,  and  Helen's  surprise  and  joy  were  unbounded.  After 
that  she  worked  hard  with  Miss  Sullivan  practising  con- 
stantly and  diligently.  When  after  twelve  months  of  con- 
tinuous labour  she  felt  that  she  really  had  mastered  the  art 
of  speech  she  was  eager  to  go  home.  "My  little  sister  will 
understand  me  now,"  she  thought j  and  she  pictured  the  joy 
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of  her  father  and  mother  when  they  found  that  their  dumb 
child  could  speak. 

**At  last,"  she  says,  "the  happiest  of  happy  moments  ar- 
rived. Almost  before  I  knew  it  the  train  stopped  at  Tuscum- 
bia  station  and  there  on  the  platform  stood  the  whole  family. 
My  eyes  fill  with  tears  now  as  I  think  how  my  mother 
pressed  me  close  to  her,  speechless  and  trembling  with  de- 
light, taking  in  every  syllable  that  I  spoke,  while  little  Mil- 
dred seized  my  free  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  danced,  and 
my  father  expressed  his  pride  and  afFection  in  a  big  silence. 
It  was  as  if  Isaiah's  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in  me.  *The 
mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.'  " 

How  Helen  Keller's  education  was  carried  onj  how  she 
learned,  simply  through  her  sense  of  touch,  all  the  subjects 
— including  history,  geography,  botany,  zoology,  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  French,  and  German — that  are  taught  to 
advanced  pupils  in  schools  j  how  she  took  a  college  course 
side  by  side  with  students  who  could  both  see  and  hear,  and 
passed  with  distinction  the  same  examinations  that  they 
passed  j  how  she  became  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  ac- 
complished women  of  her  generation  is  a  story  too  long  to 
be  told  in  detail  here.  She  has  told  it  herself  in  her  wonder- 
ful book  The  Story  of  My  Life, 


Chapter  XXI 
MELBA 

THE  MADCAP  OF  MELBOURNE 

THE  evening!  the  evening!  Would  it  never  come? 
Would  the  long  day  never  pass?  All  the  days  had 
been  long  since  that  one,  a  week  ago,  when  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  she  was  to  sing  at  the  School  Concert — not  in  the 
choir,  but  all  by  herself,  standing  alone  on  the  platform  with 
everybody  looking  at  her,  little  six-year-old  Nellie  Mitchell. 
She  was  to  wear  a  new  frock,  and  have  her  hair  done  in 
beautiful  long  curls.  The  new  frock — ^white  with  a  blue  sash 
— ^was  lying  ready  upstairs;  the  white  shoes  and  stockings 
and  the  blue  ribbon  for  her  hair  were  ready  too.  When  would 
it  be  time  to  go  and  dress? 

The  time  came  at  last,  and  the  excited,  happy  little  girl 
was  arrayed  in  all  her  finery,  well  wrapped  up,  and  taken  to 
the  hall  where  the  concert  was  to  be  given.  Then  came  the 
lagging  minutes  while  she  was  waiting  for  her  turn  to  sing, 
and  at  last  the  great  moment  when  she  almost  danced  up  the 
platform  steps  and  was  helped  on  to  the  stool  on  which  she 
was  to  stand,  because  she  was  so  little  that  without  it  the 
people  at  the  back  could  not  see  her.  She  looked  very  small 
and  very  pretty  as  she  stood  smiling  at  her  friendly  audience. 
Her  song  was  called  "Shells  of  Ocean"  and  she  sang  it  in  a 
voice  fresh  and  sweet  and  clear  as  a  bird's.  Her  listeners  were 
enchanted.  They  applauded  enthusiastically,  and  went  on 
clapping  and  crying  '*Encor&!^*  until  the  little  maid,  radiant 
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with  triumph,  appeared  again  with  a  fresh  song  in  her  hands. 
This  time  it  was  "Comin'  thro'  the  Rye."  Her  grandmother, 
who  was  a  Scotswoman  from  Forfarshire,  had  taught  her 
very  carefully  the  proper  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the 
words,  and  the  quaint  syllables  coming  so  prettily  from  the 
little  girl's  mouth  charmed  the  audience  so  that  they  ap- 
plauded more  loudly  than  ever. 

Nellie  went  home  in  an  ecstasy  of  pride  and  triumph.  She 
could  not  sleep ;  she  could  only  lie  and  think  of  those  won- 
derful moments  when  she  had  sung  to  all  the  people  in  that 
crowded  hall.  She  got  up  very  early  next  morning,  eager  to 
talk  over  the  concert  and  hear  her  own  praises  once  more. 
Directly  after  breakfast  she  hurried  to  the  house  of  her  own 
particular  friend,  who  lived  close  by,  and  who,  she  knew, 
had  been  at  the  concert  the  night  before.  She  expected  a 
flood  of  eager  compliments,  but  instead  the  small  friend 
seemed  to  be  quite  cold  and  disapproving,  and  talked  in  a 
stiff  sort  of  way  about  school,  and  games,  and  other  subjects 
which  at  the  moment  had  no  interest  at  all.  At  last  Nellie 
could  wait  no  longer. 

"But  the  concert!  the  concert!"  she  cried.  "I  sang  and  was 
encored." 

The  other  little  girl  looked  at  her  severely.  "Yesj  and, 
Nellie  Mitchell,  I  saw  your  drawers." 

Poor  Nellie!  She  was  only  six,  but  she  had  been  carefully 
brought  up,  and  she  knew  how  terrible  a  thing  it  was  that 
any  portion  of  a  little  girl's  under-garments  should  be  visible 
to  the  public  eye.  Nellie  lived  in  an  age  of  transition.  Her 
grandmothers  had  proudly  displayed  long  trousers  reaching 
to  the  ankle  J  her  mother  had  shown  a  dainty  white  frill  just 
below  the  hem  of  her  frock  j  her  daughters  would  wear 
coloured  bloomers  and  care  little  if  a  glimpse  of  them  were 
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revealed  i  her  granddaughters  would  exhibit  a  length  of 
"gym"  stocking  with  "bags"  neatly  tucked  away  at  the  top. 
In  Nellie's  day  the  garments  were  still  white  but  they  had 
receded  from  view.  She  went  home  in  deep  dejection,  all  her 
small  triumph  spoiled. 

But  she  soon  cheered  up  again,  for  she  was  a  happy- 
natured  little  girl,  not  given  to  worrying  over  things  that 
could  not  be  helped,  besides,  there  were  so  many  pleasant 
things  to  think  about  she  had  no  time  for  the  unpleasant 
ones.  Nellie  lived  in  Australia,  in  a  beautiful  district  forty- 
five  miles  from  Melbourne.  The  house  she  lived  in  was 
called  Steel's  Flat  (now  called  Killara),  and  it  stood  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  hill  leading  down  to  one  of  the  few  rivers  that 
Australia  possesses.  Enormous  gum  trees  shaded  itj  waving 
tree  ferns  grew  round  about,  there  were  vineyards  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hill  and  gorgeous  green  and  scarlet  parrots 
flashing  through  the  air,  and  in  the  distance  rose  a  range  of 
dim,  blue  mountains.  Nellie  loved  these  mountains.  When 
the  family  sat  at  meals  in  the  dining-room  at  Steel's  Flat  she 
would  try  to  get  a  place  with  her  back  to  the  window,  because 
there  was  a  large  mirror  opposite,  and  she  thought  the  moun- 
tains looked  even  more  beautiful  reflected  in  that  than  they 
did  if  you  gazed  straight  at  them.  She  was  a  high-spirited, 
daring  child,  and  was  constantly  in  trouble  for  her  tomboy 
pranks.  She  did  not  care  for  dolls.  The  only  plaything  she 
really  loved  was  a  wooden  rocking-horse.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  things  you  could  do  with  a  rocking-horse — ^things 
wild  and  delightful,  and  dangerous,  and  much  more  thrilling 
than  the  nursing  of  a  doll. 

But  best  of  all  Nellie  loved  music.  All  the  family  were 
musicians.  Her  mother  played  the  piano,  the  harp,  and  the 
organ  J  her  father  played  the  violin  and  sang  in  a  deep  bass 
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voice,  and  there  were  two  aunts  living  close  by  who  could 
sing  most  wonderfully.  As  far  back  as  Nellie  could  remem- 
ber she  had  been  able  to  pick  out  tunes  on  the  piano,  and  by 
the  time  she  was  seven  years  old  she  could  play  very  well 
indeed.  But  even  her  music  she  could  not  take  quietly  and 
sedately.  Once,  when  she  was  a  little  past  eight  years  old, 
she  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  the  house  was 
dark  and  quiet  and  everybody  was  in  bed.  She  felt  suddenly 
that  she  wanted  to  play — that  she  must  have  music.  So  she 
got  up  and  went  downstairs.  Her  bare  feet  made  no  noise, 
and  nobody  woke  until  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata  came 
sounding  through  the  silent  house.  Then  there  was  a  stir. 
Everybody  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbed  sleepy  eyes,  and  wondered 
what  could  be  happening.  Doors  opened  and  steps  were  heard 
but  still  Nellie  went  on.  Then  her  father  appeared  at  the 
door  and  saw  the  little  figure  in  the  white  nightgown.  She 
looked  so  good  and  quiet,  so  unlike  the  turbulent  Nellie  of 
the  daytime,  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  scold  her.  He  took 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  back  to  bedj  but  we  are 
not  told  what  was  said  to  her  next  morning. 

Soon  after  this  Nellie  was  sent  to  boarding  school.  The 
school  was  quite  near  her  home,  so  near  that  from  its  win- 
dows the  house  could  be  seen.  But  Nellie  was  as  unhappy 
as  if  it  had  been  many  miles  away.  Up  to  this  time  she  had 
been  taught  by  her  aunts,  whose  house  was  her  second  home. 
She  was  a  very  loving  little  girl,  more  tender-hearted  than 
her  wild  spirits  sometimes  led  people  to  believe,  and  she  felt 
she  could  not  bear  to  live  among  strangers  and  see  none  of 
the  home  faces  for  days  together.  She  used  to  stand  at  the 
top  windows  and  scream  to  be  taken  home,  and  when  she 
saw  her  father  in  the  distance — he  would  go  out  of  his  way 
to  pass  near  the  school  whenever  he  could,  thinking  that  the 
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sight  of  him  would  be  a  comfort  to  his  daughter — she  cried 
more  bitterly  than  everj  and  at  last  in  despair  her  parents 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  keep  her  at  school,  and  she  came  joy- 
fully home. 

It  is  probable  that  her  teachers  were  not  altogether  sorry 
to  see  her  go,  for  she  had  been  by  no  means  a  model  pupil. 
It  was  a  rule  of  the  school  that  every  girl  should  take  a  cold 
shower  bath  when  she  got  up — at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Nellie  disliked  this  extremely,  and  did  her  best  to  evade  the 
rule,  but  it  was  no  goodj  she  was  sternly  packed  off  to  the 
bathroom.  So  she  hit  upon  the  idea  of  smuggling  an  umbrella 
in  with  her,  and,  standing  comfortably  under  its  shelter,  she 
pulled  the  shower  and  let  the  flood  come  splashing  down  all 
round  her,  while,  near  by,  the  mistress,  hearing  the  sounds, 
had  no  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  Nellie's  bath.  But  by 
and  by  the  girls  who  came  after  her,  and  the  maids  who  had 
to  clear  up  the  bathroom,  began  to  complain.  There  was  al- 
ways such  a  terrible  mess  after  Nellie  Mitchell  had  taken 
her  bath.  The  Head-mistress  heard  the  grumblings  and  de- 
cided to  investigate,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  bathroom  she 
found  a  big  wet  umbrella,  which  Nellie,  unfortunately,  had 
not  had  time  to  retrieve.  Next  morning  a  shivering  little  girl 
stood  unprotected  under  the  shower  while  a  stern-faced 
teacher  watched  from  the  door. 

Nellie  took  up  again  the  life  she  loved — playing  and  sing- 
ing and  getting  into  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  walking  and 
riding  with  her  father  through  the  Bush.  She  adored  her 
father,  who  was  a  Scotsman,  reserved  and  silent,  very  strict 
with  his  children  and  never  listening  to  excuses,  but  just  and 
kind  and  humorous  in  his  own  quiet  way. 

A  few  years  later  Nellie  was  sent  to  school  again,  this  time 
to  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  at  Melbourne.  She  was 
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old  enough  now  to  know  that  she  must  submit  quietly  to 
what  her  parents  thought  was  best  for  her,  and  she  took  very 
kindly  to  the  school  life  and  managed  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
fun  out  of  it.  She  was  a  leader  in  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and 
her  high  spirits  were  constantly  getting  her  into  trouble  j  but 
she  soon  got  out  of  it  again  for  none  of  her  pranks  were 
mean  or  unkind  ones,  and  she  took  reproofs  and  punish- 
ments without  sulkiness  or  resentment,  so  that  no  one  seemed 
able  to  be  angry  with  her  for  very  long.  She  loved  her  sing- 
ing lessons,  and  her  master  was  struck  by  her  voice  and  did 
his  best  with  its  training. 

After  a  time  Nellie  discovered  that  she  could  not  only 
sing,  but  whistle  also,  and  she  practised  this  new  art  until 
she  could  pour  out  a  flood  of  melodious  notes,  like  a  bird. 
Her  teachers  were  shocked.  Whistling  was  so  unladylike, 
they  told  Nellie,  who  remained  unimpressed.  To  her  school- 
fellows Nellie's  whistling  was  a  huge  delight.  They  loved 
to  gather  round  her  in  some  corner,  out  of  hearing  of  the 
authorities,  and  listen  while  she  trilled  out  her  birdlike  notes. 
When  she  stopped  they  would  say,  "Now,  Nellie,  make  that 
funny  noise  in  your  throat,"  and  Nellie  would  delight  them 
with  a  melodious  gurgle  which  was  her  own  peculiar  dis- 
covery. 

Her  father,  though  he  never  praised  her,  and  never 
seemed  to  take  any  special  notice  of  her  playing  and  singing, 
yet  in  his  own  way  encouraged  her  to  go  on.  When  she  was 
twelve  years  old  he  paid  for  her  to  have  lessons  twice  a  week 
on  the  organ  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Melbourne.  "Learn 
twelve  pieces  by  heart,  lass,  and  I'll  give  you  a  gold  watch," 
he  said.  Nellie  set  to  work,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  the 
twelve  pieces  were  learned  and  the  gold  watch  was  presented. 
Its  fate  was  a  sad  one.  Nellie  kept  it  safely  for  some  time, 
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and  then,  running  home  one  evening  in  the  dusk,  she  dropped 
it  in  the  gutter.  She  missed  it  as  soon  as  she  got  home,  and 
went  back  to  search,  but  by  that  time  it  was  dark  and  she 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  watch.  Some  weeks  later  a  detec- 
tive found  it  and  brought  it  back,  broken  and  ruined.  Such 
a  piece  of  carelessness  was,  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  eyes,  without 
excuse.  "You  will  never  get  another  from  me,"  he  said.  And 
she  never  did. 

Most  of  Nellie's  holidays  were  spent  at  a  country  house 
that  her  father  had  bought  in  an  outlying  Bush  district. 
There  was  no  piano  in  the  house,  only  a  very  ancient  har- 
monium much  in  need  of  repair,  and  a  concertina.  Music  of 
some  sort  Nellie  must  have,  and  it  was  impossible  to  coax 
out  more  than  a  few  hymn  tunes  from  the  decrepit  harmo- 
nium. So  with  much  pains  she  taught  herself  to  play  on  the 
concertina,  and  then  she  would  march  up  and  down  playing 
it  with  such  good  will  that  her  family  cried  for  mercy. 

In  that  remote  district  there  was  no  church  and  no  regular 
clergyman.  It  was  the  custom  therefore  for  a  travelling 
clergyman  or  lay  preacher  to  visit  in  turn  the  larger  home- 
steads and  hold  a  service  for  the  family,  the  servants,  and 
the  farm  hands.  On  a  certain  Sunday  one  of  these  travelling 
clergymen  came  to  the  home  of  the  Mitchells.  The  house- 
hold was  assembled  and  a  service  held,  and  the  visitor 
preached  such  a  long,  dull  sermon  that  the  children,  if  not 
the  grown-ups  in  his  congregation,  became  thoroughly  tired 
out  and  a  little  bad-tempered.  When  the  sermon  was  at  last 
ended  a  hymn  was  given  out.  "You  play  it,  Nellie,"  said 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  Nellie  sat  down  at  the  wheezy  harmo- 
nium. A  spirit  of  mischief  seized  her.  She  would  wake  them 
all  up  after  that  dreadful  sermon,  and  teach  that  dull  old 
man  to  be  a  little  livelier  in  future.  So  with  great  energy 
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she  began  to  play — not  the  hymn,  but  "You  should  see  me 
dance  the  Polka,"  a  popular  song  of  the  day.  It  was  aston- 
ishing what  a  volume  of  sound  she  managed  to  get  out  of 
the  feeble  instrument  by  her  vigorous  treatment  j  but  it  went 
on  only  for  a  moment.  Her  father  and  mother  were  horri- 
fied, so  was  the  whole  assembly.  Stern  hands  were  laid  upon 
her  and  she  was  removed  from  the  music  stool.  "Nellie," 
said  a  terrible  voice,  "go  up  to  bed  at  once,"  and  Nellie  went. 
She  was  kept  in  bed  the  whole  day,  which  was  a  terrible 
punishment  for  the  restless  child  and  she  probably  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  bear  with  meekness  and  patience 
the  next  dull  sermon  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  listen. 

A  little  while  after  this,  when  they  were  back  at  SteePs 
Flat,  her  mother  allowed  her  to  go  one  summer  afternoon, 
with  a  little  girl  friend,  for  a  swim  at  Snibb's  Baths.  A 
swampy,  miry  piece  of  ground  had  to  be  passed  on  the  way, 
and  over  this  a  plank  had  been  laid  to  form  a  sort  of  bridge. 
This  offered  a  temptation  which  tomboy  Nellie  could  not 
resist.  She  began  to  run  to  and  fro  on  the  plank,  jumping 
about  and  making  it  sway  and  bend  most  delightfully.  But 
she  grew  a  little  too  daring  at  last,  and  racing  across  the  board 
at  lightning  speed,  she  overbalanced  and  fell  in.  The  mud 
was  thick  and  black  and  slimy,  and  Nellie  rose  up  coated 
with  it  from  head  to  foot.  Nellie  was  very  particular  about 
the  neatness  of  her  person,  and  was  disgusted  at  this  accident. 
But  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  go  home  weeping,  to  be  scolded 
and  set  to  rights.  Instead  she  made  her  way — soberly  now — 
to  the  baths,  took  her  ticket,  and,  fully  dressed  as  she  was, 
plunged  into  the  water.  She  ducked  and  danced  until  she  felt 
sure  that  every  speck  of  mud  was  washed  away.  Then  she 
went  into  the  baths,  took  off  her  wet  clothes,  put  on  her  bath- 
ing dress,  spread  her  garments  out  to  dry  in  the  blazing  sun, 
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and  again  entering  the  water  had  a  thoroughly  good  time 
sporting  with  her  friend  until  she  felt  tired  and  was  ready 
to  come  out.  By  that  time  her  clothes  were  dry,  so  she  dressed 
and  went  gaily  home — a  trifle  stained  and  crumpled,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  the  deplorable  figure  she  had  been  an  hour 
before. 

When  she  went  back  to  school  she  worked  at  her  music 
with  double  energy.  She  persuaded  her  father  to  let  her  have 
extra  lessons,  and  she  began  to  think  how  delightful  it  would 
be  to  take  her  training  seriously  and  become  a  professional 
musician.  Day  by  day  the  desire  to  do  this  strengthened,  but 
when  she  spoke  of  it  to  her  father  and  mother,  she  found, 
to  her  deep  disappointment,  that  they  were  unsympathetic. 
They  were  willing  to  help  her  in  all  possible  ways  to  culti- 
vate her  great  musical  gifts.  They  had  an  organ  built  in  their 
drawing-room  j  they  took  her  to  hear  every  famous  musician 
who  came  to  Melbourne.  But  they  wished  her  to  remain  an 
amateur.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  earn  money  or  to  use 
her  powers  for  any  purpose  except  her  own  delight  and  the 
delight  of  her  friends. 

Nellie  persisted  bravely  and  tried  her  very  best  to  con- 
vince her  parents  of  the  strength  and  seriousness  of  her  re- 
solve. She  planned  a  concert  in  her  mother's  drawing-room, 
and  invited  all  her  friends  from  far  and  near.  Her  father 
sent  round  messengers  to  all  of  them,  begging  them  not  to 
encourage  Nellie  in  her  project  by  coming;  and  on  the  ap- 
pointed evening  only  two  people  appeared.  Nellie  took  the 
disappointment  quite  calmly,  and  went  through  the  pro- 
gramme as  cheerfully  and  with  as  much  care  as  if  she  had 
been  singing  in  a  crowded  concert  hall.  She  met  all  obstacles 
set  In  her  way  in  the  same  spirit,  and  at  last  her  perseverance 
won  her  the  victory,  though  she  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  It 
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was  not  until  1887  that  she  made  her  debut  in  Brussels,  in 
Rigoletto. 

When  fame  came  to  her  it  shone,  not  upon  "Nellie 
Mitchell"  but  upon  "Melba,"  the  name  she  had  taken  in 
honour  of  her  native  city  of  Melbourne.  And  it  was  fame 
indeed — the  wide  world  over.  But  amid  all  her  triumphs 
abroad  her  heart  has  remained  true  to  her  home  country, 
which  is  immensely  proud  of  its  gifted  daughter. 


Chapter  XXII 
CLARA  BUTT 

THE  NESTING  OF  A  SINGING-BIRD 

A  LITTLE  girl,  long-limbed,  dark-haired  and  dark- 
eyed,  was  playing  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  a  small 
house  in  the  island  of  Jersey  one  sunny  summer  morning. 
She  had  a  select  company  of  dolls  for  playmates  and  was 
happily  intent  on  a  game  of  her  own  invention  which  she  and 
they  were  playing.  Then,  either  as  part  of  the  drama  or 
simply  to  express  the  joy  that  was  in  her,  she  began  to  sing. 
She  chose  a  song  which  at  that  time  was  sounding  all  over 
the  British  Islands — ground  out  from  barrel-organs,  whis- 
tled by  boys  in  the  street,  sung  by  music-hall  favourites, 
shouted  by  parties  of  merry  makers. 

"Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle,  there's  a  little  dear," 
she  sang  loudly  and  with  much  enjoyment,  and  finished  with 
some  long-drawn-out  notes  that  sounded  all  over  the  gar- 
den— 

"Make  room  for  your  uncle,  do." 

"That's  very  nice,  little  girl.  Won't  you  sing  again?  I'll 
give  you  a  lovely  bunch  of  grapes  if  you  will." 

Clara  looked  up.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  but  it  was 

quite  clear  that  the  voice  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 

wall.  She  was  a  sensible  little  person  and  she  wasted  no  time 

in  wondering  who  It  could  be,  but  at  once  politely  signified 

her  acceptance  of  the  offer,  singing  her  rousing  ditty  through 

again  In  her  best  style.  Then  she  looked  expectantly  at  the 
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wall.  There  was  the  bunch  of  grapes.  Clara  sat  down  and 
began  to  eat  them,  and  as  she  did  so  she  thought  with  great 
satisfaction  how  very  easily  they  had  been  earned.  Usually 
to  gain  a  reward  one  had  to  do  something  hard  or  disagree- 
able— learn  a  column  of  spelling,  or  keep  one's  toy-cupboard 
tidy  for  a  week.  But  singing  was  as  easy  and  natural  as  talk- 
ing; it  seemed  strange  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  that.  Every- 
body sang;  her  mother  sang,  and  her  father,  and  she  had 
heard  them  talk  of  their  sisters  and  brothers  who  sang  too. 
She  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she  herself  had  not 
been  able  to  sing,  and  often  now  she  sang  too  much,  and  was 
told  to  stop  and  not  make  such  a  noise  with  that  great  voice 
of  hers.  Somebody  liked  it,  however,  and  thought  her  song 
worth  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Clara  felt  very  proud  and  very 
important. 

Not  very  long  after  this  the  family  left  Jersey  and  went 
to  live  at  Bristol.  Captain  Butt,  Clara's  father,  was  the  cap- 
tain of  a  small  sailing  ship,  and  Clara  and  her  young  mother 
had  some  anxious  times  when  the  wind  blew  and  storms  raged 
round  the  coast.  But  he  always  came  home  safely,  and  when 
Clara  was  about  eight  years  old  he  decided  to  give  up  his 
ship  and  start  ship-building  at  Bristol.  Then  began  a  very 
happy  time  for  the  family.  Clara  went  to  school — a  pleasant 
school,  quite  close  to  her  home,  with  a  big  lilac  tree  growing 
in  front  and  a  kind  headmaster  whom  everybody  loved.  At 
home  the  small  brothers  were  growing  up  into  excellent  play- 
mates, and  a  new  baby  had  arrived  to  make  things  still  hap- 
pier. Another  playmate  was  a  big  white  collie  dog  named 
Lulu,  adored  by  all  the  children.  A  favourite  uncle  and  aunt 
had  settled  quite  near,  and  there  were  small  musical  parties 
and  singing  every  day  and  almost  all  day  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  new  piano  which  was  the  pride  of  the  family. 
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Clara  joined  in  the  music  whenever  she  got  a  chance,  singing 
sometimes  high  and  clear  like  a  bird,  then  rumbling  out  deep 
full  notes  in  imitation  of  the  voice  of  a  man.  She  could  do 
astonishing  things  with  her  voice,  and  often  people  would 
hardly  believe  that  the  sounds  they  heard  were  produced  by 
a  small  child  j  but  nobody  took  very  much  notice  of  her,  ex- 
cept to  tell  her  not  to  make  so  much  noise  in  a  house  full 
of  babies.  Except  for  her  singing  Clara  was  not  a  noisy  child. 
She  was  given  to  daydreaming,  and  though  she  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  fun  and  jokes  she  kept  this  mostly  to  herself, 
and  went  soberly  about  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  most  exciting  thing  that  happened  during  these  years 
was  the  building  of  a  certain  ship  in  Captain  Butt's  shipyard. 
It  was  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  family. 

"When  my  ship  comes  home"  had  at  this  time  a  special 
significance  for  them  all.  When  the  Crystal^  as  this  wonder- 
ful vessel  was  to  be  called,  came  home,  there  would  be  the 
most  delightful  presents  for  everybody,  the  most  glorious 
holidays  and  treats  and  pretty  clothes,  and  they  would  all 
go  to  every  good  concert  that  was  held  for  miles  around. 

At  length  came  the  great  day  when  she  was  to  start  on 
her  first  voyage.  An  old  sea  friend  of  Captain  Butt's,  Frank 
Forbes,  was  to  be  her  skipper,  and  Lulu  the  dog  was  to  go 
with  him  for  company.  When  Mr.  Forbes  came  to  say  good- 
bye Clara  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  went  out  to  speak  to  her 
there.  She  said  good-bye  without  any  of  the  excitement  the 
others  had  shown,  and  when  Mr.  Forbes  turned  to  go  she 
called  him  back  and  took  his  hand  again  and  wished  him  good 
luck,  and  this  she  did  several  times,  seeming  as  if  she  could 
not  let  him  go.  When  at  last  he  hurried  away  the  child  ran 
into  the  house  sobbing  as  if  she  never  meant  to  stop.  Mrs. 
Butt  was  surprised  and  a  little  alarmed.  It  was  not  like  Clara 
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to  cry  like  this.  Her  storms  were  usually  soon  over,  but  this 
time  she  cried  on  and  on  and  went  to  bed  worn  out  and 
miserable. 

The  days  went  on,  and  Clara  recovered  her  spirits  and 
went  singing  about  the  house  in  her  usual  happy  fashion. 
Then  came  an  evening  when  Mrs.  Butt  gave  a  small  musical 
party.  The  children  were  sent  off  to  bed  at  their  usual  time, 
but  Clara  did  not  go  to  sleep.  She  lay  listening  to  the  music, 
which  came  to  her  indistinctly  through  the  closed  doors. 
Somebody  began  to  play  the  violin,  and  in  her  eagerness  to 
hear  she  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  softly,  in  her  night- 
dress, to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Rat-tat,  rat-tat — the  sharp 
knock  of  a  telegraph  boy  sounded  through  the  house.  The 
music  stopped  5  some  one  went  hurriedly  to  the  doorj  then 
Captain  Butt's  voice,  calm,  but  with  a  strange  note  in  it  that 
struck  painfully  on  his  daughter's  quick  ear,  called,  "Clara." 
Mrs.  Butt  came  quickly.  "Schooner  Crystal  lost  with  all 
hands,"  read  her  husband.  There  were  sounds  of  dismay, 
then  a  hurried  withdrawal  behind  closed  doors  that  the 
sleeping  children  might  not  be  awakened. 

Clara  crept  miserably  back  to  bed,  and  lay  in  the  darkness 
trying  to  make  out  what  her  father's  words  had  meant.  She 
had  never  before  heard  the  Crystal  spoken  of  without  pride 
and  exultation;  this  time  she  had  shivered  at  her  father's 
tone  as  he  read  the  words,  "Lost  with  all  hands."  What 
could  it  mean? 

She  did  not  sleep  much  that  night,  and  next  morning  she 
went  downstairs  trembling  at  the  thought  of  the  news  that 
would  meet  her.  Nobody  said  anything  about  the  telegram. 
Her  mother  was  calm  and  cheerful — kinder  and  more  tender 
in  her  ways  than  usual,  Clara  thought.  Her  father  was  very 
silent  and  went  out  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  a  hurried  break- 
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fast.  The  day  went  on  as  the  days  always  didj  nothing 
seemed  changed  yet  everything  was  different.  A  gloom  had 
settled  on  the  cheerful,  homely  house,  as  if  a  black  shadow 
had  been  cast  by  some  terrible  monster  lurking  near,  who  at 
any  moment  might  show  itself  in  all  its  horror.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible day  for  Clara,  and  the  days  that  followed  were  like  it. 
She  might  have  ended  her  misery  by  asking  her  parents  what 
was  the  matter,  but  somehow  she  could  not  do  so;  and  they 
were  afraid  to  tell  her  the  bad  news,  especially  as  her  be- 
loved Lulu  had  been  drowned  with  the  rest. 

So  things  went  on  until  the  child  fell  ill  with  a  nervous 
fever,  and  then  everything  came  out.  The  bogey  was  brought 
from  the  shadows  and  shown  to  be  sadly  and  sorrowfully 
human;  and  Clara  was  able  to  gather  up  her  courage  and 
look  it  steadfastly  in  the  face  even  while  the  certainty  that 
she  had  lost  her  playmates  for  ever  made  her  weep  with 
fresh  bitterness. 

The  years  that  followed  the  loss  of  the  Crystal  were  hard 
ones  for  the  Butt  family.  Their  savings  were  gone  and  for 
a  time  it  seemed  that  everything  Captain  Butt  tried  was 
doomed  to  failure.  But  they  managed  to  be  cheerful  and 
even  gay  on  a  very  small  income.  Music,  which  was  one  of 
their  chief  delights,  they  could  get  for  nothing.  Expensive 
concerts  might  have  to  be  given  up,  but  all  of  them  could 
sing  and  some  of  them  could  play,  and  they  had  many 
friends  who  would  join  them  in  making  music.  Money  was 
found  for  Clara  to  have  lessons  on  the  piano.  Her  teacher 
was  a  Miss  Fincken,  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's.  Clara,  like  hundreds  of  other  little  girls  before  and 
since  her  time,  found  her  exercises  and  scales  tiresome  and 
uninteresting.  But  when  Miss  Fincken  promoted  her  to  a 
"piece"  the  case  was  changed.  She  played  that  with  eager- 
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ness,  delighting  in  this  new  power  of  making  music  with  her 
fingers  and  finding  it  all  too  short,  she  went  on  to  other 
"pieces"  instead  of  practising  the  first  until  she  could  play 
it  in  what  her  teacher  considered  "correct  style."  "Oh,  Clara 
dear!"  Miss  Fincken  would  say,  "you  haven't  been  working 
a  bit.  You  must  try  to  do  better  next  time."  Clara  did  try,  but 
somehow  she  seldom  succeeded.  She  always  meant  to  practise 
dutifully  the  portion  set,  but  when  she  sat  down  to  the  piano 
the  fascinating  new  tunes  lured  her  on  and  the  next  lesson 
came  before  she  was  ready  for  it. 

By  and  by  Miss  Fincken  married,  and  then  Clara  had 
another  teacher,  a  Miss  Brooks,  who  lived  next  door.  Miss 
Brooks  taught  her  singing  also.  She  herself  was  a  soprano, 
and  when  she  found  that  her  pupil  could  take  the  high  notes 
quite  clearly  and  easily,  she  decided  that  Clara  was  a  soprano 
too.  She  did  not  notice  that  Clara's  low  notes  were  as  full 
and  sweet  as  her  high  ones  and  as  easily  produced.  Mrs.  Butt 
did  not  notice  it  either,  and  never  doubted  that  her  daughter 
was  a  soprano.  But  Clara  herself  had  an  idea  that  something 
was  wrong,  especially  after  she  was  taken  to  a  concert  where 
Madame  Belle  Cole  sang.  She  went  home  and  tried  if  she 
could  produce  notes  like  those  of  the  famous  contralto,  and 
to  her  delight  found  that  she  could.  She  was  changing  now 
from  a  serious,  dreamy  child,  to  a  high-spirited  fun-loving 
girl,  and  this  unregarded  power  of  hers  of  producing  deep, 
almost  masculine  notes,  gave  her  the  means  of  playing  all 
sorts  of  tricks  on  unsuspecting  listeners.  She  used  to  stand 
near  an  open  window  and  boom  out  with  her  great  voice, 
counting  how  many  people  stopped  to  listen;  and  she  liked 
to  surprise  her  uncle,  Mr.  Warwick  Gray,  by  chiming  in  with 
the  bass  notes  when  he  was  singing  a  song. 

Since  she  was  twelve  years  old  she  had  attended  the  Bris- 
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tol  High  School,  but  neither  the  teachers  nor  the  pupils  there 
had  any  idea  of  the  power  of  her  voice.  The  head  mistress, 
Miss  Cook,  called  one  day  upon  Mrs.  Butt,  and  while  the 
two  ladies  were  talking,  Clara,  all  unknowing,  began  to  sing 
in  the  next  room.  The  deep,  bell-like  notes  at  once  caught 
Miss  Cook's  attention. 

"What  a  very  nice  voice  your  boy  has,"  she  said  admir- 
ingly. 

Mrs.  Butt  laughed. 

"Boy!"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  that's  your  own  pupil 
Clara.  Her  voice  is  really  a  soprano,  but  she  will  persist  in 
singing  those  deep  notes  just  to  amuse  herself." 

Miss  Cook  looked  doubtful. 

"It  is  strange,"  she  said,  "that  she  should  be  able  to  sing 
those  low  notes  so  sweetly  if  she  is  a  soprano." 

"She  can  sing  high  B's  equally  well,"  laughed  Mrs.  Butt; 
"it  is  really  just  a  fancy  of  hers  to  pretend  she  is  a  contralto." 

"It  is  an  amazing  range,"  said  Miss  Cook,  "and  the  qual- 
ity and  sweetness  of  the  notes  are  remarkable  in  a  child.  Her 
voice  is  like  no  voice  I  have  ever  heard  before.  Do,  Mrs. 
Butt,  let  Mr.  Rootham  hear  her  sing.  He  is  the  best  teacher 
and  the  best  judge  of  singing  in  the  West  of  England." 

Mrs.  Butt  was  flattered  and  a  little  flurried  by  Miss  Cook's 
words.  She  began  to  consider  Clara's  voice  more  critically 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  she  decided  that  the  head 
mistress  was  right.  Clara's  singing  was  really  quite  out  of  the 
common.  Mr.  Rootham  should  hear  her. 

Clara  was  delighted  when  she  heard  her  mother's  deci- 
sion. She  was  excited,  but  scarcely  more  so  than  were  her 
school-fellows  when  the  story  of  Miss  Cook's  visit  got  about 
among  them.  As  soon  as  she  arrived  at  school  next  day,  an 
eager  crowd  surrounded  her. 
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"My  goodness,  Clara,  we  had  no  idea  you  had  a  voice. 
Why  ever  didn't  you  tell  us?"  cried  one. 

"Is  it  really  true  that  Miss  Cook  thought  It  was  a  boy 
singing?"  asked  another. 

"Look  here,"  said  a  third,  "we  want  to  hear  it  for  our- 
selves. If  we've  got  a  'prima  donna  among  us  we  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  Now  will  you — ^you  must — stop  after 
school  and  sing  to  us?" 

"Oh,  do!"  cried  the  others j  and  Clara,  laughing  and 
blushing,  promised  that  she  would. 

So  after  school  they  gathered  eagerly  round,  and  tall 
Clara,  standing  in  the  midst,  sang — strange  choice  perhaps 
for  a  schoolgirl — "O  Rest  in  the  Lord."  The  girls  listened, 
breathless  and  silent  j  and  when  she  had  finished  they  all 
went  out  together,  without  noisy  praises,  but  really  moved 
by  the  strange  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

Every  one  waited  anxiously  for  Mr.  Rootham's  verdict. 
"My  child,  you  have  gold  in  your  throat,"  he  said,  when 
Clara  had  sung  to  him — ^words  which  raised  the  young  singer 
to  a  giddy  height  of  bliss.  He  told  her,  however,  that  years 
of  hard  work  lay  before  her,  and  Clara  faced  them  gaily. 
Hard  work  at  music  was  better  than  play  at  anything  else. 

Very  happy  years  they  proved  to  be.  She  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Festival  Choir,  and  looked  with  awe  on  the  solo- 
ists who  could  hold  a  great  hall  full  of  people  entranced  by 
their  voices.  Sometimes  she  herself  was  a  soloist,  though 
under  far  humbler  conditions.  She  sang  for  her  mother's 
visitors  and  for  the  various  missions  and  societies  in  which 
her  father  was  interested.  She  managed  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  fun  out  of  these  appearances,  especially  after  she  made 
friends  with  a  girl  a  little  older  than  herself,  Alice  Jenkins, 
who  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  played  all  her  accompani- 
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ments.  Wherever  she  went  she  sang  her  best — and  her  best 
was  getting  better  month  by  month.  Soon  she  was  well  known 
throughout  Bristol,  and  whenever  a  concert  was  being  ar- 
ranged she  was  almost  always  asked  to  sing;  and  what  with 
her  fine  voice,  her  girlish  looks,  her  simple  pretty  frocks, 
and  a  certain  fresh,  happy  charm  that  she  had,  she  could  be 
relied  upon  to  rouse  the  stodgiest  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

Even  the  little  mishaps  and  trials  that  came  only  made 
fun  for  the  light-hearted  young  performers.  Once  Clara  left 
the  heel  of  her  shoe  behind  her  when  she  turned  to  go  off 
the  platform,  but  she  came  back,  picked  it  up,  grinned  cheer- 
fully at  the  audience,  and  carried  the  defaulting  heel  tri- 
umphantly away  with  her  while  everybody  screamed  with 
laughter.  Another  time  she  was  singing  "Love's  Old  Sweet 
Song,"  which  was  a  favourite  both  with  her  and  her  mother, 
and  in  the  line  "When  on  the  world  the  mists  began  to  fall," 
she  transposed  the  words  and  sang,  "When  on  the  mists  the 
world  began  to  fall."  At  once  she  realized  what  she  had 
done,  stopped,  and  turned  to  the  accompanist. 

"Let's  start  again,"  she  said,  calmly.  So  they  started  again, 
and  the  audience  was  so  delighted  with  the  song  and  the 
singer  that  Clara  got  a  rapturous  encore. 

Perhaps  the  worst  time  that  the  two  friends  had  together, 
and  yet  the  one  at  which  they  laughed  most  heartily  when 
it  was  all  over,  was  at  a  Mission  concert  at  Redfield.  It  was 
a  raw,  damp,  cheerless  day,  and  the  concert  was  held  in  a 
tent.  When  Clara  and  Alice  mounted  the  platform  they  saw 
row  after  row  of  empty  benches,  with  only  here  and  there 
an  unhappy,  shivering  mortal,  obviously  taking  no  interest 
in  the  music  and  thinking  only  of  how  to  keep  warm.  Alice 
bravely  seated  herself  at  the  ugly  little  piano  and  tried  to 
coax  or  force  it  to  produce  some  reasonably  melodious  sounds. 
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Clara  sang  with  all  the  gusto  she  could  command,  trying  to 
light  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  her  damp  and  depressed  audi- 
ence. But  it  was  of  no  use,  and  she  went  off  the  platform 
saying  indignantly  to  Alice,  "Well,  that  is  the  limit!  That's 
what  comes  of  singing  for  father's  blessed  missions!" 

By  the  time  Clara  was  fifteen  years  old  she  began  to  be 
offered  a  few  paid  engagements.  She  and  Alice,  with  their 
respective  mothers,  went  to  these  in  state  in  a  vehicle  which 
they  nicknamed  "the  pill-box."  It  was  an  old-fashioned,  one- 
horse  brougham,  small  and  close  and  musty,  providing  only 
very  cramped  quarters  for  two  substantial  ladies  and  two 
girls,  one  of  whom  was  not  far  from  six  feet  in  height.  One 
evening  Clara  was  to  sing  at  the  Bristol  Saturday  Popular 
Concert,  and  her  fee  was  to  be  two  guineas.  The  occasion 
was  considered  worthy  of  a  new  frock  j  so  after  a  comfortable 
high  tea,  Clara  went  upstairs  and  gleefully  arrayed  herself 
in  the  splendid  red  satin  garment,  made  Empire  fashion,  that 
had  just  come  home  from  the  dressmaker's.  She  could  not 
help  seeing  how  well  the  soft,  bright  colour  set  off  her  dark 
hair  and  eyes.  "At  any  rate,"  she  thought,  "if  they  don't  like 
my  singing  they  can't  say  I  don't  look  nice."  She  slipped  on 
her  cloak  and  ran  downstairs.  Popping  her  head  into  the 
room  where  they  had  been  having  tea,  she  saw  some  fine, 
large,  juicy  tomatoes  on  a  plate.  "Didn't  somebody  tell  me 
that  tomatoes  were  good  for  the  throat?"  she  said  to  herself. 
"Pll  take  a  couple  and  eat  one  just  before  each  of  my  songs." 
She  slipped  them  in  her  cloak  pocket  and  ran  out  to  join  the 
others.  Alas!  she  had  forgotten  the  dimensions  of  the  pill- 
box. When  she  took  off  her  cloak  she  found  a  large  damp 
stain  on  the  side  of  her  dress  and  a  nasty,  pulpy  mass  in  her 
pocket.  "Well,"  said  Clara  the  light-hearted,  "it  would  have 
been  worse  if  the  dress  had  been  blue  or  yellow." 
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Small  mishaps  of  this  kind  could  not  damp  Clara's  high 
spirits,  nor  take  from  the  zest  which  she  brought  to  the  liv- 
ing of  each  day.  It  took  a  more  serious  trouble  to  do  that, 
and  this  trouble  came  when  Alice  Jenkins  fell  ill.  Clara  was 
not  allowed  to  see  her  friend,  and  she  wandered  forlornly 
about,  haunting  the  house  where  Alice  lay.  It  was  a  very 
silent  house  now,  and  the  grave-faced  doctor  and  nurse  and 
the  pale  grief-stricken  parents  had  little  comfort  to  give  to 
the  anxious  girl  who  came  each  day  for  news  of  the  patient. 
"She  is  very  ill."  "She  is  worse."  "She  is  dying."  Poor  Clara, 
not  daring  to  go  home,  wandered  miserably  about  the  garden 
and  then  into  the  room  where  she  and  Alice  had  been  so 
happy  together.  She  took  up  a  book  of  songs,  and  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  did,  began  softly  to  sing  one  of  them. 

Beat  on,  true  heart,  for  ever. 
Shine  bright,  strong  golden  chain, 
And  bless  the  cleansing  fires, 
And  the  furnace  of  living  pain. 

The  words  brought  just  a  whisper  of  comfort  to  her  aching 
heart,  and  she  sang  them  again  and  again,  more  and  more 
loudly  until  at  last  she  let  her  voice  ring  out  with  its  accus- 
tomed strength.  The  mother  and  nurse,  watching  the  uncon- 
scious girl  upstairs,  heard  the  singing,  and  fresh  hope  and 
courage  seemed  to  steal  into  the  sick  room.  Most  wonderful 
of  all,  the  patient  heard  It  too.  Her  nurses  saw  the  first  faint 
quiver  of  returning  consciousness,  and  from  that  moment  she 
began  to  mend.  She  believed  always,  and  so  did  those  who 
were  watching  her,  that  it  was  Clara's  voice  that  had  called 
her  back  to  life  and  health. 

As  soon  as  Alice  was  well  enough  the  practising  began 
once  more  J  and  now  there  must  be  no  time  wasted,  for  Mr. 
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Rootham  had  proposed  that  Clara  should  enter  for  the  Open 
Scholarship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  The  scholarship 
provided  free  tuition  and  maintenance  at  the  College  for 
three  years,  and  was  open  to  vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
alike.  Clara  chose  "The  Enchantress"  as  the  song  she  would 
sing  to  the  examiners,  and  she  and  Alice  worked  at  it  with 
all  their  hearts. 

The  examination  was  to  be  held  in  the  January  following 
Clara's  sixteenth  birthday.  Her  father  took  her  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  raw,  cold  morning,  they  arrived 
at  the  College. 

An  anxious  little  crowd  was  assembled  in  the  waiting- 
room,  and  each  member  of  it  looked  at  the  others  trying  to 
judge  which  one  would  be  the  most  dangerous  rival.  They 
were  called  to  the  judges'  room  in  alphabetical  order,  so 
Clara's  turn  came  soon.  She  was  nervous  but  was  determined 
not  to  show  it,  and  she  walked  in  with  her  head  held  high, 
her  face  calm  and  impassive.  The  accompanist  took  her  music 
and  she  began  to  sing. 

The  first  notes  startled  the  examiners  Into  amazed  atten- 
tion. They  rose  from  their  seats  and  stared  first  at  Clara  and 
then  at  one  another.  As  the  song  went  on  they  became  more 
and  more  excited,  and  at  last,  as  It  seemed,  slightly  hysterical. 
They  walked  up  and  down,  waving  their  arms  and  talking 
loudly  to  each  other,  and  Clara  thought  angrily,  "They're 
making  fun  of  me.  They  think  my  voice  Is  too  loud,  or  I'm 
too  tall,  or  something,  but  they  needn't  behave  like  that, 
anyhow." 

Furious  at  such  treatment,  she  began  her  loudest,  and  the 
louder  she  sang  the  more  excited  grew  her  judges. 

"Well,  I've  no  chance  of  the  Scholarship,  that's  clear," 
thought  Clara,  "so  It  doesn't  much  matter  what  I  do.  I'll 
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just  maSe  them  shake  in  their  shoes,  rude  old  men  that  they 
are." 

She  put  all  the  power  of  her  great  voice  into  the  con- 
cluding lines 

Kings  have  trembled  when  I  came, 
Reading  doom  upon  my  face. 

The  deep,  booming  notes  died  away,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  a  strange  silence.  Then  the  examiners  drew 
together  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  began  to  whisper 
eagerly.  Clara  stood  with  her  head  held  higher  than  ever, 
prepared  to  take  the  curt  dismissal  which  she  expected  with 
haughty  composure. 

"Er — Miss — er — Butt,  could  you  sing  us  something  rather 
quieter — something  out  of  ^Elijah,'  eh?"  asked  one  of  the 
gentlemen  at  last. 

"I  can  sing  any  of  the  solos  from  'Elijah,'  "  replied  Clara 
in  an  offended  tone. 

There  was  no  copy  of  the  music  to  be  found,  but  one  of 
the  judges  offered  to  play  "Woe  unto  them"  from  memory, 
and  Clara  sang  it.  Her  notes  now  were  so  soft  and  sweet  that 
her  listeners  were  strangely  moved,  and  as  she  turned  from 
the  piano  she  saw  a  surprising  sight — a  tear  splashing  down 
upon  the  Principal's  boot.  It  brought  a  little  comfort  to  her 
sore  heart  and  wounded  vanity. 

"Anyhow,"  she  thought,  "if  I  am  a  comical  sight,  and  if 
my  singing  is  too  bad  to  be  considered  for  the  Scholarship,  I 
can  make  at  least  one  of  them  feel  what  I  want  him  to  feel. 
He  can't  be  such  a  bad  old  boy  after  all." 

"That  will  do.  Miss  Butt,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  Clara  hurried  away.  Tears  were  very  near  her  eyes,  and 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  waiting-room  she  walked  quickly 
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away  down  one  of  the  passages  and  sat  down  In  a  dark  corner 
near  the  office.  She  thought  of  what  her  father  and  Mr. 
Rootham  and  her  other  friends  would  say  when  they  heard 
of  her  failure,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  making  herself 
thoroughly  miserable  when  a  voice  from  the  office  called  to 
some  one  passing  outside. 

"Hallo!  how  are  the  scholarships  going?" 

"The  Open  one  has  gone,"  was  the  reply. 

"Who's  got  it?" 

"Oh,  a  great  tall  girl,  a  singer.  I  forget  her  name." 

A  great  tall  girl!  Clara  had  heard  herself  spoken  of  in 
that  way  too  many  times  not  to  recognize  the  description. 
Hope  sprang  up.  True,  there  might  be  another  "great  tall 
girl"  among  the  candidates.  She  hurried  to  the  waiting-room 
and  scanned  the  little  group  gathered  there.  No,  there  was 
no  one  nearly  as  big  as  she  was.  She  went  back  to  the  office. 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  I  shall  be  wanted  to  sing  again?"  she 
asked  sweetly.  "My  father  and  I  have  to  catch  a  train  back 
to  Bristol  and  we  should  like  to  know  when  we  can  leave." 

"I  will  inquire,"  said  the  official.  He  went  out,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "you  are  to  be  heard  again  in  the  Concert 
Hall  at  two  o'clock." 

"Thank  you,"  Clara  replied  demurely,  and  dashed  away 
to  find  her  father.  She  dragged  him  out  to  lunch  and  on  the 
way  she  told  him  what  she  had  heard.  He  was  as  delighted 
as  she  was,  and  they  had  an  hilarious  meal  together. 

When  at  two  o'clock  she  sang  "The  Enchantress"  once 
more,  she  sang  even  better,  though  less  stormily  than  she 
had  done  in  the  morning.  This  time  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  judges.  Their  compliments  were  open 
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and  direct,  and  they  told  her  how  much  pleasure  It  gave 
them  to  award  her  the  Scholarship. 

"And  now  wouldn't  you  like  to  tell  my  daddy? "  said  the 
happy  Clara,  and  Mr.  Butt  was  called  in  and  heard  the  good 
news.  Then  the  two  went  away  together,  sent  off  a  telegram 
to  Mrs.  Butt,  and  travelled  down  to  Bristol  the  happiest 
father  and  daughter  in  England. 

How  Clara  Butt  profited  by  her  training  and  how  she  be- 
came a  famous  artiste  is  well  known.  There  is  today  no  more 
popular  singer  in  England  than  the  "great,  tall  girl"  from 
Bristol. 


Chapter  XXIII 

MARYA  CURIE 
A  girl's  life  in  a  conquered  city 

MORE  than  fifty  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Warsaw  in  Poland  a  very  clever  and  learned 
man  who  was  called  Professor  Sklodowska.  He  was  a  teacher 
of  physics  and  mathematics,  and  was  very  well  known 
throughout  the  city.  His  wife  had  been  well  known,  too,  as 
the  director  of  one  of  the  best  girls'  schools  in  Warsaw,  and 
for  many  years  after  her  death  her  pupils  held  her  in  affec- 
tionate remembrance.  She  had  died  when  Marya,  her  young- 
est daughter,  was  nine  months  old,  and  had  left  the  Profes- 
sor with  four  children  to  bring  up — a  boy  of  thirteen  and 
three  little  girls. 

They  were  clever  children,  and  their  father,  as  he  watched 
carefully  over  their  education  and  training,  delighted  in  their 
quick  intelligence  and  in  the  promise  they  showed  of  doing 
great  things  in  the  future,  and  the  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
highest  hopes  was  Marya.  She  was  a  lovely  little  girl,  tall 
and  strong  and  graceful  in  all  her  movements,  with  a  mass 
of  fair  waving  hair  and  big  grey  eyes.  She  was  her  father's 
special  joy  and  pride j  one  day,  he  felt  sure,  she  would  be 
a  famous  woman. 

But  he  was  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  learned  one,  and  he 

did  not  try  to  turn  his  daughter  into  an  infant  prodigy  by 

keeping  her  too  closely  at  her  lessons  and  encouraging  her 

to  think  herself  different  from  the  children  around  her.  In- 
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stead,  he  was  careful  that  Marya  should  have  a  free  and 
joyous  childhood  with  plenty  of  young  companions  and 
happy,  open-air  playj  and  as  far  as  possible  he  kept  her  out 
of  the  black  shadow  which  in  those  days  hung  over  the  coun- 
try, and  which  no  true-hearted  Pole  who  had  come  to  years 
of  understanding  could  escape — the  shadow  of  foreign  dom- 
ination. For  Russia  had  conquered  Poland,  and  ruled  it  now 
with  harsh  and  brutal  tyranny  j  and,  for  all  except  the  young- 
est, life  was  very  hard  and  sad  in  the  beautiful  city  of  War- 
saw. 

Marya  loved  her  birthplace  with  a  childish  love  that 
strengthened  as  the  years  went  on.  She  loved  the  great 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city  where  stood  the  giant  statue 
of  King  Sigismund  III,  a  massive  cross  held  in  one  hand,  a 
huge  sword  in  the  other.  It  looked  down  in  royal  steadfast- 
ness on  the  hurrying  throng  iDeneathj  for  this  was  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  Warsaw,  and  all  day  long  the 
traffic  swirled  about  the  statue  and  the  sound  of  hundreds  of 
voices  rose  to  its  unhearing  ears.  There  were  quiet  squares 
and  streets,  too,  where  churches  and  palaces  stood  in  time- 
worn,  peaceful  beauty  j  and  there  were  sunny  open  spaces 
and  lovely  gardens  with  shining  fountains  and  cool  green 
shade  5  and,  best  of  all,  there  was  the  broad,  bright  Vistula 
rolling  through  the  city,  with  the  white-sailed  boats  rocking 
on  its  shimmering  waves.  It  was  no  wonder  that  a  child's 
eyes,  charmed  by  all  this  loveliness,  failed  to  notice  the  ugly 
signs  of  a  lost  freedom  that  were  so  sadly  clear  to  her  elders. 

When  Marya  was  six  years  old  she  was  sent  to  school  with 
her  sisters.  They  went  to  a  private  school  which  was  kept 
and  taught  by  Poles,  but  even  the  private  schools  were  under 
Russian  supervision  and  were  closely  watched  by  the  police. 
The  Polish  teachers  were  obliged  to  teach  Russian  even  to 
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pupils  so  young  that  they  could  scarcely  speak  their  own 
native  language.  Little  Marya  soon  learned  to  speak  the 
strange  tongue  quite  fluently.  When  visitors  came,  the  teach- 
ers, anxious  for  the  credit  of  their  school,  would  call  Marya 
Sklodowska,  who  was  the  youngest  and  smallest  pupil  in  her 
class,  to  come  and  recite  j  and  the  fair-haired,  blushing  little 
girl,  hating  the  show  and  the  public  notice  and  longing  to 
run  away  and  hide,  would  stand  up  sedately  and  acquit  her- 
self so  well  that  the  visitors  showered  praises  upon  her  and 
the  teachers  smiled  in  gratified  pride. 

The  real  hardship  of  life  began  for  Marya  when  she  was 
taken  from  her  private  school  and  sent  to  the  Russian  lycee. 
As  his  children  grew  older,  Professor  Sklodowska  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  attend  the  government 
schools.  The  private  schools  were  not  allowed  to  grant 
diplomas,  and  so  no  professional  career  was  open  to  their 
pupils.  English  boys  and  girls  who  think  of  school  as  a  place 
where  fun  and  games  and  comradeship  are  quite  as  important 
as  lessons  J  where  every  one  and  everything,  from  the  head- 
master to  the  ink,  is  freely  and  volubly  criticized  by  the 
pupils  j  where  loyalty  is  as  natural  as  breathing,  and  where 
the  friendly  if  not  always  very  respectful  nicknames  be- 
stowed upon  members  of  the  staff  are  tokens  of  a  more  or 
less  affectionate  familiarity — cannot  imagine  what  this  Rus- 
sian school  meant  to  Marya  and  her  sisters.  There  was  no 
friendly  welcome  to  the  "new  girls"  on  their  first  morning 
at  school,  no  kindly  regrets  when  they  left.  When  they  en- 
tered the  door  they  felt  that  they  had  stepped  into  an  enemy 
country  J  this  was  not  Poland,  but  Russia.  The  Russian 
teachers  looked  at  them  with  suspicion  and  gave  them  harsh 
orders  in  the  enemy  tongue.  They  sat  in  their  classes  and 
listened  to  lessons  given  in  the  same  spirit  of  cold  hostility. 
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Their  tasks  were  deliberately  made  heavy  and  burdensome 
and  small  faults  were  treated  with  terrifying  harshness.  The 
children  dared  not  complain  even  to  one  another.  Every 
whisper  was  overheard,  every  sign  of  rebellion  noted.  They 
dared  not  even  look  discontented  or  relieve  their  feelings 
by  an  impatient  exclamation.  In  passages  and  cloak-rooms, 
during  the  pauses  between  lessons  or  in  the  scanty  moments 
of  leisure,  it  was  just  as  dangerous  to  speak  an  unguarded 
word  as  it  was  in  the  class-room  in  face  of  the  teacher.  There 
were  spies  everywhere  j  walls  had  ears,  and  eyes  looked  into 
the  remotest  corners. 

The  harassed  children  found  this  atmosphere  of  enmity 
and  suspicion  almost  unbearable.  It  made  life  heavy  and 
joyless }  it  weighed  down  young  spirits  and  filled  trustful, 
open-hearted  boys  and  girls  with  indignant  resentment.  But 
it  failed  altogether  in  its  aim  of  Russianizing  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  Poles.  The  pupils  grew  each  day  more  ardently 
devoted  to  their  oppressed  country,  more  pitiful  of  her  suf- 
ferings, more  eager  to  do  her  service.  They  were  learning 
patriotism  in  a  hard  and  painful  school,  but  they  were  learn- 
ing it  thoroughly. 

The  years  passed,  and  Marya  grew  from  childhood  to 
youth,  and  little  by  little  there  came  to  her  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  her  country's  unhappy  plight.  She  watched  the  Cos- 
sack troops  clatter  through  Sigismund  Square  and  understood 
now  that  it  was  by  means  of  these  fierce  soldiers  that  the 
Russians  kept  her  country  in  subjection.  She  looked,  with 
hot  indignation,  at  the  Russian  sentry  who  day  and  night 
paced  the  balcony  of  Poland's  Royal  Palace.  Sometimes  she 
stood  among  the  silent,  resentful  throng  that  watched  a  batch 
of  prisoners  being  taken  through  the  streets,  and  learnt, 
though  none  dared  speak  it  aloud,  that  because  they  had 
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loved  and  tried  to  serve  their  Fatherland  these  men  and 
women  were  condemned  to  the  cruel  exile  of  Siberia.  She 
heard  her  father  and  his  friends  talk — secretly  and  almost  in 
whispers,  for  to  say  a  word  against  the  Russian  government 
was  treason — of  long  years  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and 
especially  of  that  terrible  time,  four  years  before  she  was 
born,  when  an  army  of  Russians  had  encamped  in  Sigismund 
Square  and  had  fired  on  a  crowd  of  helpless  Polish  men  and 
women  and  children.  The  victims  had  knelt  in  the  snow  and 
had  sung,  as  they  were  dying,  their  national  hymn,  "With 
the  fires  of  conflagration,"  which,  by  a  stern  edict,  was  for- 
bidden to  Polish  lips. 

But  the  years  of  Marya's  school  life  were  not  all  sadness. 
There  were  the  holidays  to  look  forward  to,  and  when  they 
came  there  were  the  happy  journeys  where  the  air  seemed 
to  grow  lighter  and  freer  as  the  city  was  left  farther  and 
farther  behind.  Both  Professor  Sklodowska  and  his  wife 
belonged  to  families  that  had  been  settled  for  generations  as 
small  landed  proprietors  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Poland,  and 
there  were  many  relations  ready  to  receive  the  children  into 
their  hospitable  houses  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  could  leave 
their  studies  in  Warsaw.  It  was  delightful  to  get  away  from 
the  spy-infested  city  and  live  a  free,  careless  life  without 
having  to  keep  a  perpetual  guard  over  one's  tongue.  In 
Warsaw,  if  two  or  three  children,  coming  out  of  school, 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes'  talk  in  their  own  native  language, 
the  matter  was  sure  to  be  reported,  and  the  children  and 
their  families  harshly  reprimanded.  If  in  carelessness  or 
impatience  they  spoke  a  hasty  word  against  their  Russian 
rulers,  the  offence  was  far  more  serious  and  might  even  mean 
exile  for  them  and  every  one  belonging  to  them.  But  out  in 
the  wide  spaces  of  the  country  there  were  no  spies,  and  no 
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one  to  overhear  their  merry  Polish  chatter.  Sometimes  Marya 
and  her  sisters  got  away  from  Russian  oppression  altogether, 
for  they  had  friends  in  the  mountainous  southern  country, 
which  was  under  Austrian  rule.  The  Austrians  were  far  less 
harsh  and  tyrannical  than  the  Russians,  and  they  allowed  the 
conquered  Poles  some  measure  of  freedom.  They  might 
speak  their  own  language  and  sing  their  own  patriotic  songs 
openly  without  fear  of  being  dragged  ofiF  to  prison  j  and  they 
could  walk  about  the  streets  without  meeting  at  every  turn 
humiliating  reminders  of  their  lost  liberty. 

Those  were  happy  holidays  spent  among  the  hills  and  the 
fir  woods  and  the  great,  far-stretching  grain  fields  of  the 
beautiful  Polish  countryside.  The  four  city  children  enj  oyed 
them  to  the  full  and  grew  almost  as  familiar  with  the  birds 
and  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  the  country  occupations  and 
pastimes,  as  their  father  had  been  when  he  had  lived  as  a  boy 
among  them.  It  was  hard  to  come  back  to  tyrant-ridden 
Warsaw  and  its  prison-like  school,  but  the  delight  of  seeing 
their  father  again  made  up  for  a  great  deal,  and  even  in  the 
city  there  were  some  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed.  All  Professor 
Sklodowska's  children  loved  books,  and  their  father  encour- 
aged and  helped  them  in  their  reading  in  every  way  he  could. 
They  looked  forward  all  the  week  to  Saturday  evening  when, 
in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  his  own  study,  he  would  read 
aloud  to  them  from  the  works  of  the  finest  Polish  authors. 
Each  afternoon,  when  they  came  thankfully  home  from 
their  gloomy  school,  they  felt  that  they  had  left  the  miseries 
of  the  day  behind  them  and  settled  down  happily  to  an  eve- 
ning of  hard  study.  Marya  learned  French  and  German  as 
well  as  Russian,  and  while  she  was  at  school  she  read  many 
books  in  all  these  languages.  English  she  did  not  learn  until 
later. 
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Marya  finished  her  high  school  course  when  she  was  fif- 
teen. She  had  grown  very  quickly  during  the  last  two  oi 
three  years,  and  this  rapid  growth,  together  with  the  straii? 
of  her  school  life,  had  caused  a  loss  of  strength  and  energy. 
So  she  was  sent  to  stay  with  relatives  in  the  country,  and 
spent  a  happy  year  of  rest  and  freedom  j  then  she  came  back, 
strong  and  ready  to  begin  work  once  more. 

At  this  time  her  two  sisters  were  studying  to  become 
teachers,  and  Marya  herself  had  looked  forward  to  teaching 
in  the  free  school  at  Warsaw.  But  her  father  was  now  an 
old  man  and  his  income  was  scanty.  It  was  necessary  for 
Marya  to  begin  at  once  to  earn  her  own  living.  She  was  now 
a  tall,  slight  girl  just  turned  seventeen,  full  of  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  eager  to  do  anything  she  could  to  ease  her 
father's  burdens.  She  obtained  a  post  as  governess  in  a  family 
living  in  a  country  district  several  hours'  railway  journey 
from  Warsaw.  Here  she  stayed  very  happily  for  three  and 
a  half  years,  studying  hard  in  all  her  leisure  moments. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  and  a  half  it  became  possible 
for  her  to  take  up  her  university  course,  and  she  returned 
to  Warsaw  to  visit  her  father.  It  was  decided  that  she  should 
go  to  Paris  to  study  for  her  degree,  for  in  those  days  there 
were  in  unhappy  Poland  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances put  in  the  way  of  the  student.  The  university  of  War- 
saw, like  all  its  other  institutions,  was  under  Russian  control. 
The  five  hundred  thousand  volumes  that  had  formed  its 
magnificent  library  had  been  carried  away,  with  other  treas- 
ures of  pictures  and  statuary,  to  St.  Petersburg.  From  time 
to  time,  without  notice  or  reason  given,  the  university  was 
closed  and  the  students'  course  brought  to  a  standstill.  A 
sharp  watch  was  kept  on  all  the  students,  and  the  cleverer 
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they  were  the  more  likely  they  were  to  fall  under  suspicion, 
and  that  always  meant  Siberia. 

So  in  1888,  when  she  was  twenty-one  years  old,  Marya 
Sklodowska  started  for  Paris,  to  study  at  the  Faculte  des 
Sciences.  Her  father  was  not  able  to  give  her  much  money, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  live  poorly  as  well  as  to  work  hard. 
But  she  made  light  of  all  difficulties,  and  found  it  rather 
fun  than  otherwise  to  live  on  the  sixth  floor  of  a  great  Paris 
building,  and  to  carry  her  coal  and  other  necessaries  up  many 
flights  of  stairs  J  to  have  to  pile  all  her  clothes  on  her  bed 
that  she  might  be  warm  enough  to  sleep  on  bitter  winter 
nights,  and  to  find  the  water  frozen  in  the  basin  in  the  morn- 
ing; to  get  her  meals  at  cheap  restaurants  or  prepare  them 
herself  over  an  alcohol  stove  in  her  roomj  to  wear  shabby 
clothes  and  forswear  sternly  all  luxuries.  The  great  thing 
was  that  her  feet  were  set  upon  the  path  which  would  lead 
her,  she  joyfully  believed,  to  the  highest  achievement  of 
which  she  was  capable. 

It  led  her  as  we  know  to  the  discovery  of  radium.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  we  can  fully  understand  what 
a  tremendous  discovery  that  was,  or  how  far-reaching  may 
be  its  effects.  But  this  we  know,  that  it  has  made  the  Polish 
girl  famous  all  over  the  world,  and  that,  as  the  years  pass, 
her  fame  will  not  be  dimmed. 


Chapter  XXIV 
SYBIL  THORNDIKE 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  DICKENS 

WHEN  Sybil  Thorndike  was  a  little  girl  she  lived  in 
one  of  the  old  red-bricked,  ivy-covered  houses  that 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  form  what 
is  known  as  Minor  Canon  Row.  It  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  place, 
and  you  might  stand  there  for  an  hour  or  more  on  a  sunny 
summer  afternoon  and  hear  nothing  but  the  cawing  of  the 
rooks  flying  above  the  Cathedral,  the  roll  of  the  Cathedral 
organ,  and  the  soft  chime  of  the  Cathedral  bell.  Now  and 
then  you  would  see  dignified  clergymen  passing  sedately  to 
and  from  the  great  doors,  and  perhaps  a  little  boy  and  girl 
bowling  their  hoops  along  the  Row.  But  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  you  would  be  quite  alone,  with  no  one  to  watch 
you  except  perhaps  some  Minor  Canoness  and  her  children 
looking  out  from  their  open,  latticed  window. 

At  least  so  you  would  think  j  but  if  you  had  ever  lived  in 
Minor  Canon  Row  you  would  know  that  the  place  is  never 
empty,  but  is  always  haunted  by  certain  shadowy  figures. 
Very  kindly,  pleasant  figures  they  are — nothing  to  be  in  the 
least  afraid  of.  There  is  dear  Charles  Dickens  himself,  and 
there  are  the  others  whom  he  has  created.  There  is  Septimus 
Crisparkle,  fair,  and  rosy,  and  smiling,  a  Minor  Canon  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  in  his  day,  who  lived  in  one  of  those 
red-brick  houses,  perhaps  the  very  one  where  Sybil  Thorn- 
dike  spent  her  happy  childhood.  There  is  his  mother,  a  pretty 
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little  lady,  like  a  Dresden  china  ornament  3  there  is  Durdles, 
the  verger,  and  charming  Rosa  Budd,  and  magniloquent  Mr. 
Sapsea,  and  all  the  others  about  whom  Dickens  wrote  in  his 
last  famous  book.  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 

Sybil  and  her  brother  Russell  knew  all  about  these  haunt- 
ing figures,  and  felt  their  presence  every  day  of  their  lives. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  just  faintly  jealous  of  the  shade 
of  the  Reverend  Septimus  Crisparklej  for  their  father  was 
a  Minor  Canon  too,  and  they  considered  him  perfect.  "Re- 
member that,  Russell,  won't  you?  Whatever  he  does  or 
says,  father  is  perfect,"  said  Sybil  to  her  brother  in  the  days 
when  they  were  both  small  nursery  children.  Holding  this 
faith,  they  must  have  felt  it  trying  when  visitors  to  the  town 
always  asked,  "Is  this  the  house  where  Minor  Canon  Cris- 
parkle  lived?"  instead  of,  as  it  was  quite  clear  they  should 
have  done,  "Is  this  the  house  where  Minor  Canon  Thorn- 
dike  lives?" 

The  children  considered  their  father  rather  like  the  Rev- 
erend Septimus  in  some  ways.  Both  of  them  were  swimmers, 
and  both  of  them  could  singj  but,  of  course.  Canon  Thorn- 
dike  swam  and  sang  much  better  than  his  predecessor. 

One  day  Sybil  and  Russell  were  bowling  their  hoops  along 
the  Row  when  an  American  gentleman  came  up  to  them  with 
the  usual  question}  he  put  it  in  his  own  fashion: 

"Is  this  the  joint  where  old  man  Crisparkle  lived?"  he 
said,  and  the  children  answered  very  politely. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  house.  Would  you  like  to  look  over  it?" 

"Well,  I  should  think  myself  lucky,"  was  the  answer. 

So  they  took  him  in  and  found  that,  by  a  piece  of  rare 
good  fortune,  their  father  and  mother  had  gone  to  the 
Cathedral  and  no  servants  were  to  be  seen.  They  had  the 
house  to  themselves,  and  they  took  the  visitor  all  over  it. 
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and  showed  him  everything  they  could  think  of.  He  was  so 
interested  and  appreciative  that  Sybil  thought  he  would 
certainly  like  to  see  what  she  herself  considered  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  the  house — her  mother's  best  clothing;  and 
she  was  just  taking  various  articles  from  the  drawers  and 
spreading  them  out  on  the  bed  when  her  mother  and  father 
came  home,  bringing  the  Dean  with  them.  What  happened 
to  the  visitor  we  do  not  know,  nor  what  Mrs.  Thorndike 
said  to  her  too  hospitable  children. 

But  though  Sybil  and  her  brother  rather  enjoyed  the 
shadowy  presence  of  Charles  Dickens  in  their  home  and  in 
their  neighbourhood,  there  was  an  actual  presentment  of  him 
in  the  house  which  they  hated  and  even  feared.  This  was  a 
large  bust  that  stood  on  the  dining-room  mantelpiece.  It  had 
stood  on  their  father's  bookcase  at  Cambridge,  and  he  valued 
it  very  much,  but  the  children  did  not  know  that  until  long 
afterward.  One  night  Russell  woke  up  in  a  state  of  the  wild- 
est terror.  He  had  dreamt  that  the  bust  had  left  its  place 
in  the  dining-room  and  had  come  upstairs — bum-py  bum-py 
on  every  stair — and  had  mounted  to  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
nursery.  He  called  to  Sybil  and  told  her  of  the  horrid  night- 
mare. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Sybil,  "it  couldn't;  you  know  it  couldn't. 
It's  just  a  silly  dream.  I'll  go  and  look  on  the  mantelpiece  if 
you  like,  just  to  show  you." 

She  jumped  out  of  her  cot  and  felt  her  way  toward  the 
fireplace,  found  the  matchbox,  and  struck  a  match.  It  lasted 
only  a  moment,  then  she  dropped  it  hastily.  She  had  seen 
enough.  The  bust  was  there! 

She  leapt  back  into  bed,  pulled  the  clothes  over  her  head, 
and  lay  shivering;  then  after  a  few  moments  took  courage 
and  began  to  think  of  how  it  could  have  happened.  The  hor- 
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rid  thing  must  have  come  upstairs  j  ust  as  Russell  had  heardt 
it.  Here  was  Charles  Dickens  at  his  tricks  again,  and  trying 
to  take  possession  o£  their  nursery  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

In  the  morning  everything  was  explained.  Canon  Thorn-, 
dike  had  noticed  the  evening  before  that  there  were  some, 
dirty  marks  on  the  bust  and  had  taken  it  to  the  bathroom  to, 
wash  them  off.  Then  he  had  gone,  holding  it-  in  his  hand,, 
to  the  nursery,  to  say  good-night  to  the  children.  He  had^ 
put  the  bust  on  the  mantelpiece  while  he  did  so,  had  found 
them  asleep,  and  had  forgotten  it  and  gone  downstairs. 

Neither  of  the  children  believed  this  explanation.  They- 
thought  it  was  invented  to  calm  their  fears,  and  they  hated 
the  bust  more  and  more.  On  the  nursery  mantelpiece  it  re-, 
mained  for  some  days,  until  Sybil  could  bear  it  no  longer.  It 
was  too  big  for  her  to  lift  it  down  and  exe-eut©  vengeance; 
upon  it,  so  one  night  she  and  Russell,  after  mueh  thought,, 
dragged  two  chairs  up  to  the  fireplace,  mounted  upon  them,, 
clasped  hands  behind  the  bust,  and  tilted  it  f or-w-ard — farther- 
— farther — until  it  fell  with  a  crash  inta  the  fender  and. 
broke  in  many  pieces. 

The  horrid  thing  was  gonej  but  what  w-as  to  happen  when 
the  deed  was  discovered?  Sybil,  the  resourceful,  was  ready- 
with  a  plan.  "You  know,"  she  said,  "when  Father  comes  in 
from  early  service  in  the  morning  he  always  goes  into  his-, 
dressing-room  and  takes  off  his  cap  and  gown,  and  then  kneels; 
down  and  says  his  prayers  until  breakfast  is  ready.  We  will 
tap  at  his  door  and  say  we  are  sorry  while  he  is  praying.  He- 
couldn't  very  well  be  angry  then,  as  it  will  give  him  a  good, 
chance  to  show  God  how  well  he  keeps  his  temper.  Daddy- 
will  be  delighted,  and  God  will  be  as  pleased  as  Punch." 

The  plot,  as  far  as  Canon  Thorndik©  was  concerned,  wa^ 
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quite  successful.  He  listened  gravely  to  the  children's  con- 
fession, and  then  said  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "Poor  Charles 
Dickens!"  Sybil  was  sent  to  fetch  a  brush  and  dustpan,  and 
they  swept  up  the  fragments  of  the  ill-treated  bust,  then 
took  them  downstairs  and  buried  them  in  the  garden.  The 
children  were  a  little  awed,  but  felt  that  the  matter  had 
ended  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  until  Dean 
Hole,  who  was  a  friend  of  their  father's,  came  to  see  them, 
and  pretended  to  take  a  very  serious  view  of  their  misdeed. 

"Now,  of  course,"  he  said,  "whenever  the  buried  bust 
hears  the  Cathedral  clock  strike  midnight,  he  will  get  out 
of  his  grave  and  continue  to  bump  round  Minor  Canon  Row, 
followed  by  his  disciples,  Quilp  and  Fagin,  and  Uriah  Heep, 
and  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  the  rest  until  the  first  cock  crows." 

For  a  moment  the  two  children  looked  a  little  disturbed j 
then,  "I  see  the  catch,"  said  Sybil  cheerfully.  "When  it  does. 
But  busts  don't  hear,  so  it  won't." 

The  nursery  having  been  thus  freed  from  the  hated  pres- 
ence of  Charleg  Dickens,  Sybil  felt  at  liberty  to  turn  once 
more  to  her  favourite  pastime,  the  making  and  acting  of 
plays.  Ever  since  she  had  been  a  tiny  child  she  had  made 
up  plays  out  of  the  things  she  heard  and  saw — her  Bible 
lessons,  the  tales  her  nurse  told  her,  the  little  incidents  of 
the  house  and  of  the  street.  Her  drama  of  the  offering  up 
of  Isaac  by  Abraham  was  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  famous 
efforts.  Her  play  did  not  keep  very  closely  to  the  Bible  story, 
partly  because  she  adored  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  hated 
happy  endings,  and  partly  because,  seeing  that  there  were 
only  two  performers,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  char- 
acters should  be  killed  off,  to  give  the  actor  a  chance  to  ap- 
pear in  another  role. 

The  nursery  table  was  the  stage,  and  Sybil  and  Russell 
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were  the  actors.  Russell  was  tied  with  a  skipping  rope  to  a 
clothes  basket,  which  was  turned  upside  down  to  make  an 
altar.  Before  this  stood  Sybil,  draped  in  bath  towels,  with 
arms  outstretched,  and  made  her  offering,  finishing  by  plung- 
ing a  paper  knife  deep  in  her  brother's  heart,  upon  which  he 
fell  dead.  Then  she  bent  down  and  (unseen,  of  course,  by 
the  audience)  untied  him,  and  he  crept  away  behind  the 
scenes.  There  he  seized  two  penny  bugles  and  held  them  up 
against  his  head,  by  which  means  he  turned  himself  into 
the  horned  ram,  and  reappeared. 

"Abraham,"  he  said,  "now  you  see.  This  comes  of  being 
hasty.  Why  couldn't  you  wait  a  minute  before  doing  any- 
thing so  very  decided?" 

"Why?  Why?  Why?  Why?"  screamed  the  heart-broken 
Abraham.  "You  ask  me  why,  you  mutton-headed  ram!  How 
dare  you  be  so  'quisitive.  Don't  you  know  that  little  rams 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard?" 

And  so  the  play  ended,  amid  great  applause  from  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  usually  made  up  of  the  family  and  the 
servants. 

As  time  went  on  the  players  grew  more  and  more  in  love 
with  their  pastime,  and  the  performances  were  more  and 
more  frequent.  They  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  play 
that  did  not  give  opportunities  for  the  shedding  of  large 
quantities  of  blood,  and  they  delighted  in  murders  and 
wholesale  slaughter.  Red  ink  or  paint  was  used  plentifully 
to  give  the  required  touch  of  horror  to  the  scene,  and  the 
nursery  table  suffered  so  severely  that  Nurse  said  quite  defi- 
nitely that  it  must  no  longer  be  used  as  a  stage.  She  refused 
to  eat  "off  a  place  where  people's  boots  had  been." 

Then  the  young  actors  betook  themselves  to  the  spare  bed- 
room. They  took  possession  of  the  extra  leaves  of  the  dining- 
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room  table  and  the  shelves  of  the  bookcase  that  were  not  in 
use,  and  laid  them  out  on  the  bedj  and  on  this  stage  they 
started  a  new  series  of  performances. 

There  was  one  melodrama,  written  by  Sybil  and  called 
"The  Dentist's  Chair  j  or  Saw  Their  Silly  Heads  Off,"  which 
gained  tremendous  applause.  In  this  Sybil  took  the  part  of 
a  kind  old  lady  who  stopped  children  as  they  were  coming 
home  from  school  and  offered  them  sweets.  The  children 
were  pieces  of  board,  with  faces  painted  on  them,  and  two 
rows  of  tintacks  for  teeth  j  and  the  sweets  had  the  power 
of  giving  them  immediate  and  most  agonizing  toothache. 

Behind  the  scenes  Russell  sucked  loudly  at  imaginary 
sweets,  and  whenever  Sybil  coughed  he  gave  a  horrid  howl, 
which  was  supposed  to  come  from  one  of  the  children  who 
was  suffering  the  most  dreadful  agony  from  toothache.  Then 
the  kind  lady  disappeared  and  after  a  quick  change  came  on 
again  as  a  hospital  nurse. 

"What  is  the  matter,  darlings?"  she  said  to  the  tintack- 
mouthed  children. 

There  were  more  harrowing  squeals  from  behind  the 
stage,  and  the  sympathetic  nurse  went  on. 

"Toothache?  Oh,  how  dweadful!"  (Both  the  actors 
thought  that  this  lisp  was  a  splendid  idea.)  "Let  me  take  you 
to  kind  Mr.  Fang,  the  dentist,  who  is  so  gentle,  and  will 
soon  cure  you." 

Then  came  a  voice  from  off  the  stage  (Russell  of  course) 
as  of  a  mother  calling  her  child  to  dinner.  The  nurse,  carry- 
ing a  wooden  child  in  her  arms,  came  to  the  wings. 

"Is  this  your  little  pet?  It  has  got  dweadful  toothache.  I 
am  taking  the  darling  to  dear  Mr.  Fang  and  I  pwomise  you 
that  Mr.  Fang  will  tempowawily  stop,  cwown,  and  extwact 
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the  twoublesome  tooth.  Don't  thank  me.  It's  a  tweat  to  stop 
suffering." 

So  the  nurse  went  out,  bearing  off  the  wooden  child,  and 
the  next  scene  showed  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Fang,  the 
dentist.  Here  he  was,  with  a  horrible  pair  of  pincers,  and 
in  came  Sybil — now  changed  back  to  the  old  lady,  but  with 
all  her  kindness  gone — dragging  in  the  child. 

"Another  little  victim,  Mr.  Fang,"  she  cried  exultingly, 
and  with  savage  delight  she  held  the  child  down  in  the  chair 
while  Russell  pulled  out  the  tintacks  one  by  one.  Then  she 
dabbed  red  paint  on  each  of  the  holes,  and  looked  at  the  poor 
disfigured  innocent  with  much  satisfaction. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Fang,"  she  said,  "it  would  be  cruel  to  return 
this  child  to  its  mother  so  spoilt.  She  would  hate  it.  Hadn't 
you  better  finish  the  work  you've  begun?" 

"How?  There  are  no  more  teeth,"  answered  Mr.  Fang 
innocently. 

"Saw  its  silly  head  off,"  screamed  the  old  lady  suddenly, 
and  Mr.  Fang  obligingly  replied,  "Certainly,  but  don't  let 
me  soil  your  pretty  frock.  Blood  helps  murder  to  betray 
itself." 

"Fear  not.  I  will  leave  it  at  the  laundry  this  afternoon 
and  wear  my  best  black,"  the  lady  assured  himj  so  Mr.  Fang 
sawed  and  the  lady  scattered  red  paint,  and  then  the  actors 
retired,  very  satisfied  with  their  performance. 

The  brother  and  sister  decided  that  the  servants  made  the 
best  audience.  They  always  applauded  the  deeds  of  blood 
and  showed  themselves  thrilled  at  the  right  places.  Mother 
was  far  less  satisfactory.  She  would  say,  "Mind  my  best 
spare-room  bed!"  or  "Mind  the  lamps,"  even  at  the  most 
awful  moments  when  blood  was  pouring  down  and  she  ought 
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to  have  been  shivering  with  horror  j  and  she  was  sometimes 
heard  to  reprove  the  actors  by  name  when  they  used  some 
particularly  strong  expression  which  was  forbidden  in  ordi- 
nary life,  but  was  really  quite  necessary  on  the  stage. 

When  Sybil  went  to  the  Rochester  Girls'  High  School  she 
did  not  shine  very  brightly  in  such  subjects  as  arithmetic  and 
grammar  and  history,  because  they  did  not  interest  her  at 
all.  She  liked  geography  when  it  was  about  explorers  who 
went  out  to  discover  new  lands,  for  that  was  what  she  meant 
to  do  herself  some  day.  Music  she  loved,  and  Shakespeare 
she  loved  no  less,  and  in  these  subjects  no  one  excelled  Sybil 
Thorndike.  Her  favourite  play  was  Julius  Caesar  and  next 
to  that  Macbethy  and  she  was  beside  herself  with  delight 
when  it  was  decided  that  at  the  school  entertainment  Julius 
Caesar  should  be  performed,  and  she  should  take  the  part 
of  Brutus.  She  practised  her  speeches  vigorously  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  and  went  about  the  house  spouting,  "Romans, 
countrymen,  and  lovers,"  until  the  family  declared  it  was 
too  much  and  they  would  put  up  with  it  no  longer.  She  even 
spent  hours  sewing  red  braid  on  the  edges  of  her  mother's 
second-best  sheets,  to  make  a  toga,  though  she  hated  sewing, 
and  did  it  very  badly. 

When  the  great  day  came  she  spent  hours  arraying  herself 
in  her  Roman  garments,  and  then  came  proudly  downstairs, 
expecting  the  family  to  admire  her  appearance  immensely. 
They  assured  her  kindly  that  she  was  too  ridiculous  for 
words.  Russell  tried  sarcasm. 

"You  look  wonderful.  Exactly  like  Brutus.  What  a  pity 
your  hair's  so  long  and  your  face  so  red.  I'm  sure  you  ought 
to  be  pale,  with  short  hair." 

Sybil  had  very  rosy  cheeks  in  those  days  and  they  were 
a  great  trial  to  her.  She  liked  to  play  tragic  parts  much  better 
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than  any  others,  but  when  she  tried  to  do  so  the  other  girls 
always  laughed  and  said  she  would  never  manage  to  look 
in  the  least  tragic  with  all  that  colour  in  her  face. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  answered  loftily.  "We're  not  allowed 
to  make  up  or  wear  rouge.  But  if  the  audience  has  any  sense 
it  will  see  that  I  really  am  pale  and  my  hair  is  short  because 
that's  how  I'm  feeling  about  it." 

"And  how  about  that  dagger?  I  bet  Brutus  never  even 
saw  a  curly  thing  like  that." 

"The  dagger  is  quite  right,"  was  the  answer.  "Anyhow, 
that  kind  of  thing  doesn't  matter  at  all.  The  theatre  is  make- 
believe.  That's  what  it's  for." 

"Yes,  but  you  can't  make  people  believe  in  things  that 
are  wrong,"  retorted  the  brother  j  but  Sybil  would  have  none 
of  his  logic.  She  maintained  that  the  theatre  ought  not  to  be 
as  real  as  life,  but  it  ought  to  make  you  think  it  was  realerj 
and  she  made  a  great  success  of  Brutus  in  the  play,  and  that 
was  all  that  mattered. 

Sometimes,  as  a  change  from  acting  plays,  the  two  chil- 
dren played  at  going  to  church,  but  this  pastime  was  almost 
as  dramatic  as  the  other.  They  had  no  idea  of  being  irrev- 
erent, but  that  Is  the  way  they  saw  things.  A  church  service 
was  to  them  in  those  days  an  impressive  and  interesting  per- 
formance. And  so  they  prepared  their  properties  and  set  their 
stage  with  just  as  much  care  as  when  they  made  ready  to  act 
"The  Dentist's  Chair." 

Sybil  was  the  organist.  She  took  the  knives  from  the  din- 
ing-room basket  and  arranged  them  with  the  ivory  handles 
for  the  white  notes  and  the  blades  for  the  sharps  and  flats. 
She  made  the  pedals  out  of  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas 
and  brought  in  a  garden  syringe  for  the  tuba  stop.  Then  she 
sat  down  before  this  wonderful  instrument  and  played  j  a 
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volume  of  sound  poured  forth,  but  it  came  from  her  own 
throat.  When  she  had  finished  her  rousing  voluntary  she 
rose  from  her  seat  and  became  the  verger.  The  congregation 
"was  assembling — ^boots,  hot-water  cans,  and  brushes — and 
«he  ushered  them  into  their  pews  with  the  solemn  dignity 
that  she  had  seen  and  appreciated  in  the  vergers  of  the 
Cathedral  J  and  having  done  this  she  became  the  organist 
'oncQ  more.  Meanwhile  Russell  had  arrayed  himself  in  a 
nightgown  for  a  surplice,  a  shawl  for  a  hood,  and  one  of  his 
sister's  sashes  for  a  stole.  He  took  the  big  illustrated  Don 
Quixote^  and  stood  behind  a  chair,  and  he  preached  a  most 
edifying  sermofi  to  the  boots  and  the  cans  and  the  brushes 
and  the  organist. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  looked  upon  with  indulgence  by 
the  authorities,  but  when  one  day  Canon  Thorndike  discov- 
ered his  son  and  daughter  holding  a  Communion  Service 
before  a  decorated  altar  he  was  genuinely  shocked.  The  chil- 
dren were  sternly  bidden  to  stop  at  once  and  never  do  such 
a  thing  again.  They  were  not  conscious  of  having  done  any- 
thing wicked — at  any  rate  they  had  not  meant  to  offend. 
Russell  took  the  matter  very  much  to  heart  but  Sybil  was 
not  to  be  daunted. 

"We  must  have  religion  of  some  sort,"  she  said,  as  soon 
as  her  father  had  left  them;  "and  as  we  can't  have  this  one 
we'll  just  have  to  go  over  to  Baal." 

So  down  they  went  to  the  cellar,  where  Sybil  remembered 
there  was  a  battered  old  wooden  figure  used  as  an  "Aunt 
Sally"  at  school  treats.  She  called  up  her  recollections  of 
Scripture  readings,  and  evolved  a  really  enjoyable  ritual 
for  this  new  form  of  worship.  She  directed  her  brother  to 
strip  himself  to  the  waist,  herself  setting  him  the  example. 
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Then  she  brought  candles  and  lit  them  before  the  "Aunt 
Sally"  who  had  become  Baal,  and  paper  knives  wherewith 
to  slash  at  their  bodies  j  and  the  two  children  danced  about 
wildly  in  the  cellar,  wailing  out,  as  they  had  heard  the  choir 
do  in  a  performance  of  Elijah^  "Baal,  we  cry  to  thee!  Hear 
and  ah — ah — ah — ah — ahnswer."  To  make  it  more  realistic 
Sybil  captured  the  cat  and  pretended  to  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  j 
and  the  animal's  noise,  added  to  that  of  the  children,  brought 
Canon  Thorndike  from  his  study  once  more. 

At  first  he  tried  to  be  angry,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  The  two 
little  figures,  stripped  to  the  waist,  solemnly  performing  their 
antics  before  the  grinning,  most  ungodlike  figure  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  laughed  and  laughed  until  the  children 
thought  he  was  never  going  to  stop,  but  In  the  midst  of  it 
he  managed  to  tell  them  they  would  catch  pneumonia  If  they 
stayed  there  any  longer  and  to  hustle  them  out  of  the  cellar  j 
and  neither  of  them  much  cared  to  repeat  the  performance. 

When  Sybil  was  about  ten  years  old  Dean  Hole  presented 
Canon  Thorndike  to  the  living  of  St.  Margaret's,  the  largest 
parish  in  Rochester,  and  the  family  left  Minor  Canon  Row 
and  went  to  live  at  the  Vicarage.  They  liked  It  much  better, 
and  they  thought  It  only  fitting  that  their  father  should 
receive  preferment.  Sybil  always  maintained  that  the  only 
reason  her  father  was  not  made  a  Dean  and  allowed  to  wear 
gaiters  was  that  the  other  dignitaries  were  jealous  of  his  legs: 
he  had,  she  said,  the  only  perfect  legs  In  the  precincts. 

When  Russell  went  away  to  school  the  plays  at  home  were 
given  up,  and  Sybil  joined  an  amateur  company  that  used  to 
arrange  entertainments  In  the  parish.  She  learnt  a  great  deal 
here,  and  improved  wonderfully,  but  she  had  at  that  time  no 
idea  of  becoming  an  actress.  She  was  studying  music,  and 
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hoped  to  become  a  professional  pianoforte  player.  But  a 
weakness  of  her  wrist  forced  her  to  give  up  this  idea,  and 
then  she  turned  to  acting.  She  and  her  brother  joined  the 
Ben  Greet  Company,  and  since  then  she  has  gone  on  from 
one  success  to  another.  We  love  her  in  all  her  parts,  but  we 
love  her  best,  perhaps,  as  St.  Joan. 


